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This two-volume text-book on Pure Mathe- 
matics has been designed to cover the whole of 
the mathematics required for Part 1 of the 
London B.Sc, General Degree and for any first- 
ear degree courses containing subsidiary pure 
thematics. It is the only book of its kind 
ddressed primarily to the General Degree 
udent, It also covers most of the Pure Mathe- 


atics required by the recently introduced 
Diploma in Mathematics of the Mathematical 
ssociation., 

This book does not assume a complete mastery 
of carlier work, and much of it is suitable for 
the pure mathematics required by grammar 
school pupils preparing for scholarships in 
Natural Sciences, as well as for the mathematics 
specialists. However, though Mr Gerrish has 
imed to supply a real need of examination 
tudents at these levels, he has treated his 
subject in a serious fashion and this book is in no 
ense a cram book for examinations. Thus he 
goes a little beyond the requirements of the 
examination syllabus. 


By a natural division the subject-matter falls 
conveniently into two volumes which, despite 
occasional cross-references, can be used inde- 
pendently as separate text-books: 


. Calculus and differential equations, with appli- 
tations to topics such as areas, arc-lengths, 
centres of gravity, moments of inertia, and 
eometry of plane curves. 

i. Algebra and convergence, trigonometry and 
oordinate geometry of two and three dimen- 
ions, in which calculus methods are ilfustrated 
then instructive. 

Finally the book contains many sets of 
exercises for the reader’, often with hints for 
olution. Each chapter includes a Miscellaneous 
Exercise for revision purposes. Answers are 


Iso provided. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


This two-volume text-book on Pure Mathematics has been designed 
to cover completely the requirements of the revised regulations for the 
B.Se. General Degree (Part I) of the University of London. It presents 
a serious treatment of the subject, written to fill a gap which has long 
been evident at this level. ‘The author believes that there is no other 
book addressed primarily to the General Degree student which covers 
the ground with the same self-contained completeness and thorough- 
ness, while also indicating the way to further progress. On the 
principle that ‘the correct approach to any examinationisfrom above’, 
the book has been constructed so that those students who do not 
intend to take the subject Mathematics in Part II of their degree 
course will find included some useful matter a Httle beyond the 
prescribed syllabus (which throughout has been interpreted as an 
examination schedule rather than a teaching programme); while 
those who continue with Mathematics will have had sound prepara- 
tion. As it is the author’s experience that many students who begin 
a degree course have received hasty and inadequate training, a com- 
plete knowledge of previous work has not been assumed. 

Although written for the purpose just mentioned, this book will 
meet the needs of those taking any course of first-year degree work in 
which Pure Mathematics is studied, whether at University or Tech- 
nical College. For example, most of the Pure Mathematics required 
for a one-year ancillary subject to the London Special Degrees in 
Physics, Chemistry, etc. is included, and also that for the first of the 
two years’ work ancillary to Special Statistics. The relevant matter 
for Part I (and some of Part IL) of the B.Sc. Engineering Degree is 
covered, ‘he book provides an introduction to the first year of an 
Honours Degree in Mathematics at most British universities, and 
would serve as a basis for the work of the mathematical specialist in 
the Grammar School. Much of the material is suitable for pupils 
preparing for scholarships in Natural Sciences. 

By a natural division the subject-matter falls conveniently into two 
volumes which, despite occasional cross-references, can be used 
independently as separate text-books on Caleulus (Vol. I) and on 
Algebra, Trigonometry and Coordinate Geometry (Vol. IT). According 
to the plan of study chosen, the contents may be dealt with in turn, 
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or else split up into two or even three courses of reading in Calculus, 
Algebra-Trigonometry and Geometry taken concurrently. Throughout 
it has been borne in mind that many students necessarily work without 
much direct supervision, and it is hoped that those of even moderate 
ability will be able to use this book alone. 

A representative selection of worked examples, with explanatory 
remarks, has been included as an essential part of the text, together 
with many sets of ‘exercises for the reader’ spread throughout each 
chapter and carefully graded from easy applications of the bookwork 
to ‘starred’ problems (often with hints for solution) slightly above the 
ultimate standard required. In a normal use of the book there will 
not be time or need to work through every ‘ordinary’ problem in 
each set; but some teachers welcome a wide selection. To each chapter 
is appended a Miscellaneous Exercise, both backward- and forward- 
looking in scope, for revision purposes. Answers are provided at the 
end of each volume. It should be clear that, although practice in 
solving problems is an important part of the student’s training, in no 
sense is this a cram-book giving drill in examination tricks. However, 
those who are pressed for time (as so many part-time and evening 
students in the Technical Colleges unfortunately are) may have to 
postpone the sections in small print and all ‘starred’ matter for a 
later reading. 

Most of the problems of ‘examination type’ have been taken from 
Final Degree papers set by the University of London, and I am grate- 
ful to the Senate for permission to use these questions. Others have 
been collected over a number of years from a variety of unrecorded 
(and hence unacknowledged) sources, while a few are home-made. 

It is too optimistic to expect that a book of this size will be com- 
pletely free from typographical errors, or the Answers from mathe- 
matical ones, despite numerous proof readings. I shall be grateful if 
readers will bring to my notice any such corrections or other sugges- 
tions for possible improvements. 

Finally, I thank the staff of the Cambridge University Press for 
the way in which they have met my requirements, and for the ex- 


cellence of their printing work. 
F, GERRISH 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 
THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME II 


Although for convenience of reference the pagination and section 
numbering are continued from Volume I, this does not imply depend- 
ence of the present volume on the first. Apart from occasional back- 
ward references, Volume IT is a self-contained text-book on Algebra, 
Trigonometry and Coordinate Geometry of two and three dimensions, 
im which calculus methods are illustrated when instructive. 

Beginning with a chapter which leads from revision of previous 
algebraic work to an introduction to formal algebra, an early start 
on determinants can be made in the next, thereby assembling all the 
equipment necessary for the subsequent geometry (which throughout 
isreal and euclidean). Certain widely-used general theorems on systems 
of linear equations have received more explicit statement and 
emphasis than 1s customary at this Jevel. 

In Chapter 12 the passage from finite to infinite series lays the 
foundations of ‘convergence’, a subtle subject so often misunderstood 
and mishandled by beginners. It is hoped that the many somewhat 
negative cautionary remarks will stimulate rather than shake the 
reader’s confidence. 

Chapter 13 sets complex numbers on a logical footing by first briefly 
retracing the historical steps in their development from ‘mystery’ 
through ‘diagram’ to the concept of ‘ordered number-pair’. The 
subject is often approached from only one of these standpoints, but 
the present inclusive treatment combines the advantages of all. The 
opportunity is also taken of setting up a general theory of factorisation 
and polynomial equations. Despite some repetition, it is felt that this 
can be appreciated only efter the provisional nature of the con- 
clusions in 10.13, 10.3 has been realised. The following chapter, con- 
cerned with trigonometrical applications of the preceding algebraic 
theories, also introduces some genuine functions of a complex 
variable. 

An anticipated criticism of the book is that complex numbers and 
the complex exponential have been introduced too late, with a con- 
sequent loss of freedom of method in the Calculus section in topics 
such as the solution of linear differential equations. This delay was 
intentional, and could almost be claimed as a special feature; for the 
author believes that (with the exception of confessedly symbolic 
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methods in which ‘anything is fair’) only confusion of principles can 
arise by incautiously mixing the real and the complex, especially in 
calculus techniques, 


Since many students come to the course regarding Coordinate 
Geometry as merely a mixture of ‘graphs’, Pure Geometry, and easy 
Calculus, an attempt in Chapter 15 has been made to review the 
‘known’ parts of the subject more as an illustrated account of linear 

and (real) quadratic algebra. Use is made of oblique axes when 
appropriate. 

In the next three chapters, which contain a fairly detailed treat- 
ment of the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola by means of their 
‘standard’ equations, the emphasis is on parametric methods and 
the consequent elegant applications of the (real) theory of equations 
given in Chapter 10. Joachimsthal’s ratio equation and the distance 
quadratic are also used incidentally. Owing to the algebraic analogy 
between ellipse and hyperbola, the discussion of the latter is centred 
mainly on properties of the asymptotes. 

The unifying influence of a systematic treatment of ‘the general 
conic’ by Joachimsthal’s method is too valuable to omit. ‘This and 
the powerful ‘s = ks’ principle’ are the themes of Chapter 19. 

A short chapter on polar equations, first revising the straight line 
and cirele in this form, develops in more detail their application to the 
conic, and thus gives the geometrical complement of the calculus 
methods illustrated for various ‘polar’ curves in Volume I. 

In principle, Chapter 21 returns to the fundamentals of cartesian 
coordinate geometry, this time for three dimensions. The treatment, 
designed to emphasise whenever possible the analogies between the 
two- and three-dimensional cases, while also pointing out important 
contrasts, revises the methods of linear algebraic geometry, and may 
well be left until fairly late in the course. Finally the sphere is briefly 
treated, first geometrically by methods resembling those already used 
for the circle in Chapter 15, and then trigonometrically. 


REFERENCES AND ABBREVIATIONS 


In a decimal reference such as 12.73 (2), 


12 denotes chapter (Ch. 12), 
12.7 denotes section, 
12.73 denotes sub-section, 
12.73(2) denotes part. 


(il) refers to equation (ii) in the seme section. 

ex. (1) refers to worked example (ii) in the seme section. 
4.64, ex. (ii) refers to worked example (ii) in sub-section 4.64. 
Ex, 12 (b), no. 6 refers to problem number 6 in lixercise 12 (8). 
Wo means with respect to. 


In the text, matter in small type (other than ‘ordinary’ worked 
examples) and in ‘starred’ worked examples is subsidiary, and may be 
omitted at a first reading if time is short. 


In an exercise 
no. 6 refers to problem number 61n the same Exercise. 
a ‘starred’ problem either depends on matter in small type 


in the text, or on ideas in a 
later chapter; 


or is above the general standard of 
difficulty. 
matter in [...] is a hint for the solution of a problem. 


matter in (...) is explanatory comment. 


’ 
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ALGEBRA OF POLYNOMIALS 


10.1 The remainder theorem and some consequences 
10.11 Long division; identities 
The reader will be familiar with the process for dividing one poly- 


nomial by another of lower degree; we use it here to lead up to an 
important algebraic theorem. 


Example - 
Find the quotient and remainder obtained by dividing ax* + ba+ce by x—k. 
z—k )ax*+bex +e ( ax+(b+ak) 
ax* —akx 
(b+ak)x+e 
(6+ ak) x—k(b+ak) 


ak? +bk+e 
Observe that the remainder is the original expression with z replaced by k. 


If only the remainder is required in the above example, we can 
proceed as follows. Let the quotient be Q(x) (a function of x) and the 
remainder be & (a constant). Then we have 


ax’ + ba+e = (x—k) Q(x) +R. (i) 
If we now put x = kin this, we obtain 
ak?+bk+c=R (ii) 
since the term involving Q(k) is zero. 


Remarks 


(a) It may be objected that the division process has established 
relation (i) for all values of x except k, so that the substitution x = k 
is not justified. The validity of (i) for all x can be shown by the following 
method, which also identifies R. We have 


(ax? + bx +c) —(ak? + bk +c) = a(x? —k*) + b(a—b), 
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so that the right-hand side has the factor «—k. If the other factor is 
denoted by Q(x), then 


(ax? + ba +c) — (ak? + bk +c) = (wx—k) Q(z), 


which is equivalent to (i) with R given by (ii). 

(£2) We may regard the ‘long division’ as a process for constructing 
from the given polynomials x—k and az? +bxz+c another polynomial 
Q(x) and a constant R which satisfy (i) for all values of x. (A similar 
principle, justified in 10.13, ex. (v), holds for any pair of polynomials, 
although when the divisor is of degree n > 1, R will be a polynomial 
of degree n — 1 or less.) 

The relation (i), which holds for all values of x, is called an identity 
in x (in contrast to an equation in x, which holds only for certain special 
values of x). The sign = between two polynomials in z is used to denote 
‘equal for all values of x’, and is read ‘identically equal to’. Thus 
(i) would be written 


aa? + ba+e = («—k) Q(x) +R. (i)’ 
The result of substituting z = k would still be written with the ordinary 
= sign because (ii) is a relation between special numbers only. How- 
ever, we may continue to use the sign = even when the expressions 


are in fact identically equal, unless we specially wish to emphasise 
their identity. 


10.12 The remainder theorem 

We now obtain the remainder when the general polynomial 

P(k) = Po" + Pye" +... + PyazLt Pn 
is divided by x—k. We have 
p(x) — p(k) = p(x” — kh") + py(e”* — kh") +... + Dna(@—K). (iti) 

By direct multiplication we can verify that, for any positive integer 

m and any x and k, 
gm — hm = (a —k) (ae) + a8 + gm + te), 

(When x + k, this is equivalent to the sum-formula for the G.P. in 


the second bracket.) Thus z—k is a factor of the right-hand side of 
(iii). Denoting the other factort by Q(x), we have 


p(x) — p(k) = (w—k) Q(@). (iv) 
+ Which will be a polynomial in x of degree n—1 ifn > 1. 
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Hence the remainder when the polynomial p(x) is divided by x—k is 
the number p(k) obtained by substituting k for x in this polynomial. 

Also from (iv) we have 

THE Factor case. If p(k) = 0, the polynomial p(x) has x—k for a 
factor. Conversely, if x—k is a factor, then p(k) = 0. 


Examples 


(i) Factorise 22° — 11a? +17x—6. 
Calling the polynomial p(x), we seek numbers & for which p(k) = 0. Only 
those numbers k which are factors of the last term 6 need be tried, for any 
other number could not be the constant term in a factor of the polynomial.f 


pil) = 2—11+17-6 + 0, .. 2£—1is nota factor. 
p(2) = 16—444+ 34-6 = 0, “. 2—2is a factor. 


To find the other factor, divide the polynomial by x—2; the quotient is 
222 —Tx+3, so 
p(x) = (a — 2) (2xa?— Tx +3), 
= (x—2) (x—3) (2a—1) 
on completing the factorisation by inspection. 
(ii) Find the values of a and b if 6x°+az?+bx—2 is divisible (i.e. exactly 
divisible, without remainder) by 222+a—1. 
Since 227+2—1 = (2#+1)(2e—1), both +1 and 2x—1 are factors of the 
given polynomial p(x). Hence p(—1) = 0 and p(4) = 0, which give 
0=a-—b-8 O0=}a+}40-§, 
and soa=7,b=-—1. 


(iti) Find the remainder when p(x) is divided by (x—a)(a—b), a + b, where - 
p(x) has degree greater than 2. 


Since the divisor is quadratic in x, the remainder will in general be linear in 2, 
say Ax+B. If Q(x) is the quotient, then (cf. 10.11, Remark (f)) 


p(x) = (w—a) (x—b) Q(x) +Axct+B. 
Put =a: p(a) = Aa+B. 
Put «= b: p(b) = Ab+B. 
Solving these equations for A and B, we find 


A =P = Pid) B = ohh) — bp(a) 
a—b a—b 


> 


so the remainder is 
{p(a) — p(b)} x + ap(b) — bp(a) 
a—b : 


ft A general result of this kind is proved in 13.62(1). 
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10.13 Factorisation of a polynomial; ‘equating coefficients’ 
We continue to write 
P(x) = PyoX” + Pye" +. + Das 
where p, + 0. 
TuEoreEM I. If p(x) is zero when x has any one of the n distinct values 
Ay, Ag, ..-,An, then 
P(x) = Po(@ — 4) (u— ag)... (C— ay). (v) 


Proof. Since p(a,) = 0 by hypothesis, therefore x—a, is a factor 
of p(x). Let the quotient when p(x) is divided by x—a, be Q,,_1(2); 
it will be a polynomial in x of degree n—1 whose first term is pyx"—1. 


en ple) = (@— ay) Qn, 4(2). 


Since p(a,) = 0 by hypothesis, we have 
0 = (ay — 41) Qp_1(2). 


As a, +a, (also by hypothesis), hence Q,_,(a2) = 0 and therefore 
a—da, is a factor of Q,_1(z). The other factor Q,_.(x), obtained by 
division, is a polynomial whose first term is p)x"—*; thus 


Qn—1(2) = (x = As) Qn—-2(2); 
and so P(x) = (%&— Ay) (%— ag) Qy_2(2). 


We can continue step by step to remove the factors 7—4s,..., 
until we reach x —a,,, after which the other factor will be Q)(x) whose 
only term is p)x° = py. The result (v) follows. 

CoroLLaRy I (a). A polynomial of degree n in x cannot be zero for 
more than n distinct values of x. 

Proof. Expression (v) cannot be zero when x takes any value 
different from @,,@,,...,@,; for no factor would then be zero, and 
Py + 0 by hypothesis. 

THEOREM II. If pox™+p,""1+...+p, ts zero for more than n 
distinct values of x, then py = py = -.. = Py = 0, and so p(x) = 0. 

Proof. Either all of 9, 1, .--, Pn are zero, 

or there is a first » which is not zero, say p;, (k < 7). 
In this case the expression reduces to 


Dt” + Dy tPF A+... + Dn (Py #9); 


which is a polynomial of degree n—k in x. Hence by Corollary I (a), 
it cannot be zero for more than n—k values of x. However, we are 
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given that it is zero for more than n values of x. Our second alternative 
thus leads to a contradiction, and so only the first alternative is 
possible. 

Finally, when p, = p, = ... = P, = 0, the given polynomial is zero 
for all x, i.e. p(x) = 0. 

CorotuaryY IT (a). If pox” + p,x"-14+ ...+ p, = 0, then 


Po = Py = +++ = Pn = 9. 
For since the polynomial is identically zero, it is zero for more than 


nm distinct values of 2x. 
Cornouuary IT (b). If 


Dok” + Py") + 002+ Dy = WoL" +E" + oe +In 
for more than n distinct values of x, or for all values of x, then 


Po= GW Pr => > Pn = UIn- 
For we have 


(Po — Qo) U + (Py — Gy) LPT F + (Pn — In) = 9, 


and the results follow from Theorem II or Corollary IT (a). 

Corollary II (b) is the basis of the principlet of ‘equating coeffi- 
cients’ in an identity between polynomials. It asserts that if two 
polynomials of degree » are equal for all values of z (i.e. if the poly- 
nomials have zdentical values for corresponding values of x), then they 
agree term by term (i.e. they are identical in form). Without this 
result it would be conceivable that two quite distinct polynomials 
might take the same values for the same 2, as x ranges over the real 
numbers. 

Coro.tuary IT (c). If 


Pot” + PyL* +... + Dy = YUM + GT + + Im 


(where m > n) for more than m distinct values of x, or for all values of x, 


then 
0= o> +++ 0= Im—n—-1> Po = Im—-n> > Pn = Im: 


In particular, the polynomial on the right has degree n. 
The proof is like that of Corollary IT (6). 


Examples 
(i) Find constants a, b, c, d for which 
n§ = an(n+1)(n+2)+6n(n+1)+en+d. 
{7 Already illustrated in 4.62. 
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The right-hand side 
= a(n’ + 3n? + 2n) + b(n? +n) +en+d 
= an® + (3a+-b) n?+(2a+b+ce)n+d. 
This is identically equal to n° if and only if 
a=1, 38a+6=0, 2a+6+c=0, d=0, 
i.e. a=1, 6=-3, c=1, d=0. 
(ii) Show that x" cannot be expressed in the form 
a(x +1) (#+2) +6(x+3)(x+ 4). 
The expression = a(x?+3x7+2)+0(x?+ 7x” +12) 
= (a+b) 22+ (8a+ 7b) x+(2a+12b), 
which is identical with x? if and only if 
at+b=1, 3a+76=0, 2a+126=0. 


The last two equations give a = 0, b = 0, and these values fail to satisfy the 
first. The three conditions cannot be satisfied, and so x? cannot be written in 
the form stated. 


(iii) If a, 6, c are all distinct, prove that 
(a—b)(w—c) (x—c)(x—a) (x—a)(x—6b) Be, 
(a—b)(a—c) (b—c)(b—a) (c—a)(c—b) 


and deduce relations between a, b, c by equating coefficients of the various powers 
@ When x = a, the left-hand side reduces to 1. Hence the polynomial 
(w—b)(a—c) (x—c)(x—a) (x—a)(x—b) = 
(a—b)(a—c) (b—c)(b—a) (c—a)(c—8) 
is zero when x = a. Similarly, it is zero when x = 6 and when a = c. Thus this 
quadratic in x vanishes for three distinct values of x. Hence it vanishes for all 


values of x. 
By equating coefficients of z*, x and the constant terms, we obtain 


1 1 1 
G=abG@=e) bae@—a) “Clay ” 
b+e c+a a+b 7 
(a—b)(a—c)  (6—e)(6—a)  (c—a)(e—b)” 

be ca ab 


(a—b)(a—e) * G0) (6—a) * (C—ay(e—B) 
(iv) If az*+bx*+ca+d contains (x+ 1)? as a factor, obtain relations between 
a, b, c, d. 
If (x +1)? is a factor, the other factor must be linear and of the form a(x +k). 
Hence ax® + bx? +ca+d = a(at 1)? (x+k) 
= ax? +a(k+2)22+a(2k+1)x+ak, 
. b=a(k+2), c=a(2k+1), d= ak. 
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By eliminating & from the first and third, and from the second and third, 
b=d+2a, c= 2d-+a. 
*(v) Given two polynomials f(x), g(x) of degrees m, n (m > n), prove that there 
18 a unique pair of polynomials Q(x), R(x) such that R(x) has degree less than n and 
F(&) = g(x) Q(x) + R(x). (a) 
The process of dividing f(x) by g(x) gives a quotient Q(x) of degree m—n and 
a remainder R(a) of degree less than such that (a) holds for all values of x 
except possibly those for which g(x) = 0. Thus the polynomial 
F(&) — {9(%) Q(x) + R(x)}, 
whose degree certainly does not exceed m, is zero for more than m values of 2. 
Hence by Theorem IT it is identically zero, which proves (a). Compare 10.11, 
Remark (f). 


It is conceivable that, had we proceeded in a different way, we might have 
obtained another pair of polynomials q(x), r(z) such that 


f(x) = g(x) a(x) +r(2), (0) 
where r(x) has degree less than n. Subtraction of (b) from (a) gives 
R(x) — r(x) = g(x) (q(x) — Q(2)}- (c) 


The left side of (c) has degree <n, while (unless q(x) — Q(x) = 0) the right 
has degree > n (the degree of g(x)); and by Corollary II (c) this is impossible. 
Hence 9(x)— Q(x) = 0, and therefore by (c), R(x)—7r(z) = 0. This proves the 
uniqueness. 


Exercise 10(a) 
Factorise 
1 2234+ 322-1. 2 623 —2z?— 1927-6. 3 of+ Qe 442-4, 


4 Solve 2°— 477+2+6 = 0. 

5 Find the values of a and 6 if 6° + 7x24 ax +b is divisible by 2a—1 and by 
“e+l1. 

6 The remainder when (#—1)(x—2) divides 24+aaz°+b6 is «+1. Find 
a and b, 

7 Apolynomial gives remainder 2x + 5 when divided by (x—1)(x+2). Find 
the remainders when it is divided by x—1, x + 2 separately. 


8 A polynomial gives remainder 2 when divided by x+1 and remainder 1 
when divided by x—4. Find the remainder when it is divided by (x + 1) (x— 4). 


*9 A cubic polynomial gives remainders 5¢—7, 12~—1 when divided by 
x*—ax-+2, x*+2—1 respectively. Find the polynomial. 
*10 When divided by x? + 1 a polynomial gives remainder 22 + 3, and by 2? + 2 
gives remainder x + 2. Find the remainder when it is divided by (x? + 1) (x? + 2). 
Find values of a, b, c, d for which 

11 n§+5n = an(n—1)(n—2) +bn(n—1)+en+d. 

12 2 = a(xt+ 2)8§+0(2+1)?+cr+d. 


13 If a* — 62° + ax? + 302+ is a perfect square, find a and b and write down 
the square roots of the polynomial. 
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2e+7 a b 
14 E ——-——_———__ in the f —+—. 
xpress (2-1) (e+ 2) in the form a er 
5 a be+e 
15 E ——__————_ in the fe ——— +——, 
xpress (22+ 1) (a®+1) in the form Qe4t1 xl 


If a, 6, c are all distinct, prove 
a(x—b)(x—c) b(a—c)(w—a) c(z—a)(~—b) _ 
(a—b)(a—c)  (b—c)(b—a)  (c—a)(e—b) ~ 
(a+b+x)(b+ce+xz) (b+c+xz)(C+tat+xz) (ctat+2)(a+b+z) = 
(b—c)(b—a) (c—a)(c—b) (a—b)(a—c) 
18 (i) Prove that there cannot be two different quadratic expressions in x 
which take the values A, B, C when x has the distinct values a, b, crespectively. 
(ii) Verify that 
(a — b)(%—c) p&a—)@—4) (%—a) (x—b) 
(a—b)(a—c) (b—-c)(b—a) = (c—a) (c—) 


has the required properties, and deduce from (i) that this is the only such 
quadratic. 


16 


17 


*19 Write down the (unique) cubic polynomial in x which takes the values 
A, B, C, D when x has the distinct values a, b, c, d respectively. 
20 (i) If z3+px+q contains a factor (#—a)?, prove 4p? + 27g? = 0. 
(ii) By writing g = 2a’, prove the converse of (i). 


21 (i) Ifa4+px2+q contains a factor (x — a), prove 27p* = 256q°, and express 
q in terms of a. 
(ii) Prove the converse of (i). 


10.2 Polynomials in more than one variable 
10.21 Extension of the preceding results 
If p(x, y) is a polynomial in the two variables x, y, we may arrange 
it according to powers of x, say as 
apy) + 2"-*py(y) +--+ Pal¥), 


and consider it to be a polynomial in x whose coefficients are poly- 
nomials in y. The preceding theories can then be applied.t Similar 
considerations hold for more than two variables. 


Examples 
(i) If aa®+ Qhay + by? + 2ga+ 2fyte = a’x* + 2h’xy + b’y? + 29’a4+ 2f’y+e’, 
prove a= a’, b= b’, c= c’, f = ig g= gy’: h=—h’. 


Arranging both expressions as quadratics in z, 
ax? + 2(hy +9)x + (by? + 2fy +c) = ax? + 2Ah’y+g’)a+ (by? + 2f’y +c’). 


+ The proof in 10.12 is valid when pp, 9, .... Py, are polynomials in y (or in any 
number of variables); therefore the deductions in 10.13 still hold. 
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Equating coefficients, we have for all y: 
a=a’, Ahy+g)=2Ah’y+g’), by? +2fyte = b’y?+2fyt+ec’. 


By equating coefficients of like powers of y in the last two identities, we obtain 
all the results stated. 


(ii) Show that 2a? + Bay — 3y?—a#+11ly—6 has linear factors, and find them. 
Since 


try putting 


22? + Bey — 3y* = (a+ 3y) (2x—y), 


Qa? + Bay — 3y?—2+ 1lly—6 = (x+ 3y+a) (2a—y +b), 
where a and 6 are constants to be determined. 
The right-hand side is 
Qa? + Bay — 3y? + (2a+ b)x+(3b—a) y+ab. 
This will be identical with the given polynomial if and only if a, b can be chosen 
eee 2a+b=—-1, 3b-a=11, ab=-6. 
The first two equations give a = —2, b = 3; and these values do satisfy the 
third. Hence the given polynomial has linear factors 
(2+ 3y — 2) (2a—y +3). 


iii) Factorise 
a ny(e+y) +yely +2) + 202+ 2) + Zaye. 


Regarding this as a quadratic polynomial in x whose coefficients are poly- 
nomials in y and z, put « = —y: the expression becomes 
0+ y2(y +z) —yelz—y) — 2yz = 0. 


Hence x+y is a factor. Similarly, x+z is a factor. 

Next, regarding the expression as a polynomial in y whose coefficients are 
polynomials in x, z, we may put y = —z and show that y+z is a factor. 

Hence (y+z)(z+2)(z+y) is a factor. Since this product and the given 
polynomial each have total degree 3, any other factor k must be numerical, 


and so 
xcy(a + y) + y2ly +2) +2a0(z +2) + 2ayz = k(yt+z)(z+2) (e+). 


To obtain k, we may either substitute numerical values for 2, y, z (e.g. x = 0, 
y = 1,z = 1) in both sides, or compare coefficients (e.g. of 22y). We obtain k = 1. 


10.22 Symmetric, skew and cyclic functions 


In 1.52(4) we defined a homogeneous function of two or more 
variables, and we now give further useful definitions. 


(1) A function (not necessarily a polynomial) of two or more 
variables is symmetrical in these variables if it is unaltered by the 
interchange of any two. 

For example, x+y and x?+y? are symmetrical functions of (a, y); 
a+b+c, b¢+ca+ab are symmetrical in (a,b,c); and the expression 
in 10.21, ex. (iii) is symmetrical in (x, y,z). The polynomials 7—y +z, 
a? + 6? + 2c? are not symmetrical. 
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Remarks 


(x) The only symmetrical function of (x,y,z) of the first degree is a 
constant multiple of x+y+2. For if lx+my-+nz is unaltered by inter- 


change of x, y, then 
la+my+nz = ly+mz+nz, 


i.e. (l—m)x+(m—l)y = 0, 


sol = m. Similarly, we find / = n, and the linear function reduces to 
Ua+y+z). 

(6) The most general symmetric polynomial in (x, y,2) consisting of 
second-degree terms can likewise be shown to have the form 


h(a? + y? +27) + (yz + 20 + ay). 


(2) A function of two or more variables is skew or alternating if an 
interchange of any two of them changes only the sign of the function. 
For example, x —y is a skew function of (x, y); and 


(6—c)(c—a) (a—)), 
xy(x—y) + y2(y — 2%) + 2u(z —2) 


are skew functions of their respective variables. 

The reader should satisfy himself that the product of two symmetric 
or of two skew functions is a symmetric function, while the product of a 
symmetric and a skew function is skew. 

Considerations of symmetry, skewness and homogeneity often save 
algebraic manipulation, and will be helpful in Ch. 11. 


Example 


Factorise x° + y° + 28 — 3xyz. (Also see Ex. 10(f), no. 3.) 

Regarding this as a polynomial in x, we find that when x = —(y+2z) the 
expression is zero. Hence «+y+z2 is a factor. The other factor could be found 
directly by long division, or as follows. 

The given expression and the factor «+y+2 are both symmetric in (a, y, z), 
therefore so is the remaining factor. 

Since the given polynomial is homogeneous of degree 3 and «+ y +2 is homo- 
geneous of degree 1, the other factor must be homogeneous of degree 2 in (a, y, z). 

By Remark (f/f) above, the most general symmetric homogeneous poly- 
nomial of degree 2 in (x, y,z) has the form 


kat + y? +2?) +Uye+en + ay), 
and so 
28 +43 + 23 — 3ayz = (x+y +2) {h(x? + y? +22) + yz+2x + ry)}. 
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We can find the constants k, / by substituting numerical values: 
z=0, y=0, z=1 give 1=k; 
z=0, y=1, z=1 give 2= 2{2k+}, . t=. 
Hence e+y?+2— 3ryz = (w@t+ytz) (22? +y?+22— yz—2z0 — zy). 


(3) Cyclic expressions. Consider again 


xy(x—y) + yzly —2z) +2u(z—2), 


and suppose the letters x, y, z are arranged around the circumference 
of a circle as shown. When the first term xy(x— y) is given, the next 
can be obtained from it by replacing each letter by 

the one which follows it on the circle. Repetition of 2 

the process gives the third term, and further repeti- 

tion leads back to the first term. The given sum 

thus consists of the term xy(x — y) together with the z ¥ 
two similar terms obtainable from it by cyclic inter- 

change of x, y, 2; it can be written Fig. 123 


Ley(x—y). 


The number of letters involved has either to be stated explicitly, or 
must be clear from the context; otherwise the X-notation is ambiguous. 

Observe that the complete sum is unaltered if we replace x by y, 
y by z, and z by 2; for this cyclic interchange merely alters the order 
in which the three terms occur. The PEproaOn (y —z) (2-2) («—y) has 
the same property. 

Definition. An expression in x, y, z which is unaltered by cyclic 
interchange of these letters is cyclic in (x, y, 2). 

A similar definition can be given when there are more than three 
letters. For convenience of reference and comparison, it is desirable 
to write expressions with their terms in cyclic order whenever possible. 
Thus we prefer to write bc +ca+ab rather than ab+ac+be. 

Remark (vy). To test an expression for symmetry or skewness we 
interchange letters two at a time. A cyclic interchange involves change 
of all the letters. Thus a function may be cyclic but not symmetric, 
e.g. Lxry(«—y), bc? +ca?+ab?. See also Ex. 10(5), no. 16. 


Exercise 10(b) 
Prove that the following expressions have linear factors, and find them. 
1 2a? —3ay — 2y?+ 72+ by — 4. 2 x? —y?+ 2nz— 14yz — 4827. 
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3 Find the values of a for which 2a?—5x2y—3y?—x+ay—3 has linear 
factors. [The factors must be of the form (x — 3y + 3k) (2a+ y— I1/k).] 


4 Show that 2?+ 4ry + 3y? + 2” — 2y + 6 does not possess linear factors. 
Using the remainder theorem, together with considerations of degree, symmetry 
and skewness when helpful, factorise 
(e+y+z)?—(2+y? +2°). 
yey? — 2°) + zar(2* — a?) + wy(x? —y?). 
aly —2z)%+y(z—2x)? +2x(x—y)?. 
(e+ytz)?—(e+y>+2%). 


Write the expressions in nos. 6, 7 in the &-notation. 


wo on A wn 


10 Write in full the following expressions, assumed to involve three letters: 
(i) Xa?; (ii) La®y?; (iii) Lbe(b—c); (iv) La%be; (v) Lbe?. 

[In (v), cyclic interchange gives bc? + ca?+ab?, which is only half the number 
of terms implied by 2, meaning ‘sum of all terms of the type “letter x another 
letter squared”’’.} 

11 Prove that (i) X(b-—c) = 0; (ii) Xbc(b—c) = La (b—c); 

(iii) La(b? —c?) = (b—c) (c—a)(a—5). 

12 Prove X(b—c)? = 3(b—c) (ec—a) (a—5). 

13 Prove Xa3(b? —c?) = —(b—c) (e—a) (a—b) (be + ca+ab). 

14 Prove that La"(b—c) contains the factor (b—c)(c—a)(a—b) for any 
positive integer n > 2. 
*15 (i) By taking z = b—c, y = c—a, z = a—b in the example in 10.22 (2). de- 
duce no. 12. (ii) Similarly, deduce the factors of Xa*(b—c)°. (iii) Use the result of 
no. 8 to factorise (6 —c)® + (c—a)'+(a—5)5. 
*16 Prove that a symmetric or skew function of three variables is also cyclic. 
{If f(a, b,c) is symmetric, 

f(a, 6, c) = f(b, a, c) = f(b, ¢, a); 

if itis skew, f(a.b,c) = —f(b,a,c) = —{—f(b,¢,a)} = f(b, ¢, a).] 


10.3. Polynomial equations: relations between roots and coeffi- 
cients 


10.31 Quadratics: a summary 


If the equation az? +bx+c = 0 has roots a, £ (possibly equal), the 
reader will know that 
pen, tape 
a a 
He will have used these symmetrical relations to calculate the values 
of other symmetric functions of « and £ (such as «2+ 6%, «/f+ A/c), 
and to construct quadratics having prescribed functions of a and £ 
as roots (e.g. ‘form the equation whose roots are 3a—/, 38—«a’). 


We now extend this work to cubic and quartic equations. 
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10.32 Theory of cubic equations 
If the distinct numbers a, f, y satisfy 


aa? + bx? + cx+d = 0, (i) 
then by Theorem I of 10.13, 
ax3 + ba? +cxu+d = a(x-a)(x—f)(x-y). (ii) 


If the unequal numbers a, f satisfy (i), then by the Remainder 
Theorem x—a and «—f are factors of the left-hand side, and by 
division the other factor is seen to be linear and of the form a(z—y). 
By the statement ‘a, £, 8 are the roots of (i)’ we mean that y = f, so 
that the factor «—f appears twice in (ii). Similarly, by ‘a, a, a are 
the roots of (i)’ we mean that the right-hand side of (ii) is a(z — a). 

Thus, if a, £, y (not necessarily distinct) are the roots of (i), then 
(ii) holds in all cases. Expanding the right-hand side by direct 
multiplication, 


ax’ + ba? +ca+d =ax®—alat+fPt+y)e+a(py+yatap)x—aapy. 


Equating coefficients, we find 


b c d as 
SPY = 2; Byt+yat+oB =—, apy = —-. (iii) 


Conversely, the cubic having roots x = «, B, y is 


(x —a) (w—f)(x—Y) = 9, 


i.e. —(at+fh+y)a+(Pyt+yat+ap)x—afpy = 0, 
in which 

the coefficient of x? is +1, 

the coefficient of x? is —(sum of roots), 


the coefficient of is (sum of the products of the 
roots taken in pairs), 
and. the constant term is — (product of roots). 


Observe the sequence + — + — of the signs. 
Remark. The relations (iii) do not help us to solve the cubic equation, 
because elimination of (say) £ and y from them leads to 


aa? + ba?+catd = 0; 


they are equivalent to the information that ‘a, £ and y are the roots 
of (i)’. 
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Examples 
(i) If a, 8, y are the roots of px? +qxu-+r = 0, express in terms of p, g, T: 


(a) Xa*, (0) ze, (c) a8, (d) Xa, (e) UA y. 


q r 
We have Za =-0, Lfy=-, afy=-—-. 
By a By . 
q 2q 
a X02 = (Da)y?-2Dfy = 0-2-—- = -——. 
(a) (a) by 5 Z 
(b) pity _ 9 
a apy r 


(c) First method. Since « is a root of the given equation, 
par+qatr = 0; 
there are similar relations for f, y. Adding, 
pra +qria+3r = 0, 


Za = ——., 


Second method. By the example in 10.22 (2), 
a8 + £2 +8 — 3afy = (a+Bh+y) (+ f2+y?—Py—ya—af) 
=0, since La = 0. 


3r 
Las = 3afy = ——. 
p Pp 


(d) From the given equation, pa*+qa+7r = 0, and hence 
pas + ga’ +ra? = 0. 
Adding this to the two similar relations for f, y, 
pra +qhas +rda? = 0. 


by using (a) and (c), and so Sa’ = 5qr/p?. 
(e) Consider (Xa) (XPy). A term like £*y occurs only once, as the product 
£.fy. The terms afy arises in three ways, from a. fy, 8. ya, y.af. Hence 


(Xa) (Ly) = Lp*y + 3a fy. 
3r 


3r 
0=Xf*y-—, and & =—. 
py > py 5 
(ii) Form the cubic whose roots are (a) B+y, y+a, a+; (b) By/a, ya/B, aB/y, 
where a, 8, y are the roots of «*® + x? —24x—16 = 0. 
We have Ee=—-1, Upy=—24, afy = 16. 
(a) B+y = Xa-—a =—1-a. Similarly y+a =—1-—£,a+f=-—1-y. We 
require the cubic whose roots are —1—a, —1—f, —1—-y. 
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In the given equation put y = —l—2,ie.7 =—1—-y: 
(—1-—y)?+(—1—y)?—24(—1—y)—16 = 0, 
i.e. ys + 2y?— 23y—8 = 0. (A) 


The values of y which satisfy this are related to the values of x which satisfy 
the given equation by the formula y = — 1— zx. Since these values of z are a, £, y, 
hence the values of y are —1—a, —1—f, —1—y; therefore (A) is the required 
cubic. (We could also say that 


av? + 2a? —237—-8 = 0 


is the required equation, because the letter used for the unknown is immaterial 
when the roots are given.) 
(b) By/a = afy/a? = 16/a?. Put y = 16/2, i.e. 2? = 16/y: 


2 1\3 
so by squaring, oaat(=— 3) = 16*(1 -] ; 
y 7] 
4 (2 ; 1\? 
i.e. ; (--3) = (.-2) ; 
yyy y 
which reduces to y® — 38y2+ 49y—16 = 0. 


The argument used in (a) shows that this is the required equation; but see the 
Remark at the end of 13.53. 


10.33 Quartic equations 
By reasoning as in 10.32 we find that if «, 8, y, 6 are the roots of 


ax’ + bz? +cxz?+-dx+e = 0, 


bb, b 
then at+Pt+y+d= =a ie. La= = 
aB+ay+ad-+py+ps+ys =~, i.e. Lop =<, 
d d 
Byé+yda+ dapt+apy = ae Lafy = a 
and apd =<. 


Again notice the alternation of the signs. 

Applications of the theory given in 10.31—-10.33 to coordinate 
geometry are illustrated in 16.22 (2); 16.26, ex. (i); 16.32; 16.12, ex. (ii); 
and elsewhere. 
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Exercise 10(c) 
1 Ifa, f are the roots of z?— 5x+3 = 0, calculate 


(i) aB+afs (ii) +55 Gil) (@—1)B-Ds Civ) a+ Br 
a 


B 


2 If a, £ are the roots of 3”?+22—4 = 0, construct the equation whose 
roots. are (i) Ifa, 1/83 (ii) a, f%5 (ill) + 1/8, B+ Va 

3 Write down the conditions for both roots of ax? + ba+c¢ = 0 to be positive. 

4 Ifa, £, y are the roots of x? + x? — 14x — 24 = 0, calculate 


(v) (a—f)?; (vi) +6; (vii) a3+f%; (viii) w+ £4. 


G) (+N G+Y (y+); Gi) Els (itl) Bats ivy BEY, 
(v) Zat; (vi) Lat; (vii) Date. 


5 If a, ~, y are the roots of 2°+4277+a2—2=0, construct the equation 
whose roots are 
@) Py yee a+Bs (i) Fs Gil) (B+), BY +a), MatB)s 
(iv) a, oie es (v) an, Bo, yt. 
6 If a, f, y are the roots of 62*—2?— 6x—2 = 0, form the equation whose 
roots area+4, 8+4, y+4. Hence solve the given equation. 
7 ‘If 23+3Hx+G = 0 has two roots equal, prove G2+4H* = 0. [Let the 
roots be a, a, f; then 2a+ 8 = 0.] 
8 If the roots of z?+3H2z+G = 0 areina.p., prove G = 0. [a+y = 28] 
9 If 23+ pa2+qx+r = 0, find the condition for the roots to be in (i) A.P.; 
(ii) G.P. 
10 Ifa, £, y are the roots of # + px? +qx+r = 0, construct the equation whose 
roots are a?— By, 6?—ya, y?—af, and comment on the special cases (i) p = 0, 
(ii) g = 0. Also write down the value of (a?— fy) (6? — ya) (vy? — a). 


r @4+r —part—qa 
a — e+ = = 
E is ale a a a 


=~ (pa. 


11 If at+p2?+¢ = 0 has roots a, f, y, 6, construct the equation whose roots 
area+ft+y, B+yt6, y+ot+a, d+at+f. 

12 If «t+ px? +q2+7r = 0 has three equal roots, prove that p?+ 12r = 0 and 
9q2 = 32pr; and show that the value of the repeated root is — 3q/4p. 


10.4 Elimination 
10.41 Further examples 


When a system of equations is given and the number of equations 
is greater than the number of unknowns, then in general the equations 
cannot all be satisfied unless the coefficients are related in some way. 
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There may be more than one such relation. Each is called an elaminant 
of the system of equations. Owing to the importance of elimination,} 
especially in coordinate geometry, we give some further examples. 
No general methods can be laid down; but see 11.43. 
(i) Use of an identity. 
Eliminate x, y, z from 
atytz2=a, w+y?+z2=5%, 2+y3+22=c8%, xyz= a8, 
From the identity (10.22, ex.) 
a8 + y8 + 28 — Bayz = (wt ytz)(2+y?+22—ye—ze— ay), 


we have c® — 3d = a(b? — Lyz); 
and (Xx)? = La?4+2Dyz, so Lyz = $(a?— 6%). 
Hence 2(c? — 3d8) = a(3b? —a?). 


(ii) Use of theory equations. 
Eliminate m, n from (y — ma)? = a®m? + b?, (y—nx)? = a*n? + 6%, mn = — 1. 
The first two equations show that m and n are the roots of the quadratic in t 


(y—tx)? = at? + ?, 


i.e. (a? — 2?) #2 4+ Qayt + (6? —y?) = 0. 
The third equation shows that the product of these roots is — 1, so 
62 = y 
aot 1, 
i.e. eity? = a*+b?*. 


For the geometrical interpretation see 17.47, (ii). 
The method illustrated in ex. (ii) can sometimes be used to solve a system of 
equations as in ex. (iii) following. See also Ex. 10(d), nos. 12-14. 
(iii) Solwe for x, y, z: 
etaytatz=at, x+byt+b%z= bt, x+cy+c%2 = ct. 
These equations show that a, b, c are three roots of the quartic in é 
“A—Pz—tw—x=0. 
Since the coefficient of @ is zero, the sum of the roots is zero, and hence the 
remaining root is —(a+b+c). Then 
— 2 = product of roots = —abc(a+b+e); 
y = sum of the products of the roots taken in threes 
= abe—(a+b+c) (be+ca+ab); 
—z = sum of the products of the roots taken in pairs 
= be +ca+ab—(at+b+c)(a+b+c) 
= —(a?+6?+c?+bc+ca+ab). 
Hence 2 =abexLa, y= abe—(Xa)(Xbe), z= U(a?+be). 


{ It has already been used in this book. 
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10.42 Common root of two equations 
(1) The necessary and sufficient condition that the quadratics 


av?+ba+c=0, a’x?+b’r+c’ =0 
have a common root is 
(ab’ —a’b) (bc’ —6’c) = (ca’ —c’a)?2. (i) 


Necessary. If there is a value of x which satisfies both equations, 
then by treating them as simultaneous equations in x?, x and elimin- 
ating first 2, and then 2?, we obtain 


(ab’ —a’'b) x? = bce’—6’c, (ab’—a’'b) x = ca’ —C'a. 
(ab’ —a’b) (bc’ — b’c) = (ab’ —a’b)? x? = (ca’ —c’'a)?, 


so that the condition follows. 
Sufficient. If ab’ —a’b + 0, the condition (i) can be written 


ee me 
ab’ —a’b ’—a’/b" 
Put A = (ca’ —c’a)/(ab’ — a’b); then A? = (be’ — b’c)/(ab’ —a’b), and 

(ab’ —a’b) A? = be’—b’c,  (ab’—a’b)A = ca’ —c’'a. 

(ab’ —a’b) (aA? + BA) = a(be’ — b’c) + b(ca’ —c’a) 

= —c(ab’—a’b) on simplifying. 
Hence (ab’ —a’b) (aA? +6A+c) = 0; and similarly 
(ab’ —a’b) (a’A?24+b’A+c’) = 0. 


Since ab’ —a’b + 0, these show that x = A satisfies both quadratics. 
If ab’—a’b = 0, then the given condition (i) shows ca’—c’a = 0. 
Hence a:6:c = a’:6’:c’, and so the quadratics are not independent. 
In this case the result holds trivially. 
Remark. Direct calculation will verify that 


4{(ab’ — a’b) (be’ — b’c) — (ca’ —c’a)*} 
= (6? — 4ac) (b’* — 4a’c’) — (2ac’ + 2a’c — bb’)?. 
The condition (i) is therefore equivalent to 


(62 — 4ac) (b’2— 4a’c’) = (2ac’ + 2a’c — bb’)?. (ii) 
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(2) When the given equations are of degree higher than the second, 
we eliminate the highest powers step by step until two quadratics 
with a common root are obtained. For example, if 


f = 2° +b2?+cr+d=0 
and g = px*+qu+r=0 (iii) 
have a common root, then this root also satisfies p. f—ax.g = 0, i.e. 
(pb — aq) x? +(pe—ar)x+pd = 0. (iv) 


Conversely, a common root of g = 0 and p.f—ax.g = 0 is also a 
common root of g = 0 and f = 0. Hence f = 0, g = 0 have a common 
root if and only if (iii) and (iv) have a common root, and a condition 
like (i) will express this fact. 


10.43 Repeated roots 
With the notation of 10.13, suppose that 


P(x) = (e—a)rg(a) (l<r<n), 


where g(a) + 0. Then by the Remainder Theorem x—« is not a factor 
of the polynomial g(x). We say that the polynomial p(x) has a repeated 
factor x—«a of order r; and that the equation p(x) = 0 has an r-fold 
root x = a, r equal roots a, a root x = a of multiplicity r, or a root x = a 
of order r. If r = 1, we call x—a a simple factor of p(x), andx=aa 
simple root of p(x) = 0. 

If p(x) = 0 has a root x = « of order r, then x = a is also a root of 
p (x) = 0, of order r—1. 

Prod pla) = r(w—ay*g(a) + (war g(a) 

= (x— a) {rg(x) + (w—a) g’(x)}. 


Since g(a) + 0, the contents of the last bracket are non-zero when 
x =a. Hence x = «isa root of p'(x) = 0, of order exactly r—1. 

Conversely, tf p'(x) = 0 has a root x = a of order r—1, then provided 
x = a satisfies p(x) = 0, tt is a root of p(x) = 0 of order r. 

Proof. Suppose x = a is a root of p(x) = 0 of order s. Then the 
preceding theorem shows that a is a root of p’(x) = 0 of order s—1. 
Hence r—1=s-—l,ie.r=s. 

These two results show that the necessary and sufficient someon 
for p(x) = 0 to have a repeated root is that p(x) = 0, p'(x) = 0 have a 
common root. 
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Exercise 10(d) 
Eliminate t from 
1 x=t-lf,y=4+1/e. 2 «= a(l—#)/(1+@), y = 26¢/(14+2). 
3 Eliminate x, y fromart+y =a,27+y = 0, 2t+y4 = c4. 
4 Ifa?+2?2 = b?+y? = ay—bx = 1, prove a? +6? = 1. 
[(a? + 27) + (62 + y?) — 2(ay— bax) = 0, i.e. (2 +6)? +(y—a)?=0, .. 2 =—b and 
y=4.] 
5 If a’x+b y = zy, b?x—a®y = x? —y?, and 2*+y?=1, prove a#+b?=1. 
[Solve the first two equations for a, 6’, using the third.] 
6 Eliminate zg, y, z from zy = a, yz = b?, 27 = c?, w® +y2+2? = a. 
7 (i) Eliminate 2z,y from yt+ilx=al?+2al, y+ma=am'+2am, and 
y+tnx = an*+2an. *(ii) Interpret geometrically. 
8 (i) Eliminate m, n from 
mez—-myt+ta=0, na—-—nyta=0, m—n=c(1+mn). 
*(ii) Interpret geometrically. 
9 Eliminate /, m, n from the equations in no. 7 and lm = b. 
10 Ehminate A, » from 
2 2 2 2 
Prone rota Pra ae 
11 Solve the following equations for x, y, 2: 
etaytaz=a*, x+byt+b%=b', x+cy+c%=c3. 
12 Solve a+b+c = 5, 6be+ca+ab = 7, abc = 3. 
13 Solve at+b+c = —2, a? +6?+c? = 30, abe = — 10. 
14 Solve a+y+z = 2, 2? +y?4+2? = 14, 23 +y? +2? = 20. 
15 Prove that the necessary and sufficient condition for 
v+Qar+2qr+r=0 and wz+pr+q=0 


=1, A+tp=a+6?. 


to have a common root is r?— 3pqr+p*r+q? = 0. 


Find the necessary and sufficient condition for the following to have a double root. 
16 #°+p2+q = 0. (Cf. Ex. 10(a), no. 20.) 
17 a4+px+q=0. (Cf. Ex. 10(a), no. 21.) 


18 Find the common root condition for az'+be+c=0, px'+qu+r= 0. 
[Eliminate x, 2° in turn.] 
*19 If 6? +c and (#?+2bx%+c)"—! is a factor of p(x) and of p’(x), prove that 
(a? + 2ba +c)" is a factor of p(x). Explain why the restriction b® + c is needed. 


10.5 The H.c.F. of two polynomials 


10.51 The H.C.F. process 


The last result in 10.43 shows that, to find the repeated roots (if 
any) of p(x) = 0, we must find all factors common to p(x) and p’(2). 
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We now show how to find a highest common factor (H.0.F.) of any 
pair of polynomials ee . It will be convenient to write degf 

for ‘the degree of f(x) ete so on. 
Suppose deg f = m and deg g = n, where m > n. Then we can divide 
f(x) by g(x), obtaining the quotient g,(x) and remainder r,(x), wheret 
F(%) = g(x) y(&) + 1ry(2). (i) 


The degree of r,(x) must be less than that of g(x), and hence 
deg r, < n—1. We can therefore divide g(x) by 7,(x), getting quotient 
q(x) and remainder r,(x), where 


g(&) = 1y(%) a(x) + 72(x) (ii) 


and degr, < degr,, i.e. degr, < n—2. 
Similarly, dividing 7,(z) by r.(x) gives quotient ¢,(x) and remainder 


rae) nee ry(ae) = rele) galt) +19(@) (ii) 


and degr, < n—3. 
Proceeding thus, we eventually obtain 


1,e(%) = r,_4(%) g,(x) +17,(%) (8) 
and 1,1(@) = 14(X) Fo4a(%) + Po41(2), (s+1) 


where r,,,(7) = 0. The stage (s+1) is reached after at most n+1 
applicationst of the successive division process 


JAG. Coty. TiS oes Tee Tes. Peas 
First, suppose f(x) and g(x) have a eommon factor h(x), so that 
f(a) = file) h(a), g(x) = g,(@) h(@). 
The identity (i) shows that 
r(x) = f(x) — g(x) q(x) = h(x) {fi(&) — gu() a4(2)}, 


so that h(x) is also a factor of r,(z). Identity (ii) then shows that h(z) 
is a factor of r,(x), and so on. Finally, identity (s) shows that h(z) 
is a factor of 7,(x). Hence 


any common factor of f(x), g(x) is also a factor of r,(x). (A) 


Secondly, suppose that k(x) is a factor of r,(x). Then identity (s+ 1) 
shows that k(x) is also a factor of r,_,(x); hence by identity (s), k(x) is 


7 Cf. 10.13, ex. (v). 
{ This is seen from the degrees of the successive remainders. 
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a factor of r,_,(x); etc. Thus from (ii) we see that k(x) is a factor of 
g(x), and hence by (i) it is a factor of f(x). Therefore 


any factor of r,(x) is a common factor of f(x) and g(x). (B) 


From (B) it follows that r,(z) itself must be a common factor of 
f(x) and g(x); and (A) shows that every common factor of f(z) and g(x) 
must also be a factor of 7,(x). Consequently, 

(a) if r,(x) = constant, then f(x) and g(x) can have no algebraic 
common factor, and we say that f(x), g(x) are coprime polynomials; 

(b) if r,(z) ts a polynomial, then r,(x) is the (algebraic) highest 
common factor of f(#) and g(x). It has been found as the last non-zero 
remainder in the process of successive division just described (the H.C.F 
process or Euclid’s algorithm). . 


Examples 
(i) Find the H.c.¥. of 
Qa4 — 4a + 52+ 22-3 and w—at+a%4+ 4a2— 2x +3. 
We begin by dividing 
Q(a5 — at + 23+ 4a2-—Qa4+3) by 2at—4x9+ 5x2 + 2a —3, 


in order to avoid introducing fractional coefficients. The introduction or 
removal of numerical common factors at any stage is permissible since this 
does not alter the algebraic factors. f 


g = 2at-—4a3+ 5a?+ 2Za-— 3 2a — Qar4 + 208 +. 8a? -—-4a4+6 =f 
2at+2a%— 6x?+ 18a 2a — 40r4 + 5a + Qar* — Ba 
— 62° +112?-—l6a— 3 2x4 — 33+ 6a®-— 2+6 
—6a3— 627+ 18a —54 2a4 — 44° + 5a? + 2a —3 
17a? — 342+ 51 e+ 2?—374+9= 7, 
Remove factor 17: a#7— 2a+ 3=1f, x — 2x" + 3x 
| 3x" — 6x +9 
3x? — 6a +9 
O=1rs 


The u.c.¥. is the last non-zero remainder 1, viz. 2? — 2a + 3. 
(ii) Test the equation 
4ac5 — 20a:4 + 2503 + 10x? —-20x—8 = 0 


for repeated roots, and hence solve it. 
A repeated factor of f = 4x5 — 20a* + 252° + 10x? — 202 — 8 is a common factor 


+ Numerical factors are regarded as irrelevant; Ar,(x), where A is any non-zero 
constant, would also be called the H.0.F. 
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of f and f’ = 5(4x*— 1625 + 152+ 42%—4). We therefore begin by applying the 
H.C.F. process to f and g = 4x4 — 1603 + 15a? + 42—4. 


g = 42*— 162° + 15a? 4+ 4e-—4 405 — 20x14 + 2523 + 102?-20x-— 8=f 
4et— 14934 822+ 82 45 —1624+15a3+ 4a?— 4 
— 223+ Tax*-4e-—4 — 474+102?+ 62?-—16x—-— 8 
— 2734 Tx?9-—4a—4 — 474+ 162°-—152?— 4dv+ 4 
0O=r — 623+ 2122-—12¢%—12 


Remove —3: 
28 — Te?+ 4a+ 457, 


The u.c.¥. is 2x°—723+42+4. By using the Remainder Theorem, we find 
that it has a factor z— 2; hence 


H.C.F, = (a—2) (2a?—3a”—2) = (w—2)2(2¢41). 
From 10.43 it follows that 2—2, 22+1 are repeated factors of orders 3, 2 


inf, and that x = 2, x = — fare roots of f = 0 of orders 3, 2. Since f has degree 5, 
there can be no other roots. , 


10.52 An important algebraic theorem 
The identities (i), (ii), ... in 10.51 show that 
T, =af+bog, where | a=1, & =-qQ:; 
T,=a4f+6,9, where a,=—Q,, b= 1+9)93; 


and so on. We thus see that 
r, = af +bg, (C) 
where a, b are polynomials in x. 
Writing f = 7,¢,9 =7,y, then by (C) 


l1=ad¢+by, 


where ¢, y have no algebraic common factor. Since a¢ + by has no algebraic 
factor (being identically 1), hence a, b are coprime. 

(a) If r, = constant, then we may divide (C) by r, and get the important 

THEoREM. If f,g are coprime polynomials, then other coprime polynomials 
A, B exist for which Af + Bg = 1. 

(6) If r, 7s a polynomial in x, then we have: 

The u.c.¥. of two polynomials f, g can be written in the form af +bg, where a, b 
are coprime polynomials. 

Definition. A polynomial is said to be irreducible when it has no algebraic 
factor of lower degree than itself. 

Corotuary. If f is irreducible and g, h are polynomials such that f is not a 
factor of g but f is a factor of gh, then f must be a factor of h. 

Proof.+ Since f is not a factor of g, the degree of any common factor of f, g 
is less than the degree of f and is therefore zero since by hypothesis f has no 
such factor. Hence f, g are coprime and, by the theorem, polynomials A, B 


exist such that 1 = Af+By, 
and so h = Afh+Bgh. 
Since f is a factor of gh, therefore gh = fk for some polynomial k, and so 
h = (Ah+Bk)f, 


i.e. f is a factor of h. 
f The result is ‘intuitively obvious’. 
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Remarks 
(a) The polynomials a, b in identity (C) are not unique, for clearly 


a= a+2 and 6b,= _o 
Ts 8 
(where c is any polynomial) would also satisfy (C). 
(f) There are arithmetical results (important in the Theory of Numbers) 
analogous to the preceding; they can be formulated by replacing ‘polynomial’, 
‘irreducible’, ‘degree’ by ‘integer’, ‘prime’, ‘magnitude’ respectively. 


10.53 Theory of partial fractions 


An application of the theorem in 10.52 is to prove the possibility of resolving 
a rational function into partial fractions. In 4.62 we stated and illustrated the 
practical methods for doing this in any particular example, but we did not 
attempt a general justification of our statements. 

Definitions. The rational function f/g, where f and g are polynomials in 2, is 
called (a) irreducible if f, g are coprime; (b) proper if deg f < deg g. 

If f, g have H.c.F. h (found as in 10.51), then f = Af, and g = hg,, so that 
(except for those values of x which make g = 0) f/g =/f,/9,; and f1,9, are co- 
prime. We shall therefore always assume that the rational function is irreducible. 

If f/g is not proper, we can express it as the sum of a polynomial and a proper 
fraction in the form q+7/g, by finding the quotient g and remainder r when 
f is divided by g. 

THEOREM. If p,, p, are coprime polynomials, the (irreducible) rational function 
F/(P1p2) can be expressed uniquely in the form 


where q is a polynomial and 1,/p,, 72/D2 are irreducible proper fractions. 
Proof. Since p,, p, are coprime, polynomials A, B exist such that 


Ap,+ Bp, =1. 
f _fldp.t+Bp,) _ Bf, Af 
PiP2 PiP2 Pi Pe 
By division, Bf=urytn and Af=qpatre, 


where degr, < deg p, and degr, < degp,. Hence 


T. PT. ‘ 
Set te (i) 
1 


P1P2 2 


where r,/p,, 7;/D_ are proper. They are also irreducible; for if (say) 7,/p, reduces 
to r{/p}, then result (i) shows that f/(,,) is equal to a fraction with denomi- 
nator pip, where deg(pip,) < deg(p1 9); this contradicts the hypothesis 
that f/(p, 2) is irreducible. 

To prove uniqueness of the decomposition (i), suppose if possible that 
ed gape Mai re Se 
Py Po PiPe Py Ps 


then (G—Q') PiPat(ns —13) Pa = (7-12) Pr 


r 
g+ na 
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Since p, is a factor of the left-hand side, therefore p, is a factor of (r,—12) 2). 
As p, is prime to p, by hypothesis, it follows from the corollary in 10.52 that 
pz must be a factor of r;—7r,. This is impossible unless 7;—7, = 0, for p, has 
higher degree than rj, and 7,, and so certainly degp, > deg(r,—7,). Thus 
r, = r,, and similarly we can show r; = 7,. It then follows that q’ = q. 
CoroLuary. If p,, Pe, ---» Pn are polynomials every two of which are coprime, 
then the (irreducible) rational function f/(p, pz... Pn) can be expressed uniquely 
im the form 
q+—+—+ eee +—, 
Pi Ps Pn 
where q 1s a polynomial and r,/p,, .--, 'n/Pn are proper and irreducible. 
This is proved by repeated applications of the preceding theorem: first to 
Pi( P2---Pn) to give r f; 
1 t 
GF — + 
Pi P2--+Pn 
then to p,(p;... Py) to give 
Ai Te + Ss 


=q+t— ; 
PeeiPa Da Dy Dn 


and so on. The uniqueness is proved by the same argument as in the theorem. 

Remark. For their application to a given rational function f/g, the preceding 
results depend on the factorisation of the denominator g into irreducible factors 
P\Pe-++Pn (cf. 4.63). In 13.61 we shall prove that a polynomial g(x) can be 
factorised into the product of linear and irreducible quadratic factors like 
(x— a)", {(x—b)? +07}, Assuming this, the above corollary shows that 


teas r Te 


g (a —a)" ve {(x—b)?+.07}"” ” 


where g and the 7,, r, are polynomials and degr, < r. degr, < 2s. 
By division, any polynomial ¢(x) of degree m can be written in the form 
f(x) = (w— a) d(x) + Ao, 
where A, is constant and ¢,(x) has degree m— 1. Similarly 
$i(x) = (w—a) (x) + Ay, 
and so on. Combining all these results, we havet 
d(x) = A,+A,(x2—a)+A,(v—a)? +... tAn(x—a)™ 
Hence the proper fraction 7,/(z—a)" can be expressed as 


Ay A, Ale: : 


(c—a)’ (w—ay ea 


(iii) 


Similarly, any polynomial ¢(2) can be written 
d(x) = {((x—b)? +07} d,(~) + Apxt+ Bo, 
where Ay, By are constants. Proceeding likewise with ¢,(x), etc., we obtain 
d(x) = (Apx+ By) +(A,x4+ B,) {((v—b)? +0734... 
+ (A,41%4+ B,4){(e— 6)? +07} 
+ This is the Lemma in 6.41. 
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if 6(x) has degree 2s—1 or less. Hence the proper fraction r,/{(a— 6)? +c?}* 

can be decomposed as 

A, x+ By A,x+B, A, ,2+B,.,; 

{(x—b)?+c%}* | ((x—b)*+e%}-1 | (w@—b)® +02 | 

The argument already used in proving the theorem shows that each of the 
reductions (iii), (iv) is unique. 

By combining (ii), (iii) and (iv), we completely prove the statements made 

in 4.62 (assuming, of course, the facts in 13.61; but see the Remark in that 

section). 


(iv) 


Exercise 10(e) 
Find the u.¢.¥. of 
1 23+ 32?— 8a— 24, 73 +327-—327—-9. 
2 223+ 7x? + 102+35, 204+ 7x3 — Qn? -— 327414, 
3 Qe —g?§4+4e7+15, w4+ 122-5. 


Test for repeated factors, and hence factorise completely 
4 x'—92?+4e+4 12. 5 wz —a + 4e%-— 3742. 
6 2° — 3x5 + 6x3 — 32?— 3x4 2. 


Test for repeated roots, and hence solve completely 
7 1204+ 423~— 4527+ 54 = 0. 8 2°— 523+ 54-2 = 0. 
*9 Find polynomials A, B of least degree such that 
A(2a' — 322+ 42 —1)+ B(x? + 22-3) = 1. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 10(f) 


1 Prove a(x? — y?) — 2hay always has linear factors. 


2 If 3”?+ 2Axry + 2y?+ 2ax—4y+1 has linear factors, prove that A must 
satisfy A*+ 4aA + 2(a2 +3) = 0. Is this sufficient? 


3 Establish the identity La? — 3ayz = (22) (Xx? — Xyz) as follows: 
(i) Expand (z+ y)’ to show 2° +43 = (x+y)§— 32y(x+y). 
(ui) Deduce that xz? + y? +23 — 3xyz = (w+ y)?+23- 382y(a@+y+z2), and fac- 
torise the sum of two cubes. 
4 (i) Verify that 2? + y?+2%-—yz—z2—axy = H(y—2)? + (2-2)? + (x4— y)*}. 
(ii) Ifw+y+z> 0, prove z°+4%+2° > 3xyz unless x = y = 2. 
(ii) Ifa+y+z= 0, prove z+ 43 +23 = 3xyz. 
5 Ifa = b+c—a,y=c+a—b,z=a+b-—c, prove (using no. 4(i)) 
x8 + y3 +28 — 3xyz = 4(a? + 63 +c? — 3abe). 
6 Factorise (i) X(6%+c*)(b—c); (ii) 2a(b4—c4). 
7 Use the identity (2x)? = Lx? 4 22yz to prove 
(i) 2(b—c)? = 2h(a—b)(a—c); (ii) La2(b—c)? = 2Dbe(a—b) (a—c). 
8 Eliminate ¢ from xv = # +, y = #8+72-3. 
9 Eliminate z, y from x—y = a, z?-y? = 6%, 22 -—-yF = C8. 
10 Ifpa—gqy = x*—y*, py +x = day, x? +y? = 1, prove (p+q)#+(p—9g)t = 2. 
[Solve the first two equations for p, g, using the third.] 
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11 ‘The equation (a—1)? = A(a— 2) (x — 4) has equal roots.’ (i) If ~ has a 
given value, prove this statement holds for A = 0 and one other value. (ii) If 
A has a given non-zero value, prove the statement is true for two values of 
# only if A < 1. If A = — 15, find the two sets of equal roots. 


12 Find the condition for the roots of az* +ba-+c = 0 to divide the distance 
between the roots of a’x?+b’x+c’ = 0 internally and externally in the same 
ratio. 


*13 If (a,2°+6,2+¢,)/(a,27+6,2%+0¢,) takes the same value when z has the 
values given by a,2?+ b,x -+¢3 = 0 (b2 > 4agc3), prove that 

A Ag Ay” 

b, b, 6b, | =9. 

CG C2 oy 
[If the value taken is k, then (a,k — a,) x? + (b,k — b,) w+ (cg —c,) = 0 must have 
the same roots as a,2?+b,x7+0c,; = 0. Hence corresponding coefficients are 
proportional. ] 

14 What can be said about the coefficients in an equation whose roots are 

(i) a, B, -a—f; (ii) 0,a,8,y; (iii) a/b, b/c, cla; *(iv) tan @,, tan 0,, tan 9,, 
where 0, + 0, + 0, is an integral multiple of 7? 


15 If a line cuts the curve z = af?, y = aé® in three points for which ¢ has 
the values ¢,, t,, ts, prove Ltgts = 0. 


16 If one root of z®+axz+6=0 is twice the difference of the other two, 
prove that the roots are 
—13b/12a, 13b/3a, —13b/4a, and that 1440+ 21976? = 0. 
17 If a, £, y are the roots of 23+px+q=0, express a'+/4+74 in terms 
of p, q. 
18 Obtain the equation whose roots exceed by 3 the roots of 
at + 1205 + 4927+ 78x +42 = 0, 


and hence solve the given equation. 


19 Ifa, £ are the roots of az? + 2hx+b = 0, find the quartic equation whose 
roots are + 1/a, + 1/f. 


20 Eliminate A, yu, v from 
x? 2 zi x? 2 22 x? 2 2 
eritesa ra mics eer ar ey ~ 7 atp on cy 
and Apv = abe. . 
21 If «3+ 3az*+3br+c¢ = 0 has a repeated root, prove that this root also 
satisfies x? + 2ax +b = 0. Hence show that the repeated root is (ce — ab) /2(a? — b). 
22 Prove that z4+px+q = 0 cannot have a repeated root of order 3. 


23 Prove that Ee a” 
e+—+—+...4—=0 
2 3 n 
cannot have a repeated root. [p’(z) = 0 only when x = —1 if n is even, and 
p(x) + Oif nis odd. Clearly p(—1) + 0.] 
24 Find k so that 22* —32?—2a”+k = 0 has (i) a double root; (ii) a triple root; 
and solve in each case. 
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*25 Determine the values of m and c for which the line y = mx+c is (i) an 
inflexional tangent, (ii) a double tangent, to the curve y = x°(x?+ 4a — 18). 
[In (ii), the equation 2?(a? + 42 —18)—ma—c = 0 has two double roots.] 

26 If 2ac’ + 2a’c = bb’ and if az? + ba +e, a’x? + b’a +c’ have a common factor, 
prove that at least one of these quadratics is a perfect square. [See 10.42 (1), 
Remark. ] 

27 Ifa, 6, c, d are constants such that ad + bc, and f, g, p, g are polynomials 
in x such that p = af+bg, g =cf+dg, prove that f, g and p, g have the same 
H.c.¥. What happens if ad = bc? 

*28 If p(z,y) is a symmetrical polynomial in (x, y) having factor x—y, prove 
that actually (~—y)? is a factor. [p(%,y) = La,,(v"y*+a%y"). The conditions 
for p to be zero when x = y are the same as those for @p/dx to be zero when 
“= y.] 

*29 Cubic equations : Cardan’s method} of solution. Every cubic can be reduced 
(see Ex. 13 (d), no. 15) to the standard form 


“+ 3Hxe+G= 0. (a) 
The identity in no. 3 shows that if y, z can be chosen so that 
y+e2=G and y=—-H, (b) 
then z = —y—z will be a root of (a). Prove that y*, z? must be the roots of 
#2—Gt—H? = 0. (c) 


*30 (i) If G2+4H? > 0, show that there are distinct numbers y, z satisfying (b), 
so that 2 = —y—z is a root of (a). Useno. 4(i) to show that there are no other 
roots. 

(ii) If G?+4H? = 0, show that the right-hand side of the identity in 
no. 3 becomes (a+ 2y)(a—y)*, so that (a) has three roots, two of which are 
equal, viz. —2y, y, y. 

(iii) If G2+4H? < 0, numbers satisfying (b) do not exist. The following 
trigonometrical method can then be used. 

Put « = kcos@ in (a), and choose k& so that k?:3Hk = 4: —3. Show that 
(a) then becomes cos 30 = G/{2H ./(—H)}. Verify that condition (iii) ensures 
that 30 can be found from this, and hence that three values of cos 0 = x/k are 
obtainable. 

+ So-called, although discovered by Tartaglia. 
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11 


DETERMINANTS AND SYSTEMS 
OF LINEAR EQUATIONS 


11.1 Linear simultaneous equations 


11.11 Two equations in two unknowns 
The usual method of solving 


a,x+b,y =¢,, 


by elimination shows that 


(4,b,—4,b,)% = ¢,b,—Cgb, and (a,b,—ayb,) y = a,¢,—G9¢. (i) 


If a,b,—a,b, + 0, these give unique values for x and y. 

When a,b,—a,b, = 0, we may assume throughout that a, and 6, 
(and likewise a, and b,) are not both zero; for if a, = 0 = by, the first 
equation becomes 0 = c,, which is either false or trivial. Two cases 
arise. 

(a) If at least one of c,b,—c¢,b,, @,C,—,C, is not zero, (i) gives a 
contradiction. The given equations therefore have no solution, and 
are said to be inconsistent. 

(b) If a,b,—a,b, = ¢,b,—Cyb, = a,c,—a,c¢, = 0, then (i) gives no 
information. Since a,, b, are assumed to be not both zero, suppose 
a, + 0. The first of the given equations can then ‘be solved for x in 
terms of y. When y is given the value yp, let the value obtained for 
x be x; then 


c,—byy 
geag a o. 
Since Ag Xy+beYo— Ce = 42(C1— 140) 4 4 yy — cy 


ay 
_ Ugly — Ay Cg + (Ay b,—Gb1) Yo 
ay 
=0 by hypothesis (5), 
any values of x, y satisfying the first equation also satisfy the second. 
The solution is said to be indeterminate. (Roughly, hypothesis (b) 
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shows that corresponding coefficients are ‘proportional’, so that the 
equations are not distinct.) 

Geometrically, the given equations represent straight lines. If 
a,b, —a,b, + 0, the lines are not parallel, and the above solution (i) 
represents their unique point of intersection. In case (a), the lines are 
parallel, while in (6) the equations represent the same line. 


11.12 Three equations in three unknowns 


Here we obtain only the general form of the results corresponding 
to (i), and postpone discussion of details until 11.4. 
Elimination of z from the first and second of 


a,¢2+b,y+c,2 = dy, 
Agt + boy +Coz = do, 
agX+b,y+C3z = dy 
gives (44 Cy —GgC,) # + (B,C. —b,¢,) y = dC, —dy¢y, 
and elimination of z from the second and third gives 
(Cg — Ag Cy) % + (byC3 — bg Cy) Y = del3 — 3 Cp. 
Now eliminate y from these last two equations: 
{(bg C3 — 30g) (Ay Cy — yy) — (by Cg — 0g€}) (4g6g — 4g Cq)} & 
= (bgC3 —bgCq) (dy Cy — dgC 1) — (by Cg — B,.€,) (4,€3 — dg Ce). 
On simplifying we find that the coefficient of x is 
Co(A b5Cg — 4030, + Agb3C, — Ab, C3 + 43, C.— A3b2¢,), 


and that the right-hand side reduces to c, times a similar expression. 
The solution for x therefore has denominator 


Abo. = A1b3Ce + Azb5C, x Qs b, C3 + 3b, Cy io Az boCy. (ii) 


We should find similarly that this is also the denominator in the 
expressions for y and z. 


11.13 Structure of the solutions 


Instead of proceeding to higher eliminations, we notice the following 
properties of the expression (ii). 

(x) There are six terms. In each term there is just one a, one b and 
one c; and in each term the suffixes 1, 2, 3 all occur, without repetition. 
The signs preceding the terms are alternately +, —. 
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(8) The suffixes of the letters a, b, cin each term form one of the six 
permutations of the numbers 1, 2, 3. For example, consider a,b,cg: if 
we interchange the suffixes in pairs until they are in natural order 
1, 2, 3, we find that the number of interchanges is odd. Similarly, for 
the term a3b,c, the number is even. It is easily verified that all the 
terms for which the number is odd are preceded by the sign —, while 
those for which it is event have +. (For a given term it can be proved 
that the number of interchanges is either always odd or else always 
even, no matter how the rearrangement to natural order is carried out.) 
Hence the sign of each term in (ii) is decidable by the parity of the number 
of interchanges of its suffixes from the actual to the natural order. 


11.2 Determinants 


11.21 Determinants of order 2 
The symbol 


A, be 


called a second-order determinant, is defined to mean a,b,—a,b,. The 
following five properties{ of A are easily verified. 


(1) The value of A is unaltered by interchange of rows and columns. 
That is, if 1 


b, by 


then A’ = A. We call A’ the transpose of A. 

By use of this result, any property proved for rows extends at once 
to columns, and conversely. The following will therefore be stated for 
rows only. 


A’ = 


> 


(2) Interchange of two rows alters only the sign of A. 


That is, a, bs 


=—A, 
a, ob, 


(3) Lf two rows are identical, then A = 0. 
(4) Multiplication of any one row by k multiplies A by k. 
For example, ka, kb, 


a, bg 


= kA. 


+ 0 is reckoned as even. 
¢ With the wording used, they hold without modification for third-order deter- 
minants (11.22). 
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(5) Addition to any row of a multiple of another row does not alter 


the value of A. 
For example, by adding & times the second row to the first row, 
we obtain a, tka, b,+kb, 


=A. 
Qe by 


11.22 Determinants of order 3 


The symbol a, b, 
A=] a, by Cy |, 
dz 63 Cg 


called a third-order determinant, is defined to mean 
b 
ae , (i) 
3 C3 ag Cs 
which (by using the definition of the second-order determinants) is 
equal to 
Ay (be C3 — bg Cy) — by (gC — Ag Cg) + C4(4y 03 — Mg 09) 


A, Cy a dg 


az bg 


= by¢3 — G1 b3Cy + dgg 0, — 426163 +4301 Cg—Agbgc, (ii) 


on rearranging. This is the expression (ii) of 11.12, and is sometimes 
referred to as the expansion of A. 

The numbers a, 0,, C1, Gg, ..-, Cz are called the elements of A; with 
our notation, the suffix denotes the row and the letter denotes the 
column in which a particular element lies. 

The remarks in 11.13 show that the expansion of a third-order 
determinant consists of 6 terms, each of which involves an element from 
each row and each column but no two elements from the same row or the 
same column. The sign before each term is determined by the suffixes 
according to the rule in 11.13(f). We may write the expansion of 
A shortly as Eta,bjCy 

The definition expressed by (i) above can be readily generalised to 
define determinants of fourth and higher orders (see 11.7). Observe 
how the second-order determinants in (i) are constructed from A: the 
coefficient of a, is the determinant obtained from A after deleting the 
row and column containing a,; the determinant in the middle term 
is got by omitting the row and column containing 0, from A; and 
similarly for the last term. Since the elements a,, 6,, c, appear as 
multipliers of the second-order determinants, the expression (i) is 
consequently referred to as the expansion of A from the first row. 
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The diagonal running from top left to bottom right is called the 
leading diagonal, and the product a,b,c, of the elements in it is called 
the leading term in the expansion of A. 


Examples 
(i) 4 65 

staal § ols 2 (tls | 
: 6 2 3 2 3 6 
= 4(8 — 42) — 5(4—21) + 3(12—12) 

Jeri: 
m) ey b h h b 
eee a alte 7 


= a(be—f?) — h(ch —fg) + Wf — bg) 
= abc + 2fgh — af? — bg? —ch?. 
The reader should now do Ex. 11 (a), nos. 1-10. 


11.23 Other expansions of a third-order determinant 


We may arrange the expression (ii) of 11.22 according to elements 
from any row of A and the corresponding second-order determinants 
formed by deletion as described above. Thus, grouping by elements of 
the second row, 


Arde ied Cy 2 i | F a, by (iii) 
"| bs "1 a3 Cy} *| as bs)’ 


which is the expansion of A from the second row. Similarly, 

A = a,(by Cg — 6201) — bg(@y Cg — @qC1) + C5(1 bg — Ayd,) 
a, Cy a, b, 
dz be 


by Cy 
by Cy 
the expansion from the third row. 

Likewise, we may arrange (ii) by elements of any one column; e.g. 


= as - bs ’ (iv) 


A, Cy 


A = a,(b2C3— bgCg) — (6, C3 — 6301) + 43(B, C2 — Bg ¢y) 
bz Ce by cy 
bs Cs 
is the expansion from the first column. 

The reader should not attempt to memorise these results because 
they are all easily obtainable from the definition of A in expanded form. 


28 GPMII 


Dy 
— a, Cr ale (v) 


bs Cg bg Cy 
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11.24 Properties of A 


We now show that the properties (1)-(5) in 11.21 hold for third- 
order determinants. In view of the first, all subsequent properties 
hold for columns as well as for rows. 


Proof of (1). 
A’ = b; bs bs 
Cy Cy Cg 
b, b b, 5b b, 5b att 
=; i = — A . vi As aie by definition, 


= 0y(byCy — bg Ca) — @2(By Cg — Bg cy) + 4304 Cy — 5g) 
=A _ by the line preceding (v) in 11.23. 


Proof of (2). Interchange of two rows is equivalent to interchanging 
two of the suffixes 1, 2, 3. Results (i), (iii), (iv) show} that the sign of 
the determinant is changed in every case. 

Alternatively, we may start from the definition; e.g. interchange 
of the first and third rows gives 

7% Ps Cs Ay Cy a, b 


+ Cz 
a 


by a, 0b, 


= 013(b,c, — by Cy) — bg(@gC, — 21 Cg) + Cg(4_D1 — 4 5g) 
= 011(bs Cy — bgCg) — by (ag Cg — gC) + Cy(a3 Dg — 20s) 


on arranging by elements of the first row of A; and this is clearly — A. 
A similar direct proof would hold for other row interchanges. 

Proof of (3). By interchange of the two identical rows we obtain 
— A, by (2). However, interchange of identical rows clearly leaves the 
same determinant A as before. Therefore —A = A, so A = 0. 

Proof of (4). Since each term in the expansion of A contains exactly 
one element from each row, multiplication of each element in a given 
row by k causes every term in the expansion to be multiplied by k. 
Hence the value of the new determinant is kA. 

Proof of (5). We expand the new determinant by the row which 


+ Using the corresponding property already proved for second order when neces- 
sary. 
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has not been mentioned. Thus, if we add & times the second row to the 


first row, we get Aytka, b+kb, cy +key 


As bs Cy i (vi) 
As bs Cs 
The row ‘not mentioned’ is the third; using an equation like (iv) to 
expand from it, we see that the new determinant is equal to 


P by +kb, ¢, +k, 4 a,t+ka, ¢,+ke, - a,t+ka, 6,+kb, 
*) obs Co : Ay Cy 5 Ay bs 
b, ¢ a, Cc a 
= 1 42) . ee a ee a 1 % 
by Cy A, Cy a, ob, 


by using Property (5) for each of the second-order determinants. 
_ Again by equation (iv), this expression is A. 
Remarks 

(a) There are many extensions of Property (5). Three are indicated 
in Ex. 11 (a), no. 22; but see the Remark about random manipulations 
after no. 29. 

(f) The operation by which determinant (vi) above is obtained 
from A can be denoted by r, > r,+kr,. With this notation, properties 
(4) and (5) can be combined in a single statement: 


Lf or, >kyrytkergtkhgrz,, then A>k,A (t= 1 or 2 or 3). 


11.25 Examples 
Properties (2)-(5) give ways of simplifying a determinant when 
direct application of the definition would be clumsy owing to the large 
numbers or heavy algebra involved. 
(i) Hvaluate 35 29 86 
36 31 87 |. 


By r; > f3— 1a. we get 35 29 86 


By fr, -> f3—11, this becomes 


2 1 2 


(These two steps may be condensed into one by saying ‘r, -> 7, —r,, followed 
by rs > Tg-T?, *) 
28-2 
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The last determinant is now easily expanded, according to the definition, as 


2 1 141 1 2 
35 — 29 +86 
lL 2 2 2 1 
= 35.3 —29.0+ 86( — 3) 
= — 153. 
(ii) Prove b+ce cta atbd 
a b c = 0. 
I 1 1 


By r, > r,+Ff,, the determinant is equal to 


atb+c atbt+e at+b+e 


a b c 
1 1 1 
1 11 
2s Hae b on removing the factor (a+ b+ c) 
IerO 46 . from the first row, 
111 


=0 since the last determinant has two rows identical. 
(iii) Evaluate 1 1 1 
x Y\¥y 2 
x3 ye 2 


Direct expansion would be easy, but the following method has the advantage 
of giving the result in factorised form. 


By c, > ¢,—C¢,, followed by c, > c,—¢,, the determinant is equal to 
1 0 0 
ew yx Z—-2 
es y—ad z3—g8 
1 0 0 
= (y—2)(z—x)| & 1 1 
8 ytaoyte® 2+a2+22 


by removing the factor y—z from column 2, and z—a from column 3. Ex- 
panding+t from the first row, the only non-zero term is 


1 
yrtaoyta? 2+0242% 
= (y—2) (2-2) (2 +az—y?— xy) 


(y— x) (2-2) 


= (y—a)(z—a) (z—y) (z+y+2) on factorising the last bracket, 
= (y—z)(z—a)(w—y)(w+y+z) on arranging cyclically. 


+ Before expanding a determinant it is helpful to get zeros in a row or column, 
as here, Also see ex. (v) below. 
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(iv) Without expanding either determinant, prove 


be a a Il @ a 
ca b BF i=} 1 BB 6B 
ab oc ¢ Ie 


Introducing a factor a in row 1, b in row 2, and cin row 3 of the left-hand side, 
we have 


be a @ abe @ a3 1 a a 
1 b 

ca b Bl=—labe B |=" 1 BF BS 
abc abe 

abc ¢ abe ce 3 1 eée @& 


on removing the factor abc from the first column of the middle determinant. 
(v) ‘Triangular’ determinants. 
a, 90 90 


ag bs 0 | = ay = ay bag, 


az bs Cg 
the product of the elements in the leading diagonal. Similarly, a determinant 
whose elements below the leading diagonal are all zero is thus readily evaluated. 


Remarks 

(a) In expanding a determinant from a given row (or column), the amount 
of calculation is reduced if row- and column-operations can be used to introduce 
one or more zeros into that row (or column), or indeed elsewhere also. 

(B) A determinant having a complete row or column of zeros has the value 0. 


Exercise 11(a) 
Evaluate the following determinants by direct expansion. 


1/i 11 21;4 1 -2 3 3-5 2 

4 3 2 0 3 4}. 4 1 -3 

5 6 5 2 1 3 —2 5 1 
4 0 h g 5 | % Xy_ 6|[a be 

he 20° Fils Yr Ye Ys |- ca 

-g -f 90 I 1 1 b¢a 
7 Show that 

1 a a 
cos(n—1)x cosna cos(n+1)x | = (1—2acosx+a?)sinz. 


sin(n—1)x sinnez sin(n+1)z 

Verify the following equations by expanding each side. 

8 | xu y 2 Le A “al 9la BF 2 a bee 
a 6 e¢|={ be ca ab}. ax by czej=| au y 2 


ax by c ye we xy I 1 1 be ca ab 
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10 Verify that ataA h g | 
h b+A_ f 
g fF cta 


= 234 (a+b+c)A24+(be+ca+ab—f?—g?—h?) A+ (abe + 2fgh— af* — bg*— ch*). 


Using the properties of determinants, evaluate the following. 


11 | 1 3 6&6 12/6 9 15 13 |1 1 1 
2 6 10). ] 6 3 43 2 
5 7 9 3 12 5 5 6 7 

14 |13 14 15 15 | 101 19 1 16 | b—c c—a a—b 
6 FT 8}. 102 20 2). c a b 
I 2 8 103 20 2 b c a 

17 |a-b a+b a 18 |1 1 1 19 | 1 a 2 
b-—c b+e 6b. | i a 1, a? “af 
c—a cta ce I -a* at 1 az 26 


20 Prove a be 
ec a b|=(at+b+c)(a?+b?+c?—be—ca—ab). 
6b ca 


Deduce an identity by comparing this result with that of no. 6. 


21 Prove 1. -b a 
a b ec |=(b—c)(c—a)(a—6). 
a Bb ¢? 
22 Prove a, b GY a, 6b,+la, ¢,+mb,+na, 
A=| a, by Cg |=| dg bgtlag c,t+mb,+na, 
a, bs Cs a, b,+la, c,+mb,+na, 


(This shows that to each column we may add multiples of the preceding columns.) 
What are the values of 


(i) | @y+Aag+pas b,+Abgtpbs c+Acgt+ pes 
a,+Va, bat vb; Cot VC5 : 


ag bs Cg 


(ii) | a, +A, 8, O+pb, 
AgtAb, by Cotpb, |? 
AgtAb, bs cstpb, 
23 Solve 3-x 4 2 
4 22 3 |=0. 
2 3 4—aZ 


[c, > ¢,+¢,+¢,, and remove 9—2; then r, > fg—1), fy > f3—11-] 
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24 Without expanding, prove that 


1 be be(b+c) a 1 b+e 
1 ca ca(et+a) |=abe| b 1 ec+al, 
1 ab ab(a+b) ec 1 a+b 


and hence evaluate the first determinant. 
25 Prove ata2 b+x ctx 
aty bt+y ety |=(b—-c)(e—a)(a—b)(x—y). 
a’ b? c 
[Use the result of no. 21.] 
26 If A, B, C are the angles of a triangle, prove that 
—1 cosC cosB 
cosC —1 cosdA |=0; 
cosB cosA —l1 


and by expanding, obtain a relation between cosA, cosB, cosC. [Use 
a = bcosC+ccosB, etc.] 


27 Prove | a+%, 64+y, +2 a, db mY y 
as bs C3 dz bg Cg ag bg Cs 


State this result as a general property. 
28 (i) If each element of A consists of the sum of two terms, prove that A is 
equal to the sum of 8 determinants. [See no. 27.] 
(ii) If each element of A consists of the sum of three terms, how many 
determinants are there in the expression for A as a sum of determinants? 
29 By using no. 28 (i), show that 


Q+Ab, bi +pe, +a, a b& GY 
D=} agtAb, betpc, Cotva, |= (1+Apmv)| ag bg Ce 
Gg+Aby bgt fics Cy+Vas dg bs Cg 


Remark. We may be tempted to say that D is formed from A by the opera- 
tions C, > C,+AC,, Cy > Cy+ MCg, and C, > C,+vc,. A choice of A, pu, v such that 
Apzv = —1 makes D = 0, and appears to prove that A = 0; but the compound 
manipulations of columns just described are a misuse of Property (5) and have 
not left the value of A unaltered. It is essential in applying Property (5) or its 
extensions to leave at least one row or one column UNALTERED AT EACH STEP, 


11.3. Minors and cofactors 
11.31 Definitions and notation 


The expansions of A from its various rows or columns (written out 
in 11.23) all follow a pattern similar to the original definition: the 
three terms each consist of an element from the particular row or 
column from which the expansion is being made, multiplied by the 
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second-order determinant obtained from A by deleting the row and 
column which contain that element, and prefixed by the sign + or —. 
In some cases the signs run — + — instead of the standard + — +. 
We now introduce a notation which will make all this systematic. 


Definitions 

(a) The minor of an element of A is the second-order determinant 
obtained from A by deleting the row and column in which that element 
lies. For example, the minors of b,, a, are respectively 


A, Cy by Gy 


2 


az Cz bz Cg 


(6b) The cofactor of the element in the ith row and jth column is 
the minor of that element multiplied by (—1)‘+?. For example, the 
cofactor of b,, which is the element in the first row, second column, is 


(— 1)1+2 As Co a As Co ; 
a, b a b 
that of c, is (—1)33 | DE | ees) 
| As bs ae be 


Cofactors are ‘signed minors’. 

Notation. We denote the cofactors of a, b,, C1, Gg, -.-, Cz in A by the 
corresponding capital letters A,,.B,,0,, Ag, ..., C;. The various expan- 
sions of A can now be written concisely and uniformly: those from the 
first, second and third rows are 


A — a,A,+6,B,+¢,C, (i)’ 
= A,A,+b,By + ¢2Cy (iii)’ 
= dgA,+63Bs+¢3C; (iv)’ 
and for columns we have 
A = 4,4,+4,4,+43;45 (v)’ 
= b,B,+6,B,+6,B, 
= 0,0, + C,C, + ¢3C3. 


The reader should verify the last two as in 11.23. These six results are 
summarised in the following rule. 

The expansion of a determinant from any row (or column) 1s the sum 
of the elements of that row (column) each multiplied by the corresponding 
cofactor. 
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11.32 Expansion by alien cofactors 


Consider the determinant 


ag be Cy 
A, by Cy 
dz 63 Cg 


It has two rows identical, and consequently is zero. By expanding 
from the first row according to the definition, we have 


0 =a, i be e awe - ‘ 
Bias 3 3 3 U8 
= 0,A4,+0,B,+0¢,C,, 
where A,, B,, C, are cofactors in " 
a, b, cy 
A=| dy by Cy 
az bg Cg 


In this way a total of 12 expressions each equal to zero can be formed by 
taking the sum of the elements in any row (or column) each multiplied by 
the cofactor of the corresponding element from a DIFFERENT row (or 
column). These results, which may be called ‘expansions’ of A by 
‘alien’ cofactors, are useful when employed in conjunction with those 
of 11.31 for expansion of A by ‘true’ cofactors. 


Examples 
(i) ah g 
A=|h 6b f\. 
g9 fe 


If we interchange rows and columns, we obtain the same determinant; A is said 
to be a symmetric determinant, meaning that it is identical with its transpose. 
The cofactors are 


A=be—f?, B=ac—g*, C=ab—h?, 
F=gh—af, G=hf—bg, H=fg—ch. 


Owing to the symmetry, we shall get only three different expansions by true 
cofactors, and six expansions by alien cofactors: 


A=aA+hH+gG =hH+0B+4+fF = 9G+fF+cC; 
0=aH+hBt+gF = aG+hF+ gC 
=hA+bH+fG = h@G+bF+fC 
=9gA+fH+cG = gH+fB+cF. 
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This determinant arises frequently in coordinate geometry, and the use of 
the above relations often saves much algebraic manipulation. The reader is 
invited to verify some of them by direct substitution (see 11.22, ex. (ii)). 

(ii) The proof of Property (5) in 11.24 can be expressed more concisely in the 
notation for cofactors. 


| a,tka, 6,+kb, +k, 
a, bs Cy 
as bs Cy 
= (a, + hag) A, + (b, + kb,) By +(e, + key) Cy 
= (a,A,+6,B,+0¢,C,)+k(a,A,+6,B,+¢,C;) 
=A+k.0=A. 


No. 27 of Ex. 11 (a) can be done in a similar way. 


11.4 Determinants and.linear simultaneous equations 


We now return to the subject of systems of linear equations (11.1), 
and apply our knowledge of determinants to the problem of solving 
them. 


11.41 Cramer’s rule 
Consider again the system 
a, e+ by +C,2 = dy, 
Ant +boyY+C,z = dy, 
Ant +bsy+C,2 = dg. 
Multiply these equations by the cofactors of @,, a, a, in 


a 6b; 
A=|a, bg ¢ |, 
az 6, Cs 
and add: 
(a,A,+a,A,+4,A3) 0+ (b)A; +6,4,+ 6345) y + (C14; +024, +0545) z 
= d,A,+d,A,+d,A3. 


The coefficient of x is A, while by alien cofactors the coefficients of 
y, z are zero. Hence 


a, bg Co |t@=| dq dg Cy |, 
ad, Ob, Cs d, bs Cg 


because the sum d,A,+d,A,+4d,A, is the expansion from the first 
column of the determinant obtained from A by replacing its first 
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column by the elements d,, d,, d, appearing on the right-hand sides 
of the given equations. We may therefore write 


Az = A®, 


where A® denotes A with its first column modified as just indicated. 
Multiplying the given equations by the cofactors of 6,, b,, bs in A 
and adding gives Ay = A®; 


and similarly Az = A®, 


If A + 0, the solution of the given equations is unique and ist 


AW A® A® 
sa a a ca 


The case A = 0 will be considered later (11.42). 


Example 
Solve 2¢+4y—3z= 5, 
3x—8y+6z= 4, 
8a —2y—9z = 12. 
Here 2 4 -3 2 2 -Il1 
A=|3 -8 6|=2x3x|3 —-4 2 
8 -2 -9 8 -l -3 
0 0 -i1 
acess I ° 2 el ee —> Cat 2Cz, 
9 -7 -3 
= 6x49; 
and 5 4 -3 5 2 -1 
AM®=| 4 -8 6;=2x3x2x! 2 -2 1 
12 -2 -9 12 -1 -3 
7 0 0 
=12x| 2 -2 1| byn>rtr,, 
12 -1 -3 


= 12x 7(6+1) = 12x 49. 
oe x => AM/A = 2. 


{ Strictly, what we have just proved is that, if there are numbers 2, y, z which 
satisfy the three given equations, then these numbers also satisfy Az = A™, Ay = A(®), 
Az = A®), What we are now asserting is the converse of this, viz. that if there are 
numbers x, y, 2 which satisfy these three derived equations, then they also satisfy 
the given equations; see Ex. 11(b), no. 16. The checking of solutions is thus not only 
a practical precaution but a logical necessity. 
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Similarly 2 5 -8 
A®=|;3 4 6|=3x49, so y=; 

8 12 -9 

and 2 4 5 
A®=/3 -8 4|,=2x49, so z=4. 

8 -—2 12 


11.42 The case when A=0: inconsistency and indeterminacy 
The proof of Cramer’s rule shows that, if the given equations are satisfied by 
(x, y,2), then Az = A®, Ay=A®, Az = A®, 
When A = 0 it follows that, if the system possesses a solution, we must have 
A® = A®@ = A® = 0. (i) 


If one or more of the determinants A, A®, A®) is non-zero, there can be no 
common solution; the equations are inconsistent. 
Assuming that the consistency requirements (i) are satisfied, two cases arise. 


(1) Aé least one cofactor in A is non-zero. 

Suppose C, + 0,+ and consider the two equations in two unknownsj 2, y: 

actby = d—%42, “i 

(1) 
A, + bey = dy— Coz. 

Since C, + 0, these can be solved for x and y (as in 11.11) in terms of z. When 

z is given the particular value z,, let the values obtained for x, y be 2 , Yp- 

We may actually solve (ii) for x and y, and show by direct substitution that 
the values 2, Yo, 2) do satisfy the third equation of the system.§ More elegantly, 
however, we can prove this as follows. 

Since (29, Yo, 29) Satisfies (ii), 

1 %q + 1 Yo + 01% — 4, = 0 
and Ag Ly + bg Yo + Cx% — Ae = 0. 
Suppose that Ag Xo + bg Yo + Cg%q— Az = U. 
To show that these values satisfy the third equation of the system we have to 
prove u = 0. 
Multiply the above equations by the cofactors of the elements in the last 


column of a, be 


dg bs ds 
and add: 
(a1 Cy + @_C,+aC) t+ (by Cy, + b,Cy + b3Cs) Yo + Azy — A® = Cu. 
Hence —A® = C,u, 


+ This can always be made the case if necessary, by renaming the unknowns and 
rearranging the equations. 

{ Associated with the elements in C,. 

§ The reader may try this for himself. 
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the coefficients of 2) and y, being zero by ‘alien cofactors’, and A = 0 by 
hypothesis. Also C, + 0 by hypothesis, and A® = 0 by the assumed consistency 
of the equations. Therefore u = 0, which proves that the solution of the first 
two equations for x, y in terms of z will be also satisfy the third. 

Since the value of z is arbitrary, we say that the solution is indeterminate 
with one ‘degree of choice’, or that there are oo! solutions. 


(2) All cofactors in A are zero, but at least one element of A is non-zero. 
We may suppose a, + 0. Then the first of the given equations can be solved 
for x in terms of y and z. When y, z are given the values yp, Zo, let the value 


obtained for x be 2); then 
_ d, — b, Yy— 4% 
Ly = —_————__ 
ay 
and so 


Aq(d, — B, Yg — Cy Zp) +. Og Yq + Ay Co%p — A, a. 
BRD ap cide aids OE eS Cabo) Oi Pate Oi For Es 


aA 
= (agd, — a, dg) + C3 Yq — Bg 
ay 
_ a, d,—a,d, 
= a 
by hypothesis. Similarly 
d,—a,d. 
A3%q + 03 Yq + Cy% — Ay = ao, 
1 


The given equations will therefore be inconsistent unless 


a d a d, 


=0 = 


a, ds 


| Ae de 


If both conditions are satisfied, the solution of the first equation (with y and z 
arbitrary) will satisfy the second and third also. The solution is indeterminate 
with two ‘degrees of choice’; we may say there are oo? solutions. 

The results just proved are intuitively evident; for when all cofactors in A 
are zero, the coefficients in the left-hand sides of the given equations are 
‘proportional’. Clearly the equations will not be consistent unless the right- 
hand sides are in the same proportion; and then the three equations are equi- 
valent to only one. 

In 21.62 we shall illustrate the results of this section geometrically. 


11.43 Homogeneous linear equations 


(1) When the numbers on the right-hand sides are all zero, we 
obtain the homogeneous system 


a,x+b,y+¢,2 = 0, 
A,%+ boy +z = 0, 
a,¢%+b,y+C,2 = 0. 


Clearly this is always satisfied by x = 0, y = 0,2 = 0. 
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THroreM I. If the homogeneous system is satisfied by values of 
2, y, 2 which are NOT ALL ZERO, then A = 0. 

Proof. Proceeding as in 11.41, we find that any set of values (2, y, 2) 
which satisfies the given equations must also satisfy 


Az=0, Ay=0, Az=0 


Since a, y, z are not all zero, we must have A = 0. 
CorotuaRy I (a). If A + 0, the ONLY solution is x = 0, y = 0,z = 0. 


In the particular case z = 1 we obtain the non-homogeneous equations 
a,x2+b,y+c, = 0, 
A,t+b,y+C, = 0, 
Agt+bsy+c, = 0. 


If these have a common solution, say (Xp, Yq), then the corresponding 
homogeneous equations have the solution (x9, Yo, 1) which is certainly 
not all zero, whatever 2), yy may be. Hence 

Corotiary I (0). If the non-homogeneous equations possess a common 
solution, then A = 0. 

A direct proof of this result is indicated in Ex. 11 (6), no. 14. 

CoroLtLary I(c). If A+ 0, the non-homogeneous equations are 
inconsistent. 

For by Corollary I (a), the only solution of the homogeneous system 
is (0, 0, 0), so (x, y, 1) can never be a solution for any choice of 2, y. 


A is sometimes called the eliminant of the non-homogeneous 
system; for A = 0 is the necessary and sufficient relation between the 
coefficients in order that the three equations in two unknowns 2, y can 
be satisfied simultaneously (cf. 10.41). 

Geometrically, the results of Corollaries I(0),(c) are associated 
with concurrence of lines in a plane (15.42). 

As a converse to Theorem I we have 

TuroreM II. If A = 0, then the homogeneous equations are satisfied 
by values of x, y, z not all zero. 

First proof. The discussion in 11.42 shows that, when A = 0, we have a 
solution containing at least one arbitrary unknown which can be chosen to be 


non-zero. (The homogeneous equations are automatically consistent because 
they have the solution (0, 0, 0).) 


Second proof. Independently of 11.42, we can prove the theorem by 
actually writing down a solution of the required type. 
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(i) Suppose that at least one cofactor in Ais non-zero, say B, + 0. Then 
x=AA,, y=AB,, 2=AC, 
is a solution not all zero, where A is non-zero but otherwise arbitrary. 
Por a,A,+6,B,+¢,C;=90 (alien cofactors), 
a,A,+b,B,+¢,C; =9 (alien cofactors), 
and a,A,+b6,B,+¢3;C;=0 (A= 0 by hypothesis). 


(ii) Suppose all cofactors in A are zero, but that at least one element 
of A is non-zero, say c, + 0. Let x, y have arbitrary non-zero values 


x=2Xey, y=pc, (s0A +0 and uw + 0). 
Choose z to satisfy the first equation: 
z= —(Aa,+ 1,). 
With these values, the left-hand side of the second equation is 
A, Ac, + bg pc, —CyAa, —Copb, 
= A(a_C,— 4, C,) + u(bgc, — by C2) 
= AB,— As 
= 0 


by hypothesis. Similarly the third equation is satisfied by the above 
values. 


(2) Two homogeneous equations in three unknowns : solution in ratios. 
If A;, Bg, C; are not all zero, then the equations 
a,x+bytez2=0, agxt+boy+cgz = 0 


have a non-zero solution x = AA, y = ABs, z = AC;; this is clear by 
alien cofactors, or by proceeding as in 11.11. The solution can be 
written 


ey 2 
Ag” Be Og 
i.e. 2 _ sy = z 
by Cy Cy; ay a, b, 
by Ce Cg Ag A, bz 


where if a particular denominator is zero, the corresponding numerator 
must be interpreted as 0 also. 
This simple result will be useful later, especially in Ch. 21. 
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Exercise 11(b) 


Solve the following systems of equations by use of determinants. 


1 24—y+52 = 2, 2 «e-y-2=2, 3 3e+y—42= 13, 
x+T7y—10z2= 1, x—2y—3z=1, 5e—y+3z= 5, 
etytz= 2. 3u—y + 5z = 4. et+y—z= 38. 


¥*4 Ifa, b,c are all different, solve 
z+tytz2=1, axvtbyteae=d, ax+b*y+c% = d?. 
[Use Ex. 11 (a), no. 21.] 
5 Prove that the following system of equations is inconsistent: 
Baty—-z2=0, wx—4y+2z2=9, 4e—-—3y+z2=7. 


[Solve the first two for x, y in terms of z, and substitute in left-hand side of 
the third. ] 


6 Show that the solution of the system 
2—-y-z=0, 324+3y—-z2=6, 2a+y-z=3 
is indeterminate, and can be written 
x=142A, y=1-A, z=3), 
where A is arbitrary. [Solve the first two equations for x, y in terms of z.] 
7 Show that the solution of 
Beat+y—z2=0, w—4y+2z=0. 4a—3y+z2=0 
can be written x=2A, y=TA, z= 13. 
8 Find the values of A for which the equations 
Az+y+./22 = 0, 
x+Ay+./2z = 0, 
(2a + f2y+(A—2)z=0 


have a solution other than 2 = y = z= 0. Find also the ratios x:y:z which 
correspond to each of these values of A. 


9 Find the values of A for which the equations 
Bat+Ay=5, Ax—38y=-—4, 3a-y=-1 
are consistent. Solve the equations when A has these values. 
10 Solve (if possible) the equations 
xtytkz = 4k, 
e+t+ky+z=-—2, 
2e+ytz2=-2 
when (i)k + 0, k +1; (ii) k= 0; (ii) k= 1. 
11 Eliminate z, y, z from 7+ by+cz = 0,ax+y+cz = 0, ax+by+2z=0. 


12 Solve Ex. 11(a), no. 26 by regarding a = bcosC +ccos B, etc. as homo- 
geneous equations for a, b, c. 
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13 If the quadratics aa?+ba+c=0, pz?+gua+r = 0, lz?+mz+n = 0 have 
a common root, show that 


a@aobe 
pq ri=od. 
tL mn 


{If a is the common root, then the non-homogeneous system of equations 
ax+by+c=0, px+qyt+tr=0, le+my+n=0 has the solution («,a); use 
11.43, Corollary I (b).] 


14 Find from first principles the condition that the equations 
Qx+byte,=0, agautbeyte,=0, agxutb,yte, =O 


are satisfied by the same values of x and y. [Assuming a,b, —a,b, + 0, solve 
the last two for 2, y in the form 


x -y 1 
by Cg = a, Cy a, by | : 
bs Cy a, Cs a, by 


and substitute these solutions in the first, getting A = 0.] 

15 If the homogeneous system 

Qxetby+tez=0, agxtbyte,z=0, a,x+bgy+c,z = 0 

has a solution other than x = y = z = 0, show by means of no. 14 that A = 0. 
[If z + 0, the equations can be written a,(z/z) +b,(y/z) +e, = 0, ete.] 

16 Verify in detail that when A + 0, the solutions given in 11.41 actually do 
satisfy the equations. [The solution is given by 

Az=4,4,+d,4,+d,A,, Ay =d,B,+d,B,+d,B,, 
Hence 
A(a, 2+ byy +02) = dy(a, A, +b, By +¢,C,) +4,(a, A, +b, By +c, C3) 
+d,(a,A,+b, B; +¢,Cs) 
=d,A 


by true and alien cofactors. ] 


11.5 Factorisation of determinants 


In 11.25, ex. (iii) and Ex. 11 (a), no. 21 we have examples in which a 
determinant is expressed as a product of factors without expanding 
it directly. Here we consider various methods of factorising a deter- 
minant. Direct expansion should be used only when other methods 
cannot be further applied. 

(i) Use of the Remainder Theorem. 


Factorise 1 1 ii 
A=|a be}. 
a® 6b? ¢ 
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If A were expanded, we should obtain a polynomial in a, 6, ¢ which is homo- 
geneous of degree 3 (for each term in the expansion consists of a product of 
factors taken one from each row and one from each column). We may regard 
this polynomial as a quadratic in a whose coefficients are polynomials in b and c. 

When a = b, A = 0 since it has two columns identical. Hence by applying 
the Remainder Theorem to A regarded as a polynomial in a, we see that a—b 
is a factor. 

Similarly b—c, c—a are factors. Hence 


A = k(b—-c) (e—a) (a—)), 
where k must be numerical because A and (b—c)(c—a)(a—b) are both poly- 
nomials in a, b, c of total degree 3. To obtain the value of k, etther compare 


coefficients of a particular term, say bc?; or substitute particular values for 
a, b,c, saya =0,b=1,c=-—1. We findk = +1, and so 


A = (b—c) (c—a) (a—b). 


| (ii) Considerations of symmetry and skewness. 


Factorise 111 
A=|a 8 ¢ 
a® bs «8 


As in example (i), the Remainder Theorem shows that b—c, c—a, a—b are 
factors. The determinant is a homogeneous polynomial of degree 5 in a, 6, ¢, 
while the product (b—c)(c—a)(a—b) is homogeneous of degree 3; hence the 
remaining factor P must be a homogeneous polynomial of degree 2 in a, }, c. 

Since A and (b—c)(c—a) (a—b) are both skew functions of a, 6, c, hence P 
must by symmetric in a, b, c. 

Hence by 10.22, Remark (f), P must be of the form 

k(a? + 6? +c?) + U(be+ ca+ab), 
where k, J are numerical. 

Clearly the expansion of A contains no term in a‘, while the factorised form 
does unless k = 0. Hence 

A = be +ca+ab) (b—c) (c—a)(a—b). 
By comparing coefficients (e.g. of b?c®), or substituting particular values for 
a, b, c, we find 1 = +1. Hence 

A = (b—c) (e—a) (a—b) (bc+ca+ab). 

(iii) Use of row- and column-operations to make known factors appear 
explicitly. 

One example has already been given in 11.25, ex. (iii). As another 
we factorise A in ex. (ii) above by this method. 


The Remainder Theorem indicates the factors b—a andc—a. By €,>C,—c, 
and removal of b—a, followed by Cc, -> C,—c, and removal of c—a, we have 


1 0 0 
A = (b—a)(c—a)| a? b+a ct+a 
| a b%+bata® c®?+ca+a? 
b+a c+a on expanding by the 


= (b—a) (c—a) 


b+bat+a? c2?+cata? first row, 
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ee c+a by c, > ¢,—c, and 

= (b—a) (c—a)(b—c) bacon: een removal of b—c, 
c+a 

= (b—a)(c—a) (b—c) il ana by f, > ,—Cr,, 


= (b—c)(c—a) (a—b) (bc +-ca+ab) 
on expanding and rearranging cyclically. 


Exercise 11(c) 
Factorise the following determinanis. 


1 Tey tl 2 a b c 
a b ¢ a? b? c 
be ca ab b+e c+ta a+b 
a b oc 
a b cl. a 62 cl, 
a 58 cs be ca ab 
5 |1 b+e b*%+c? 6 1 1 1 


b+¢ c+a a+b 
(b+c)? (c+a)? (a+b)? 


1 ct+a c?+a? 


{| 1 a+b a?+0B? 


w 
—_ 
—_ 
— 
.- 


71 11 *8 a? b? cA 
a 6% ci, (b+c)? (c+a)? (a+6)? |. 
a* 64 ct be ca ab 


*9/1 1 =#1 
a b ci. 
at b* c# 
Solve the following systems of equations by use of determinants. 
10 x+ay+a%z = a’, 110 axt+byt+cz=1, *12 ayz+ber+cary = 0, 
x+by+6%z = b, @r+b*y+cz = 1, Yye+2u+xy = xyz, 
x+oy+c%2z =c'. aby + b§y+c8z = 1. a/e+b2/y+c?/z = p*. 


11.6 Derivative of a determinant 


If the elements of A are functions of x, then dA/dz is equal to the sum 
of the three determinants obtained from A by deriving one row at a time: 


da, db, de, 


a, by dx dx dx a, by ay, Bs 
d da, db, de 
de as by Cy = Qe be Cy + ae a it ns ae be Cg 
da, db, des. 
dg bg Cg dz Ob, Cg dz by og ae ds de 


29-2 
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Proof. It is convenient to use the notation (mentioned in 11.22) 
for the expansion of A. Then 


dA da, db, d 
aS Ds b,o,+D taj Glo, + Et adj se. 


The first sum is the expansion of the determinant obtained from A 
by replacing the top row 4a, bj, ¢, by da,/dx, db,/dx, de,/dx; the other 
two sums are interpreted similarly. This proves the theorem. 

A similar result holds with ‘rows’ replaced by ‘columns’. 


Example 


If three rows of a determinant whose elemenis are polynomials in x become 
identical when x = a, then (x—a)* is a factor of A. 

First solution. dA/dx = sum.of three determinants each having two rows 
the same as A. Therefore when x = a, dA/dx = 0 because each determinant in 
the sum has two identical rows. Hence x—a is a factor of dA/dz. Since also 
A = 0 when z = a, (x—a)? is a factor of A by 10.43. 

Second solution. Subtract any one of the rows from the remaining two rows. 
When z = a, each element in each of these new rows vanishes; hence by the 
Remainder Theorem x—a is a factor of each row, so (x— a)? is a factor of A. 


11.7 Determinants of order 4 


The symbol a b ag 
a, by Cy dy 
a, 6, Cy ds , 


ay by & ay 
called a fourth-order determinant, is defined to mean 
a,| bs cg dg |—b,| a3 cy dy [+e] a3 by ds |—d,| as bg Cs 
b, ¢, dy Qa, & & a, b, d, a, by & 
This is a direct generalisation of the definition of ‘third-order determinant’ in 
11.22.¢ 
We mention fourth-order determinants because they arise occasionally in 
the coordinate geometry of three dimensions. It can be shown that 
(i) the properties (1)—(5) in 11.21 continue to hold; 
(ii) the determinant can be expanded from any one row or any one column; 
(iii) the concept of ‘cofactors’ is still valid and useful; 
(iv) there are expansions by true and alien cofactors. 
They can be used to solve systems of four linear equations in four unknowns 
by the obvious extension of Cramer’s rule (11.41), and in elimination problems. 


+ Determinants of order n can be defined similarly in terms of those of order n—1. 
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The proofs of these statements are not always easy, and for determinants of 
order four or more it is better to approach the subject from a more advanced 
point of view than we can consider here. 


Exercise 11(d) 


Write down the derivative of 
1'1 2 3 2/1 1 2 3 | logz2 aw 2? 
Ba gs ts 1 2 a}. 1/a 1 2a 
1 2x2 32? | ee ae I/x? 0 -—2 
4 If wu’ = du/dzx, etc., prove 
uv Ww uv Ww 
aid wv wl=|wv vw w 
ss u" vw” wy" un yl yl 
5 If u, v, w are polynomials in x whose degrees do not exceed 3, prove that 
uv ow 
A=|wWv wv w’ 
ue” ow” 


is also a polynomial in x of degree not greater than 3. [Derive A wo x four times, 
rejecting zero determinants at each stage.] 


6 Prove | ee ee | 
oe? 
andy ex YyY 2 |=2y—-2z). 
7 y? 22 
7 *‘SIf I 1 41 
oA OA aA 
A=/|2 y 21], prove a a ae = 0. 
Bd y? 22 


[Derive by rows, regarding 0/dx + 0/dy + 0/éz as operating on the rows. ] 
8 If 1 1 1 


oA dA OA 
A= Z : : , find eon? Oe" 
Evaluate the following fourth-order determinants. 
*9 1/1 0 5 3 *10 120 3 *11 (/2 3 7 5 
212 1] 0 40 -1 7 8 2 9 
3 0 1 2 -—-3 6 2 3 67 4 
406 1 0 8 1 2 3 3 9 2 
*12 Prove 
ah gil 
h b f ™ 
gen ps ee = pA—(Al*?+ Bm? + Cn? +2F'mn + 2Gnl + 2HIn), 


LlLmn op 


where the notation is that of 11.32, ex. (i). [Expand by the last column, then 
by the last rows of the third-order determinants so obtained. ] 
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*13 Solve by determinants: 
3a+- y—5z =r 10; 
x +2243t= 0, 
y+3z—-2t= 0, 
w+Qy— 2z—2¢= 14. 


*14 Prove (i) 


(ii) 


= r4(r— 1)8 (r? — 1)? (r3— 1). 


ee 


*15 Factorise 1 1 411 
zx a bee 
zw? a? BF ¢? 
ee @ BF 


Obtain identities by considering the cofactors of a°, z*, x in A and the coeffi- 
cients of 2°, x”, 2 in the product. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 11(e) 
1 Without expanding the determinant, explain why 


zw yi il 
wy 1/=0 
Lye Ye 1 


is the equation of the line joining the points (7, Y;), (2) Ya): 


Without expanding, prove 
2\be c® OB? ae 
ce ca a@i|=abe|)c b a 
b? a? ab b a 
3 |}a+b b+e c+a a 6b ¢ 


lt+¢m m+n n4+l)=2| 1 mn 
ptq qtr r+p p qr 
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Factorise 
4/1 be bte 5 1 1 1 
1 ca ctal}. a b? Ce : 
1 ab a+b (b+c)? (ct+a)? (a+b)? 
6;a a 1+a' 7 | b'c?+a%d? be+ad 1 
b GF 1+6' |, ca? +6%d? cat+bd 1 
ec ce 1+ a®b?+¢c?d? abt+cd 1 
8 Show that a and a+6+c are factors of 
(b+c)? b? ce 
a (c+a)? c ; 
aa b? (a+)? 


and hence factorise it completely. 
9 By factorising the determinants, prove that 


2 a+b a?+b? 110 1 1 1 
a+b a?4+6? a+63 |=|a 6 O|x| a 6b el. 
1 c c 001 a §b? ¢ 


10 Prove that sin 0, cos @, sin @— cos @ are factors of 
cos@ sin2@ cos?@ 
sind sin26 sin?@ |, 
sin@ sin?@ cos?@ 

and find the remaining factor. 


11 Express ap+br aqtobs 
cp+dr cq+ds 
as the sum of four second-order determinants, and hence show that it is equal to 
a 6b pq 
c d : ros| 
(This gives a rule for multiplying two second-order determinants.) 
Solve 
12 | «+1 2x 1 
x 38x—-2 2 | =0. 
1 x x 
13 |x a a—zi 
b b a®’—b% |=0 (assuming that a, b, c are non-zero and distinct). 


e c as—c8 
14 Prove that the vertices of the triangle formed by the lines 
artbhyteo=0, a.vx+byte,=0, agxrt+bsy+c, = 0 


A,B, [A, Ba) A, By 
sis (Bz): (2). CG,’ 0) ° 
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15 Show that g, f, c cannot be found so that the equation 
x? + y+ 2gx+ Wyte = 0 

is satisfied by the values (1,1), (0, — 2), (2, 4) of (x, y). Interpret geometrically. 

16 Show that the equations 

Qa+3y=4, 3Bat+Ay=-—1, Aw—2y=c 

can be consistent whenever c satisfies 4c? — 156c — 439 > 0. 

17 Discuss the equations 

x+yt+382=4, x+2y+42=5. x—ytaz=b 

when (i)a = b= 2; (ii)a=1,6=2; (iii)a =b=1. 

18 Find the conditions which A, 4 must satisfy for the following system of 
equations to have (i) a unique solution; (ii) no solution; (iii) an infinity of 
solutions: x+yt+z2=6, x+2y¥+3z2=10, xt+2ytaAz=y. 

19 Prove that, for two values of A, the equations 

(A+2)a+4y+3z= 6, 
2e+(A+9) yt 6z = 12, 
32+ 12y+(A+10)z=k, 
have no solution unless k is suitably chosen. When k is thus chosen, find the’ 
general solution for each of the values of A. 
20 Iff, g, h are functions of x which satisfy the differential equations 


df dg dh 
=—= == 2h, —=7 24h, 
dg i tgtth, F= 29+ 8 + 89+ 24h 


find all solutions of the form f = ae’*, g = be4*,h = ceA* (where A is independent 
of x), giving all the possible values of A and the corresponding ratios of the 
constants a, 0, c. 


21 If xv eY\¥ 2 
W(x, y,2) = x y 2 ’ 


where z, y, z are functions of ¢ and 4 = dx/dt, etc., prove that 
W(2, y, 2) = 2? W(1.y/x, 2/2). 


ee NO ae Ae Y i: 4 a 111 
V,=|a? BF ce |, Vze=|a 6 c|, Vg=|a 6b Ce}, 
a b3 a b @ a? b2 
and x+a x+6 x+e 


f(z) =| (w@+a)? (x+b)? (e+e)? 
(x+a)® (x+6)® (x+c)? 
(i) Prove f(x) = (w@+a) (a+b) (a+e) Vz. 
(ii) Calculate f’(x),f”’(x),f"(x) as determinants, and show f(x) = Oforr > 4. 
(iii) Using Maclaurin’s theorem, prove 
F(x) = f(0) + Vx + Vax? + Vaz, 
and deduce that V, (r= 1,2,3) is the coefficient of * in the expansion of 
(x+a) (a+b) (z+c) V3. (Cf. Ex. 11(d), no. 15.) 
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SERIES 


12.1 The binomial theorem 


The reader should already be familiar with the work in this section; 
we include it for revision and completeness. 


12.11 If n is a positive integer, 

(x+a)” = 2" +"C,a"-1a4+ "Ca" *a? +... HC aa +... $a”, 
where "C,, denotes the number of selections of r different objects from n, viz. 
n(n—1)...(n—r+1) 

r! : 

Proof. Consider the product (x +4,) (x+4,) ... (x+a,). To expand 
it we must multiply each term in each bracket by the terms in the 
other brackets. This can be done systematically as follows. 

If we multiply the x from each bracket, we obtain x”. 

If we multiply the a-term from one bracket and the z-terms from 
the other brackets, and do this in all possible ways, we obtain 

(a, +@,+...+a,) a1. 

Next, multiplying the a-terms from two brackets and the z-terms 

from the rest, and doing this in all possible ways, we obtain 

(2, dg +0,Agt ... +Agag+...) 2", 
where the coefficient of x"-? consists of the products of different a- 
terms taken two at a time. The nwmber of terms in this coefficient is 
therefore "C,. | 

Similarly, multiplying a-terms from three brackets and x-terms 
from the rest in all possible ways gives 

(A, A.A, +4, A,a,+...) 2-3, 
where the number of terms in the coefficient of x"-3 is "C;. 

In general, if we multiply a-terms from 7 brackets and z-terms from 

the remaining n —r brackets in all possible ways, we get 
(A Qe...Ap t+...) 2, 


where the coefficient consists of “C, terms. 
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Finally, the product obtained by multiplying a-terms from all 
brackets is a,a,...a,. 

We now put a,=a,=...=a, =a. The original product then 
becomes (w+a)". In the expansion, the coefficients of 2-1, 2-2, 
en-8, ..., a", ... become 


nas TCsa?, "CG; tse, MCHA", exes 


and the constant term becomes a”. This proves the result stated. 


12.12 Properties of the binomial expansion 


(1) The expansion of (z+.a)” consists of n+ 1 terms. 

(2) The (r+ 1)th term is "C,a'x"~ and is called the general term. 

(3) The coefficients of terms at equal distances from each end of 
the expansion are equal. 

For the (r+1)th term from the beginning is "C,a"x"-", while the 
(r+ 1)th term from the end is "C,,_,a"—a"; and 


ie EEE cag 
Pr“ ri(a—-r)t oe 
This fact saves work in numerical calculations. 
(4) If n is even, there is a middle term, given by r = 4n. 
If n is odd, there are two (equal) middle terms given by r = 3(n + 1). 
(5) Wecan obtain the expansion of (%+ a)" in ascending powers of 
x by interchanging x and a in the result of 12.11: 


(w+a)” = a"+"C a" 1x + Ca"? +... +00". 

This is useful in approximations when z is small compared with a. 

(6) If we write —a for a in 12.11, we obtain 

(x = a)” = yr "C1 azn-1 ae "C, q2an-2 = 
+(—1)' "Cate" +...4+(-—1)"a". 
12.13 Examples 
(i) Find the coefficient of x® in the expansion of (2x2 —3/x)!5. 
The general term is 
180 (- “) (2a)! = - 180),( fos 3)" Q18—ra13~—ar 
This will involve z° if 13 — 2r = 9, i.e. if r = 2. Hence the required coefficient is 
18C,(—3)2212 = 13.33, 212, 
(ii) Expand (2+ 2— 3x?)5 in ascending powers of x as far as the term in x'. 


(2+ 2—327)5 = {2+ 2(1—32)}* 
= 254.50), 24x(1 — Bar) + 5, 2821 — 3x)? +50, 22491 — 3x) + 
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where the unwritten terms all contain no power lower than x‘. On ignoring all 
such terms, we have 


5.4 
82+ 5.16(e— S24) +5 8x7(1— 6x) + 


3.2.1 
= 32+ 80x— 1602? -— 44027 +... 
after collecting like terms. 


4a8 +... 


(ili) Find the numerically greatest term in the expansion of (1—32)? if 2 = 4. 

The terms in this expansion are alternately positive and negative, but the 
numerically greatest term will be the same as the corresponding term in the 
expansion of (1+ 32)’. If the latter expansion is 


Uy + Ugh + Use? +... 4+ Ug27, 


Ups. _ 7! 5 El ae 
bare ie ea (aaa 
eae 
8-—r3 ., 
rig g if a=, 


Now u,4; S u, according as u,,,/u, = 1, i.e. according as 
3(8 —1) 
4r 


Hence if r < 3, U4, > Up, 1.6. Uy > Us, Ug > Ug and u,>u,. If r>4, then 
Uppy < Up. 1.0. Us < Ug, Ug < Us, etc. These inequalities show that u, is greater 
than the other terms. Thus the 4th term is the greatest. Its value is 


"C4{ — #)° = — 35 x (2). 


21, ie. 24-3r24r, ie. 3821. 


(iv) Prove "0 EG, = 81C,, 
This can be verified directly, or obtained from the identity 
(L4+2)(1+2)" = (142), 


in which the coefficient of x* on the right is "+1C,. On the left, terms involving 
x will arise from 1 x "C,x2" and x x "C,_, 27-1, so the total coefficient is "C, +"C,_,. 
The result follows. 

When the coefficients "C, in the expansion of (1 +2)" have been calculated, 
the above relation shows how to obtain those in (1+2)"+1. The following 
scheme, in which each number is formed by adding the two immediately above 
it, is called Pascal’s triangle: 


(1+2)° I 

(1+2)! I I 

(1+2)? I 2 I 
(1+2)8 I 3 3 1 
(1+2)4 1 4 6 4 1 


(1+2)§ 1 5 10 10 5 1 
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Exercise 12(a) 
Write out the expansions of 
1 (3u-2)4. 2 (#+1/x)°. 3 (l—«ax)(1+2)4. 
4 Expand (1+ 2x2—2?)° in ascending powers as far as the term in z*. 


Write down and simplify the 
5 coefficient of x* in (2—<?)$. 6 coefficient of x in (1/2?+)*. 
7 coefficient of 2—?° in (a3 — 1/27). 
8 term independent of x in (2x?— 1/zx)}*. 
9 6th term in (37+ 1/zx)"}. 10 coefficient of x? in (2+ a -— 327)’. 
11 Evaluate correct to 4 places of decimals (i) (1-04)*; (ii) (0-98)°. 
12 Find r if the coefficient of a" in (1+.)*° is twice the coefficient of 2-1. 
13 Find the greatest term in the expansion of (5+ 4x)11 when x = §. 
14 Find the greatest coefficient in the expansion of (5+ 42)1}. 
15 Obtain an identity by equating coefficients of 2" in 


(1+ Qa +2) (1+2)" = (1+a)"+2. 
16 Consider the coefficient of 2” in (1+a)™(1+2a)" = (1+<2)™*" to prove 
mC. °Co+ MO, "Cy 4+... +76," = OG, (ram ren). 
17 By considering the coefficients of x” in (1+x)"(1+2)" = (1+2)*", prove 
(2n)! 
(n!)2’ 


e@+P+ea+...te= 
where c, denotes "C,. 
18 Prove 
(l+a)*tH—att1 = (l+x)"4+a(l+a)"1+...420%1+a)"7+...+2". 
Deduce an identity by equating coefficients of 2". 
19 Show that (2 +./3)5+(2—./3)° is rational, and find its value. 
20 Prove that 


n(n —1) n(n—1)(n—2) 


2 dee 
io (a+ 2y) + 3.2.1 (w+ 3y)+...to(n+ 1) terms 


xt+n(ety)+ 
= 2"-1(2u+ ny). 
12.2 Finite series 
The reader will already have met arithmetical and geometrical 
progressions, and perhaps other simple series. We now extend this 
work, 


12.21 Notation and definitions 
u, denotes the rth term of a series. 


n 
8, = >, U, denotes the sum of the first n terms, and is called the sum 
r=1 
of the finite series U,, Us, ..., Un: 
+ Or sequence in the language of 2.71; but when a sequence is considered in relation 
to its sum-sequence s,,, it is usually called a series. 
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If u, = a,x", then the series is called a power series in =. 
Later we shall write s = lims,, provided this limit exists, and call 


n>o 
s the sum to infinity of the infinite series Xu,. For example, the sum of 
the first n terms of the geometrical progression 


Ly. 3. 8 0 ake ase 1) 
is & es, 
nm l=’ 


and if |x| < 1, then x” -> 0 when n -> 00 (2.72), sos, > 1/(1—2). 


12.22 General methods for summing finite series 


Given a series, our problem is to find a formula for s,, the sum of 
the first terms. The methods (1)-(3) listed below will be illustrated 
in this section. 


(1) Derivation or integration of a known finite power series and its 
sum-function (followed perhaps by substitution of some particular 
value for 2). 


(2) The difference method. If a function f(r) can be found so that 
u, = f(r+1)—f(r), 
then by taking r = n, n—1, n—2, ..., 2, 1 in turn we have 
u, = f(n+1)—f(n), 
Un =f(n)—f(n—1), 
Un» =f(n—1)—f(n—2), 


uy = f(3)—f(2), 
and u, = f(2)-f(1). 
By adding, Ur = f(n+1)—f(1). 
(3) Mathematical Induction (for proving a stated result). 


(4) Use of complex numbers and de Moivre’s theorem. This method, 
applicable to many trigonometric series, will be considered in 14.5. 
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12.23 Series involving binomial coefficients 
As our standard form of the binomial theorem we take 


(L+a)™ = 14+"C,a+"C a? +...4 "Cart... +2" 
Used thus, the numbers 
= 1 iy) BOs "C5; woey 1 = ee 


are called binomial coefficients, and are sometimes written 


()- GG)» Go 


and when the index n is evident from the context and is the same for 
all, they are abbreviated to 


Cys. Cis. Cay. Kaveri 
Thus (l+a)" =cotce,eat+cga?+...+¢,2". (i) 


The following methods are useful in dealing with series involving 
binomial coefficients: 

(a) Express the given series as a combination of two or more 
binomial expansions. 

(6) Obtain the given series by derivation or integration of an 
identity based on the standard binomial expansion (i). 

(c) Construct a function in which the given series is the coefficient 
of a certain power of x, and evaluate this coefficient in another way. 


Examples 
(i) Sum Co + 2c, 4 + 8egu? +...4+(n+1)c,2". 
Method (a) 
The sum = (¢y9+¢,%+ 6,0? +... +6,2%) + (1% + 2cg27 +... +-7C,2"). 
The first bracket = (1+ a)". The second is 


_ —1)(n-2 
pe) a gO 2). Spee 
2! 3! 
—1 —2 
= ne{1+(n—1) 24 ST | 
= na(1+ax)"-1, 
Therefore the given sum = (1+2)"+4+na(1+a)"-! = (14+2)®-1{14+ (n+ 1) 2}. 


Method (6) 
Multiply both sides of the standard identity (i) by x: 


Co + 06,02 + 6,29 +...+0,20°F1 = 2(1 42)". 
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Derive both sides wo z: 

Cot 2c,2+3c,27+...4+(n+1)c,2" = (1+x)"+na(1+2)"-}, 
which gives the same result as before. 


(ii) Sum Cot 2c, + 3eg+...+(n+ 1) ey. 
This is not a power series, but it can be obtained by putting x = 1 in ex. (i): 


Cot 2c, + 3eg+...+(n+1)c, = 2"—(n+2). 


28 1 
(iii) Sum Co the, t+ deat... ag oe 
Method (b) 
Integrate both sides of identity (i) from 0 to 1: 


1 1 1 1 
[cot tiers doy08+ ne ane zona | = [are]. 


: 1 1 
i.e. Cot bey + Beat. +o On = HO (241-1), 
Method (a) 
: n nn—1) n(n—1)...2.1 
Th = 14+——4+——_— +... 4 S 
SRS gr erg. Leer) 
1 (n+1 (n4+1)n_ (n4+1)n(n-1) 
a ee ee ee ee 
il 1 1.2 ioe 


1 
= ait) ‘hey 


1 
= —__ (Qnti_ ]), 
na i‘ ) 

(iv) Sum Cg Cy $0, Cg tCgCg t+... +Cn_1 ln: 

Method (c). Consider 

(Cope, e+CgU? +... 16,2") (Cottey et... t,x") = (1+2)"(1+2)" 
= (1+2)?". 
Coefficient of x"—! on the left-hand side is 
CoCn-1 $C Cpa t+» + Cn—1Cg = CoC, +0, Cot... +Cy_1C, because c,=C,_,. 
Coefficient of x”-! on the right is 
(2n)! 

(n—1)!(n41)!’ 
which is the value of the required sum. 

Ex. 12 (a), no. 17 is another illustration of Method (c). 


°C, = 


Exercise 12(b) 


1 Prove cg+e,+ce,+...+¢, = 2%. 


2 Prove Cotcytegt+... =C,+C3+e,+... = 2%-1, [Put « = —1 in identity 
(i), then use no. 1.] 
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3 Prove c, + 2cga + 3cga?+...+nC,x"-1 = n(1+a)"-1, and deduce the sum of 
Cy + 2¢y + 3cg +... +NCy- 


4 Find c,—2c,+3c,—...+(—1)*"'ne,. 

5 Prove ¢y+ 3c, +5c,+...+(2n+1)¢, = (n+1)2". [Method (a); or write 
backwards and add, as for summing on 4.P.; or derive (1+ 2x?)".] 

6 Prove 2+3c,2+4c,22+...+(N+2)Cyx” = (L+x)"-1{2+ (n+ 2) a}. 

T Prove CoCp+ C1 Cp44 + CoCypgH 00s + Cn On = "Onis 

8 Using the identity (1+2)"(1—2)" = (1—2?)", prove that when n is even, 


n! 
c2—c?+c2—...4+(—1)"c2 = (—D at 
What is the value if n is odd? 
9 Prove ; 2 (2n—1)! 
c2 + 2c3+ 3ch+...+ nee = (n—))® 


10 Sum c yc, + 2c, Cc, + 3c,¢3 +... FNCy-1Cn- 


1d Fane. a pee Merle to (n+ 1) terms 
rg ae Os a We , 
and deduce that 
Co Cy Co Qnt2_n-—3Z 
— 4+ —— +—+ 4+... to(n+1) terms = ————_—__.. 
P ; ( ) (n+ 1) (n+ 2) 


*12 Prove 1 1 
Cy — Heat $eg—-- tH (— 1)" ey = 1+¢t+dt+...+-. 
[c, tegut+...+c,2"-1 = {(1+x)"— 1}/x; integrate from —1 to 0.] 
13 (i) Find the sum of the coefficients in the expansion of (1+ 3)*. [Write 
(1+ 32) = agta,e+...+a,x°, and put # = 1.) 
(ii) Calculate a) +a, +a,+a, and a,+a,+a5. [See no. 2.] 
*14 Let (L+2+2?)" = ag ta, t+agu? +... +G9,2%". 


(i) Deduce other expansions by writing 1/~, —a in place of x, and prove 
a, = Gen—r 
(ii) Deduce the expansion of (1 +2? + 2*)*. 
(iii) Use the identity (1+2?+24) = (1+x+2*)(1—a”-+2*) to prove that 
a?—ai+a2—...+a§, = a,. 


(iv) Calculate a+ a3 + ...+ Ggn-1- 
(v) Calculate aj + 2a, + 3ag+...+(204+ 1) dan. 


12.24 Powers of integers 


n 
We consider sums of the form >) r? where p = 1 or 2 or 3. 
r=1 


(1) > r. This is an A.P., and the usual method gives 
r=1 , 
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n 
(2) }r?. First method. From the identity 


r=1 
(2r + 1)8—(2r—1)8 = 24r2+ 2, 


we have by putting r = 1, 2,...,n and adding: 


n 
(2n + 1)®— 13 = 24 >) 72+ 2n, 


r=1 
n 
24 >) 7? = 8n3 + 12n?+ 4n, 
r=1 
n 
and . S72 = in(n+ 1) (2n+4+1). 
r=1 


Second method. Using 
(r+ 18-73 = 372+3r4+1 
and summing for r = 1, 2,...,n, we have 
n n 
(n+ 18-13 = 35 7°4+3 > r+n. 
: r=1 r=1 
From (1) this becomes 
n 
n3 + 3n? + 3n = 3 D7? +2n(n4+1)+n, 
r=1 


which leads to the result just found. 


(3) or. We have 
r=1 
{r(r + 1) —{(r—1) rP = 47°. 
Summing this for r = 1, 2, ...,n, we get 


{n(n + 1)}?—08 = 4575, 
r=1 
SO Pr = 4n?(n + 1). 
r=1 


n 
Observe that this result is the square of >) r. 
r=1 


The sum could also be obtained by using the expansion of 
(r+ 1)4—r* together with the results of (1), (2). 


The preceding series have been summed by using the difference 
method, described in general in 12.22 (2). We next consider some other 
series which can be treated in this way. 

30 GPMII 
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12.25 ‘Factor’ series 
(i) Sum 1.242.3843.44...¢n(n+1). 
The general term is u, = r(r+ 1). Consider 
r(r+1)(r+2)—(r—U) r(r 41) = r(r +1) (r+ 2)-(r—-1}} 
= 3r(r+1) = 3u,. 


This is a suitable difference relation, and by summing for r = 1, 2,...,n, 


33 r(r+1) = n(n+1) (n+ 2)—0, 
r=1 


i.e. Bates 1) = 4n(n41) (n+ 2). 
(ii) Sum ton terms 1.2.34+2.3.443.4.54+.... 
The general term isf u, = r(7+1)(r+2). Consider 
r(r+1)(r+2)(r+3)—(r—1) r(r+ 1) (r+ 2) 
= r(r+1) (r+ 2) (r+ 3) —(r—1)} 
= 4r(r+1)(r+2) = 4u,. 


Hence 43 r(r-+1)(r-+2) = n(n-+1) (n+2)(n-+3)—0, 
r=1 
i.e. 2 rr 1) (r+2) = n(n +1) (n+ 2)(n4+3). 


The same method can be used for any series in which the terms consist of 
the same number of factors and the first factors in each term form an A.P. 
having the same common difference as the successive factors in each term. 
To obtain a difference function f(r + 1), insert an extra factor at the end of the 
rth term. Observe in exs. (i), (ii) how the sum can be written down from the 
form of the general term. 

Other series may be reducible to this type. 


(iii) Sum 1.2.34+2.3.54+3.4.7+4+...to n terms. 
U, = (7 +1) (2r+1) 
= r(r+ 1) {2(r+ 2) — 3} 
= 2r(r+1)(r+2)—3r(r7+1). 


be 3 
iMa 


uy, = 2 r(rt+ I(r+2)-33 r(r+1) 
r=1 


1 r=1 
= 2x jn(n+1)(n4+ 2)(n4+3)—3 x n(n4+1)(n+2) by exs. (i), (ii), 
= $n(n4+1)2(n+2) after factorisation. 

Alternatively, . U, = 2+ 38r2-+7, 


+ Here and elsewhere we write down the simplest formula which is consistent with 
the terms given; cf. Remark («) in 2.71. 
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n n n n 
Duy = 2H 7435 774+ Yr 
r=1 r=1 =1 


r=1 r 
= 2x d?(n+1)?4+3 x dn(n4+ 1) (2241) +4n(n4+1) 
by the results in 12.24, and this reduces to the expression just found. 
The second method is inconvenient if u, is of degree higher than 3 in r, unless 


n 
we know formulae for }) 74, etc. 


r=1 


12.26 ‘Fraction’ series 


(1) Ezamples. 
(i) Sum BPS eel oo ache 
: eo aga ae 
1 1 1 
4, = SF - - 
r(r+1) or r+l 
by partial fractions, and this decomposition is of the form f(r) —f(r+1). The 
difference method is therefore applicable, so that on putting r = 1,2,...,” 


and adding, my 1 1 % 
t= = -—- = 
ee el ee 
(ii) 8 a ee +...to n terms 
Um ———— Ft oS TE +2 AON ‘s 
Be 1.2.38. 2.3.4 3.4.5 
1 


= Fr) (r+ 2)" 
Partial fractions are less suitable here because their use would lead to three 
fractions. We may decompose wu, into two fractions by omitting the last factor: 


Sc Ein 5 ee ere 
r(r+1) (r+1)(r+2)) r(r+1)(r+2) °° 
1] 1 a 
Hence 12 GeDameey” 2 Lit 


1 1 
4 Xn+1)(n+2) 


The terms of the series just considered are the reciprocals of those illustrated 
in 12.25. The same method as in ex. (ii) here can be used to obtain a difference 
function f(r), viz. write down u, and omit the last factor in the denominator. 
This gives u, in the form f(r) —f(r + 1) which, although not exactly the difference 
considered in 12.22 (2), does enable the method to be used. 

Other series may be reducible to the above. 


and the required sum is 


| (iii) Sum ——_— ey a ee en 
| 3.4.5 4.5.6 5.6.7 
a r+l1 _ (r+2)—1 
7 (r+ 2) (r+3)(r+4) (r+2)(r+3)(r4+4) 
1 1 


~ (+3) (r+ 4) (+2) (r +3) (r +4) 
=U,—-U,y, say. 


30-2 
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Since 1 1 ae a - 1 1 
r+3 r4+4_ mi" 4 ont 
1 1 2 


Smee. a9) (P43) (r43)r44 +20 43)r44) OP 


1 1 
hence 2) w, ———___—- 
2, "3.4 (n+3)(n+4)" 
After reduction, we find 


n 5 2n+5 
2 j ae -2™= 24, 2(n+38)(n+4)° 


(2) Direct use of partial fractions. This method will sum all ‘fraction’ 
series summable by the difference method, although often less easily. 


Example 
(iv) Sum : J + f +... ton terms 
1.0.4 °298.6 34.6 °°" : 
2r+l A B Cc 


nial r(r+1)(r4+3) apd Uae" 
and by the usual method (4.62) we find A = 4, B=4,C =—§&. 


2 3 5 

ae r+3’ 
Fi n n 
= eae 23; +383 4-5 r=17 
n+1] nt+3] 
S855 Eee hoe ee 


r=1? r=2r rail 


=2(1 4444+ 5 7) +3(a+4 ses +5) 
=4? r= 


=4r ntl 


ee 


rear n+l nt+2 n+3 


= 2(1 i a ee 
(14+44+4)+3($4+4)+ El nal ea Aes 
at. 2 5 5 
~ 6 n+l n+2 n+3° 
n 37 l 5 5 
Lu, = ——-———__ - ——_—_- + 


Pa 36 3(n+1) 6(n+2) 6(n +3) 
To sum this series by the method of 12.25 we should write u, as 
(2r+ 1) (r +2) 
r(r+1)(r+2)(r4+3) 


in order to make the factors in the denominator successive terms of an A.P., 
and then express the numerator in the form 


Qr2 + Br +2 = A(r+1)+3rt2. 
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Thus _ 2 n 3 i 2 
= (42) (r+ 8) | (r+ 1) (r+2)(r +3) r(r+1) (r +2) (r +3)’ 


and each fraction can be dealt with separately. 
Success of the ‘partial fraction’ method in this example depends on the fact 
that the seat os the numerators of the three partial fractions is zero, so that the 


major part x : of the sum cancels out. This will always be the case when the 


r=4 
degree of the numerator of u, is at least two lower than that of the denominator. 


(3) Sum to infinity. The series in 12.24, 12.25 clearly have no 
limiting sum, but those in exs. (i)-(iv) above do possess such a sum 
to infinity (12.21), viz. 


(i) 1, (ii) 4, Gili) se, (iv) 3%. 


12.27 Some trigonometric series 
(1) Series of sines or cosines of angles in a.P. 
(i) C= cosa+cos(«+f)+cos(a+2f)+...+cos{a+(n—1) f}. 
Multiply both sides by 2sin $f; then since 
2sin $f-u, = 28in $f cos {a +(r—1) f} 
= sin {a +(r— 4) f}—sin {a + (r— ¥) f} 


by using one of the formulae for products into sums, and this expression is of 
the form f(r+1)—f(r), we have by summing for r = 1, 2,...,n 


2sin $f C = sin {a+(n—4) f}—sin {a —4f}, 
= 2cos{a+49(n—1) Pisin 43n~ 


by converting the difference into a product. 


sin 4nf 

sin 4? ° 
(ii) S = sina+sin (2+) +sin(«+2f)+...+sin {a +(n—1) f}. 
The result S = sin {a+4(n—1) B} ae 


can be obtained in various ways: 

(a) Put a—4 for @ in ex. (i). (This shows that the multiplier 2sin 4 for 
finding C must also suit S.) 

(b) Multiply both sides by 2sin4/ (the same factor as for C). 

(c) Derive the result of ex. (i) wo a. 


(iii) C’ = cosa —cos (a +f) +cos (a+ 28)—...+(—1)"1 cos {a +(n—1) f}, 
S’ = sin a—sin (27+ f) +s8in (2+ 28)—...+(—1)"—' sin {a -+ (n—1) f}. 


These can be deduced from exs. (i), (ii) respectively by writing 7+ for B; 
or found directly by using the multiplier 2sin }(7+) = 2cos $f. 
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(2) Other useful differences. Results like 
tan 6 = cot d— 2 cot 26, 
cosec 26 = cot 8 —cot 20, 
tan 6 sec 20 = tan 26 —tan0 
are easily verified, and can be used to sum suitable trigonometric 


series. 


Example 


P 0 6 @ 6: @ 
(iv) Sum tan 5 sec @ + tan 7 sec 5+ tan sec 7 +... 40 n terms. 


7] a] 
u, = tan — sec —— 


9r or-1° 
If we write 6/2" for @ in the last difference just mentioned, we see that 
0 
U, = tan pea gee 


n 0 
> 4, = tan 6 — tan — 


aaa Qn 


The sum to infinity is tan @. 


Exercise 12(c) 
Find a formula for each of the following sums. 
1 194+ 23+...4+(2n+1)%. 2 12432+ 57+...4+(2n—1)%. 


3 12—2?+432— 42+... to n terms if n is (i) even; (ii) odd. Give a formula 
which includes both cases. 


4 Prove that the sum of the products in pairs (without repetitions) of the 
first n integers is #yn(n?— 1)(38n+ 2). [If s, is the required sum, then 


( Sr)" = 28+ 3] 
r=1 r=1 


n 
5 Expand (r+1)4—r*. Using the formulae for Xr, Lir?, deduce >} 7°. 


r=1 


n 
6 (i) By writing r? = r(r+1)—7, obtain })r? by using 12.25. 
r=1 


n 
(ii) Writing r? = r(r?-—1)+r = (r—1)r(r +1) +7, obtain § 7°. 
r=1 
2n 
7 Calculate )) r(r+1). 
r=n+1 


8 Express r(r + 2) (27—1) in the form ar(r +1) (r+2)+br(r+1)+er+d, and 
n 
hence calculate }) 7(r + 2) (27-1). 


r=1 


9 Calculate S(n—7) (r+1). [u, = n(r+1) =hre 1).] 
r=1 
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Sum the following series to n terms, and find the sum to infinity when it exists. 
10 12.2422.3432.44.... 

11 3.5.74+5.7.94+7.9.11+.... [Method of 12.25.] 


8 8493 18498493 
12 1.4.742.5.843.6.9+4.... 13 + ae Ed 


2 3 
oe 1 1 
ae aoe 13 35.7°5.7.9'° 7.9.11 
art 1 4 7 
16 irae) 7 3507¢5.7.9'79016 


Use partial fractions to find the following sums, and also the sum to infinity. 


1 n r+l1 
——.. 19 ———_—_—_—.. 
24 r(r+ 2) r=1 (7 + 2) (7 +3) 
Sum the following to n terms. 


20 cos@ sin 26 + cos 20 sin 30 + cos 36 sin 40 +.... 
{cos7 sin (r+1)6 = Hsin (27 + 1) 0 +sin G}.] 
21 cos? 6 + cos? 20 + cos? 30+.... [cos?? = 444008 20.] 
22 cosec 20 + cosec 40 + cosec 80+... 
23 tan? +2 tan 20+ 4 tan 40 + 8 tan 80+.... 
24 sec? 6 + 4sec? 20+ 16sec? 40 + 64sec? 80+.... [Use no. 23.] 
25 sec 0 sec 20 + sec 20 sec 30 + sec 30 sec 40+.... [tan(r+1)@—tan76 = ....] 
26 Prove that tan (r+1)—tan-!r = cot-!(1+7+7*), and hence sum 
cot-13 + cot-! 7 + cot-113+...+cot?(l+n+n%). 
What is the sum to infinity? 


12.28 Mathematical Induction 


This is a general principle for proving a given statement which 
involves a positive integer n. 

Let ¢, be such a statement. For example, ¢, might be ‘n(n + 1) is 
always divisible by 2’, or ‘the sum to n terms of 1.1!4+2.2!+3.3!+4+... 
is (n+1)!-—1’. 

If by assuming the truth of ¢;, we can prove the truth of ¢,,, 
(i.e. if the statement for any particular integer always implies the 
corresponding statement for the next integer), and if ¢, is known to 
be true, then ¢,, is true for all positive integers n. For by taking k = 1, 
we have that ¢, implies ¢,; taking & = 2, ¢, implies ¢,; and we can 
continue thus until any positive integer n is reached. 

The principle holds for negative integers also, since a statement 
about — 7 is equivalent to a statement about the positive integer n. 
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Examples 
(i) Prove sir = In(n4+1)(2n+4+1). 
r=1 


Suppose that, for some integer k, 
k 
Sir? = dekh +1) (2k+ 1), 
r=1 
This is the induction hypothesis. 


k+1 k 
Then })r? = >) 7?2+(k+1)? 
r=l 


r=1 
= 4k(k+1)(2k+1)+(k+1)? by the induction hypothesis, 
= 4(k+ 1) {k(2k+ 1) + 6(k + 1)} 
= $(k+ 1) {2k2 + 7k + 6} 
= 4(k+1) (K+ 2) (2k + 3), 
which is similar to the induction hypothesis, but with k +1 instead of k. Hence 
af the result holds for n = k, then it also holds for n = k+1. 
When v = 1, the result is true because the left-hand side is 12 = 1 and the 
right-hand side is 4.1.2.3 = 1. 
Hence by Mathematical Induction the statement is true for all positive 
integers n. 


(ii) Prove that 3°” +7 is always divisible by 8. 
Write f(n) = 32"+ 7, and consider 
f(le-+ 1) — fle) = (3+2-+ 7) — (3 +7) 
= 32k+2_ 32k 
= 32k(32— 1) = 8.3%, 
If f(k) is divisible by 8, this relation shows that f(k + 1) is also divisible by 8. 


Also f(1) = 3?+7 = 16, which is in fact divisible by 8. Hence the result follows 
by Induction. 


(iii) Prove the binomial theorem by Induction. 
Suppose the theorem holds for some particular value n = k: 
(w+a)® = w+ *C ala t ... + "CO, 2k -at+ ... t+a%. 

Then in the expansion of (%+a)*t! = (x+a)(%+a)*, the coefficient of 

vt+1 is (for r = 1, 2,...,k) 
kQ at + 1d OT a= RHQ, a’ 
by 12.13, ex. (iv). This expression is also correct when r = 0 or k+1. Hence 
(x--a)ett = ght 4 RHO, kat... +10, ek Har + oo. + aktl, 


which is similar to the induction hypothesis, but with k +1 for k. 
The result holds (trivially) when n = 1. The binomial theorem follows by 
Induction. 


(iv) Leibniz’s theorem on d"(uv)/dx" was proved by Induction in 6.62. 
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Remark. Mathematical Induction applied to the summation of a 
series is equivalent to the difference method. For to prove that, for 


all positive integers n, iy + Ug too ty =f ln), 


we assume that, for some k, 
UytUgt...+u, =f(k), 


and then show that 
Uy tUgt ... + Ups, =f(k+ 1). 


Since Uy + Ug +... + Ugg = (Uy tg dt... +My) + Ups =f(E) + Une, 
this is equivalent to showing that 
Uva =f(k+1)—f(h) 


so that f(r) is a suitable difference function. 


Exercise 12(d) 
Prove the following results by Mathematical Induction. 
1 14+34+5+...4(2n-1) = n?. 
2 1.1!4+2.2!4+3.3!4+...to terms = (n+1)!—1. 
3 124424 724...4(32—2)? = 4n(6n?—3n—1). 


8 12 16 
3.5 5.7179 


(i) n(n+ 1) (n+ 2) is divisible by 6; (ii) n3-+ 2n is divisible by 3. 
(i) 9"—1 is divisible by 8; (ii) 9" 8n— 1 is divisible by 64. 


... to m terms = a+(-)"" So 3° 


Nn On 


7 2n—-1 4 42"-1 is divisible by x+y. 
[ac2"+1 + yrnti — ool + yr") ee yrr-l(a2 ro, y?).] 
8 If 2u, = a+b, Qu, = 64+, and 2uy,,. = UntUni (n 2 1), prove 
3u_ = {1 —(—4)"3+0{2+(—43)%}, 


and find lim w,. 
nNn->o 
9 Prove 
i 160 
cos 0 sec 6 + cos 26 sec? 0+ ...+cosn@ sec” = pana eat -1. 
sin 0 cos" 0 


[Use the answer to construct a difference function: see Remark in 12.28.] 
10 Prove 


cosec & cosec (a + f) + cosec (a + f£) cosec (a + 2/) 
+cosec (a + 28) cosec («+ 36) +... 


to n terms is cosec f{cot a — cot (a+nf)}. 
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12.3 Infinite series 
12.31 Behaviour of an infinite series 


n 
(1) Convergence. If s, = >) u, and lims, exists and has the value s, 
r=] n->o 


we defined s to be the sum to infinity of the infinite series Xu, (12.21). 
We also say that the series Xu, converges (or is convergent) to s, and 
write 


s= 4, 
r=] 
or 8 =U +UgtUgt.... 


It will be clear from the definition that s is not a ‘sum’ in the 
ordinary sense of ‘the result of adding a number of terms’, but is the 
limit of such a sum. If we attempt to treat infinite series like finite 
ones (i.e. without consideration of convergence), then paradoxical 
results may arise. 


For example, suppose x > 0 and consider the series 
1 1 1 
1+¢+-+08+—5+08+—+4.... 
x x x 


One is tempted to regard this as the sum of two infinite G.P.’s 


Li 
ltat+a?+a%t... and Pe tens 
xe x a 
whose sums to infinity are (see end of 12.21) 
1/x 1 
—— d =-——, 
lae0 °° dele ed 


which add up to zero. We thus appear to have a series of positive terms whose 
sum to infinity is zero. The explanation is simply that the first ¢.P. converges 
(i.e. possesses a sum to infinity) only when |x| < 1, while the second converges 
only when |1/z| < 1, i.e. |w| > 1; there is no value of x for which both converge, 
and hence the original series has no sum to infinity. 

Another example is 

L+$t+$t+at$tet...= (L4+5+3+...) +1 +$4+44...), 

from which $(14+44+4+4+...) = 14+44+4+..., 
i.e. $t4+G+... = 14+4+44+..., 


a result clearly wrong since each term on the left is less than the corresponding 
one on the right. 


When s,, does not tend to a limit when n -> 0, there are various 
possibilities, illustrated by the following example. 
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(2) The infinite a.p. 1+a%+2%+a3+.... 
If x + 1, then s, = (1—a”)/(1—2x). Hence by 2.72 
(i) if —1 < 2 < 1, then 2” > 0 when n > ©, and sos, > 1/(1—2); 
(ii) if 2 > 1, then 2” -> oo and so s,, > +00; we say 8, is properly 
divergent to +00; 
(iii) if ¢ < —1, then 2” +> +00 when n is even and x” -> —oo when 
n is odd: s,, oscillates infinitely; ° 
(iv) if « = —1, the series is 1—1+1—1+..., so that s, = 0 if n 
is even and s, = 1 if n is odd: s, oscillates finitely (between 0 and 1). 
If x = 1, the formula for s, is meaningless, but the series becomes 
1+1+1+..., so that s, =n ands, > +00 when n -> 00: s, is properly 
divergent to +00. 


(3) Divergence. In this book we shall not give a detailed study of the 
behaviour of infinite series, and it will usually be sufficient if we 
employ the term ‘divergent’ to mean ‘not convergent’. Thus our 
‘divergence’ will cover proper divergence to +00, proper divergence 
to — oo, finite oscillation and infinite oscillation. . 

We abbreviate ‘Xu, is convergent’ to ‘Xu, 0’; similarly, ‘Xu, D’ 
means ‘Xu, is divergent (i.e. not convergent)’. 


12.32 General properties 
(1) If Xu, converges, then limu, = 0. 


n—>Oo 
For by hypothesis s,,-> s when n-> 00; and since u, = 8, —8y_1; 
therefore u,, -> s—s = 0 when 7 > 00. 


(2) The converse of this result ts false: if u,, > 0, the series Lu, may 
not converge. 


Example 
2(1/r) ts divergent. 
We have gt+i>4+% 
STEtE+E > EtETE+S = 
44+55+...4345>4=34, ote, 
so that 8 > 14+434+4=142x}, 
8 > 1444+444$=14+3.x}s, 
83, >1+4x4, ete., 
and in general 8p > 1+pxs. 


Hence when p -> 0, 8 gp > ©. 
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Given a positive integer n>1, a positive integer p can be found so that 
22-1 <n < 2”, and therefore (since all terms of the series are positive) 
Sop—1 < Sn S Sop. 


When n -> 00, also 2? + 00, i.e. p > 00; hence s, - 00 because sgp-1 > oo. This 
shows that the series 
1+4+4+4+..., 


sometimes called the harmonic series, is (properly) divergent (to + 00), although 
Un = 1/n > 0 when n > o. 


Remark. We have shown that u,,—> 0 does not imply convergence 
of Xu,; but if u,, + 0 when n> 00, Xu, must be divergent (otherwise (1) 
would be contradicted). 

Thus =r/(r + 1) D because u,, = n/(n +1) > 1 when n > o0. 


(3) Convergence or divergence of a series is unaltered by 

(a) removing a FINITE number of terms from the series ; 

(0) multiplying every term by @ NON-ZERO constant. 

These facts are clear from the properties of limits (2.3). Property 
(a) is useful when the first few terms of a series behave irregularly, 
and also shows that any test for convergence which we shall give need 
apply only ‘for all n > m’, where m is a fixed number; i.e. from some 
definite term of the series onwards. 


(4) If Xu,, Xv, both converge, to sums s,t respectively, then X(au, + bv,) 
converges to as + bt, a and b being constants. 


For if be a 
Sy = Di Ups t= UUs 
r=1 r=1 


then > (au, + bv,) = as, + bt, 
r=1 
>as+bt when n->o, by 2.3, (ii). 


Similarly, if one of Dw,, Xv, converges and the other diverges, then 
X(au,+bv,) diverges. However, if both diverge, X(au,+bv,) may 
possibly converge, e.g. if u,=r+2, v, =r, a= 1, b =—1; roughly 
speaking, the divergent parts may cancel out. 


(5) If s,, steadily increases when n increases, then Xu, etther converges 
or properly diverges to +00. If also s,, is bounded, then Xu, ts convergent. 

This follows from 2.77. In particular, if Xu, consists of positive 
terms, then s, is certainly increasing since 8,.1 = 8, +Unais > Sp; 
Hence 


a sertes of positive terms 1s either convergent or properly divergent to +00. 
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The behaviour of the series considered in 12.2 can be determined 
directly because a formula for s,, can be found; cf. 12.26 (3). When 
no such formula is known, we resort to tests for convergence or 
divergence. Although these may show that the series converges, they 
do not help us to evaluate its sum to infinity. 

We recall that (2.71) the statement ‘lims, = s’ means that if any 


n> Oo 
positive number ¢ however small is given, then a number m (in general 
depending on ¢) can be found such that, for all n > m, 


S—-€ <8, <8+te. 


12.4 Series of positive terms 


We suppose all terms of our series are positive in this section. Series 
whose terms are all negative can be included by first removing the 
factor — 1 (see 12.32 (3) (d)). 


12.41 Comparison tests 


In these we compare the given series Xu, with a series Xv, whose 
behaviour (c or D) is known. Roughly, a series which is less term by 
term than a convergent series is also convergent, and one greater than 
a divergent series term by term is divergent. 


(1) Test for convergence. 
If Xv, c, and 
EITHER (a) u,, < cv, for all n > m, where c is a positive constant, 


oR (b) lim (u,,/v,) =1 > 0, 


then also Xu, C. 
Proof of (a). If Ze, = t, then since all the terms », are positive, 
r= 
V1 +%gt...+0, <t for all n. 
By hypothesis, 
Um + Umit tes FU S C(Um + mga ++ +n) 
< C(0y +... F Um +... + Up) 


< cl. 
Hence for all n > m, 


Sig = Uy tee Ugg + ee FU < Uy to. + Um_y tel = K, say. 
Therefore by 12.32 (5), Xu, c. 
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Proof of (b). Given ¢ > 0 however small, there is a number m such 


that u 
l-e<— <I+e foralln>m. 


The right-hand inequality shows that 
Un <(i+e)v, for alln >m. 
Taking c = 1+ in (a), the result follows. 


(2) Test for (proper) divergence. 


If Xv, D, and 
EITHER (a) u, > cv, for all n > m, where c is a positive constant, 
oR (6) lim (u,/v,) =1 > 0 (but Not 1 = 0),f 
then Xu, D. 


Proof of (a). Since Xe, D, then (see 12.32 (5)) 
Um + Umi +++ tn >0O when n—>oo. 
By hypothesis, 
Um + Ungy toe FU S CV + Umi ++ + Un) 
>0o when n>. 
Sq = Uy tt... +Umt..-+U, > when n>, 
ie. LU, D. 
Proof of (6). From the left-hand inequality in the proof of (1) (), 
U, > (l—e)v, for alln >m. 
If 7 > 0, then J—e > 0 for all positive e¢ sufficiently small; we may 
take c = /—e in (a), and the result follows. 


(3) Standard comparison series are 
(i) the a.P. Xa", which c if 0 < # < 1 and Dif x > 1 (12.31 (2)); 
(ii) the harmonic series X(1/r) which p (12.32 (2)). 
Another is 2(1/r?); for various values of p this gives a whole family 
of series, which we now consider. 
(iti) (1/7?) cifp > land vifp <1 
1 1 1 


by ‘ 
(a) 5s, “a9 en tap: Tae there being n terms, 


1 at 1 z 1 
<(i5) leet gal lap Pe Pag] Pe 
there being n brackets; 


t The result may be false if J=0; e.g. X(1/r) p (12.32(2)) and (1/n2)/(1/n) > 0, 
yet X(1/r? c (see (3) below). 
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the inequality is clear since the first, second, third, ... terms in s,, have 
been replaced by brackets containing 1, 2, 4, ... positive terms. Making 
an upper estimate for the contents of each bracket, we have when p > 0: 


1 1 1 1 1 
8, < ot (sti) +(St- +5)+ ... (n brackets) 
1.2 4&8 
=Tptoetp ptgpte (n terms) 
1 1 \? 1 \3 
= I+ oat 9p-1 + 5p-1 eee (n terms) 
1 \* 1 , 
={l— op-i sees on summing the @.P., 
1 


<T-(@=2 for all n if p > 1, 
since then the common ratio (4)? is less than 1. 

Hence when p > 1, s,, is bounded; so by 12.32 (5) the series c. 

(6) The case p = 1 gives the harmonic series already investigated 
in 12.32 (2). 

(c) If p < 1, then n? < n when n > 1, so that 1/n? > 1/n. Hence 
by comparison with X(1/r), &(1/r?) D when p < 1. 

Alternatively, if 0 < p < 1 then (without referring to the harmonic 


series) 


wg el 1 ere rf 
ose top te tie oO ae oo when n-> 00. 


If p < 0, then clearly s,,-> 00. Hence X(1/r?) D when p < 1. 


Examples 
(i) Examine the series 
B + u ieee ahy 
1.3.4 2.4.5 3.5.6 —" 
2n+3 
H SS 
vn = Tin+2)(n+3) 


[When n is large, wu, = 2n/(n.n.n) = 2/n*; so for large n, u, behaves like 2/n?. 
It is therefore likely that Zw,,c, and we try the comparison test for convergence. | 
Using the ‘inequality’ form of the test, 
2n+3 3n : 
= ——___—_ < ———__ if > 3, 
ne nn+2)(n+3) n.n.n “ 
i.e. Uy, < 3/n? if n > 8. Taking v, = 1/n?, then u, < 3v, for n > 3, and Xv,C 
(being the series X(1/r?) when p = 2). Hence Zu, Cc also. 
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Alternatively, using the ‘limit’ form of the test, and taking v, = 1/n? as 


before, a — ( Qn+3 :) 53 
n>o Un oe n(n +2) (n+3)} n? ° 


{ 
Hence Xu,,c because Lv,, C. 
1 142 14243 
113s 33 


_ 1424...4n _ gn(nt])_ ntl 
rn ne a) 


(ii) Hxamine 


a ease 


[When 7 is large, uw, = n/2n? = 1/2n, so that probably Zu, D.] 
We have 


n ih 
Un, >= oe =o for all n, 
so if v, = 1/n, then u, > 4v,. Therefore Lu, diverges with Xv,. 
Alternatively, Un : n+1/1 
lim — = lim —) =4, 
nc Un n—->co 2n? | n 


and the same result follows. 


Exercise 12(e) 
Show that the following series do not converge because u,, +> 0. 
1 $4+$+4+4.... 2: ee et 
1 
2——____,, 
V(r+1)—4r 
Using the result of 12.41 (3) (iii), state which of the mast series converge. 


41 1 
tatygte > typt sat 


1 1 1 
6 $+44+4+4+4+.... 


7 V8" ya7* eat 


Use the comparison test to ascertain the behaviour of the following series. 


8 14+3+e#+Atadt... 9 patmotmat 
10 atatate 11 ctredtit 
12 x. 13 Bi = re 

15 z=. — tig = peg eee = Ge-e-x<Ha) | 


1 
16 Prove that —— — 
rove ene Tye T+a® 14a 


17 Use the argument in no. 15 to prove that X(a"/r!) c for all x > 0. 


+...cifa>I1l,pif0<z<l. 
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18 If Xu,c, prove that Lu? and X{u,/(1+u,)} also c. [Use the comparison test. ] 


1\? U. 1 
19 If Xu%c, prove X(u,/r) also c. [ (+»-z) > 0, therefore ay <u +5. | 


1 
20 (i) Verify that =< - iF when r> 2. 
1 

D =) = 2-—— <2. 

educe that 3a <1+ > elie 
(This shows that 2(1/r?) converges aa has sum to infinity s < 2.) 

1 1 
*(ii) Prove shee: < cee <— when r2l1, 


(r+1)? r r+l fr 
and deduce that 
1 1 1 1] 
1+—+...4¢—+-. 
1+5,1- te i pet a< Da a ipg tetas 


(This shows that 1/(n+1) < s—8, < tn Taking n = 100, we see that the first 
hundred terms give s correct to only two decimal places. It can be proved that 
8 = 47°: see 14.34, ex. (ii).) 

*21 If Du,C, prove gist Unig t+» bUnyy > 0 when n > 00, where p is any 
fixed positive integer. 


12.42 d’Alembert’s ratio test 


The tests in 12.41 required an auxiliary series Xv,; that now to 
be stated involves only the given series itself. 
Lu, ts convergent if 


EITHER (@) Uy41/U, <k < 1 forall n > m, where k is constant, 


OR (6) lim (u,,,,/u,) =1 < 1. 
n>o 


Lu, is (properly) divergent if 
EITHER (@’) Uy,,/U, > 1 for alln > m, 
OR (0’) lim (u,,;/u,) => 1. 
n>o 
Proofs 
(a) By hypothesis, 
Uma < kU; 
Unie < kms < k?u_,, from the previous line; 
Unsg < kUmig <u, from the previous line; 
and so on. Hence each term of the series 
Umti + Um+re + Umis F -+ 
is less than or equal to the corresponding term of the @.P. 
ket, + bth + Puy, + 
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which converges since 0 < k < 1 by hypothesis. Therefore Xu, con- 
verges, since the first m terms u,+u,+...+4U, do not affect its 
behaviour. 

(6) Given e > 0, there is a number m such that 


u 
iaea  <lte for all n > m. 
nT 


Since 7< 1, we have /+e <1 for all ¢ sufficiently small. Taking 
k =1+e in the right-hand part of the inequality, the result follows 
from (a). 

(a’) By hypothesis, 


Um+1 2 Um» Um+2 2 Um+1 2 Um» etc. 


Hence for n>m we have u, > u,,, so that u, +0 when n—->00, 
proving non-convergence of Xu,. The series. must actually be properly 
divergent since it consists of positive terms (12.32 (5)). 

(b') Since 7 > 1, we have /—e > 1 for all ¢ sufficiently small. The 
left-hand part of the inequality in the proof of (6) then shows 


u 
onan for all n > m, 


n 


and the result follows by (a’). 


Remarks 
(x) The COMPLETE condition (a) is essential: the result may be false 


if we merely have 


—+1<-] foralln>m. 
Un 


Thus although %(1/r) p, 
Uner_ 1 fl_ ” 2, for all n. 
U, ntlfjn n+l 


No fixed & independent of n can be found for which 


Unttck and k<1 
Un 
because n/(n+1) can be made as close to 1 as we please by taking n 
sufficiently large. 
(2) The tests give no information if lim (u,,,/u,) = 1. For example, 


%(1/r) D and % (1/r?) c, but in both cases u,,,,/u, > 1 when n > ©. 
If use of the ‘limit’ form of the ratio test leads to the limit 1, then 
we must revert to the ‘inequality’ form since this can give a decision 
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when the ‘limit’ form is inconclusive. For a power series it is usually 
best to treat this exceptional case from first principles. 
(vy) No conclusion can be drawn from non-existence of the limit of 
Un+1/Un- Thus for the series} 
Aaa y ships be vee heel: 


gtetatgatgtgat 


successive values of u,,,,/u, are 


1 1 1 1 


93° 2, 25° 2. 99” 2%, ooey 


so that u,,,/u,, oscillates infinitely. The series is nevertheless con- 
vergent (because, roughly, it is the sum of two convergent G.P.’s): 


pe ee | 1 1 
aah eat aoe st Oana t Zan 


1 1\74) 1 1 1\7-1 
It ogtee + 92 +B Liat. + 42 


| 
aly) et-@)) 


hoje bole bole 


ee 
3 


1 
= 11 
andt Santi = San + oanqi > TS + 0 when n->©o. 


Hence the series converges, and has sum to infinity 44. Observe also 
that for this series u,, does not steadily decrease to zero when n -> 00 


Example 


Examine the series 1 + 2x2 + 3x2 + 42° +... for all positive x. 
If x = 0, the series is 1+0+0+..., which converges to the sum 1. 
If x + 0, then since wu, = nx"—}, 


U n+l 
tt" ¢+e2 when n->o. 
Un n 


The ratio test shows that if 0 < x < 1 the series c, and if xz > 1 the series D. 


+ The reader may feel that an ‘irregular’ series like this is not a fair example; 
but in fact the terms are constructed according to a quite definite law: ‘the rth term 
is the rth power of 2 or 4, according as r is odd or even’. In this example it is easy to 
write down a formula for u,, viz. u, = {3 +(—1)}-". 

${ See the footnote on p. 451. 
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When x = 1, the test gives no information; but then the series is 1+2+3+..., 
which clearly D. 

Hence the series c when 0 < x < 1, D when x 2 1. (See Ex. 12(f), no. 12 for 
a method of finding the sum to infinity.) 


Exercise 12(f) 
Test the following series. 
pees! o 2,2 
thtatgit got grtqetc 
3 Ifaand bare positive, prove that 
a+1 (a+1)(2a4+1) (a4+1)(2a+1)(8a+4+1) 
b+1 (b+1)(264+1) (b+1)(2041)(8b41) 7” 


converges if a < 6 and diverges if a > b. 


Test the following, assuming x to be positive. 


Pig teaser Pier aa 
tata” 1.2°2.3'3.4 
6 fee PLease 
hy seer at iat 


8 x+ 28x? + 3373 4 43z744 ..., 
9 14(14+3)%+(14+ 3?) 2?4(14 3%) 23 +.... 


1 ey 
e+1 “2+2 2+3 °° 
1.3 1.3.5 1.3.5.7 
1 2 eee eee | Pate ae | 
11 (i) ie+5 4% +oa6° Cee a tes +... (w+ 1). 


*(ii) By showing that 


1.3.5...(2n—1)_ 1.2.4...(2n—2) 1 
2.4.6... (2n) 2.4.6...(2n) — 2n’ 6 


prove that the series in (i) diverges when x = 1. 


*12 By deriving the identity 
l nti 


l+au+a*+...+ 2" = ——-— ; 
l-x l—z 


obtain a formula for 1+ 27+ 32?+...4+nz"-1, and hence verify from first 
principles the conclusions of the worked example in 12.42. 


12.43 Speed of convergence of a series 


A series is said to be ‘rapidly convergent’ if s, gives a good approxi- 
mation to the sum to infinity s for fairly small values of n. In this 


sense the G.P. ltot+oer+as+... (|a| <1) 
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is rapidly convergent when |z| is small, since 


ee ae x 
cama ae 
an 
|s—s,| = al 


and |x|" is small for small n. It converges less rapidly when x is just 
less than 1. On the other hand, Ex. 12(e), no. 20(ii) shows that 
2 (1/r?) converges slowly. 

These notions are necessarily vague since the terms ‘a good approxi- 
mation’, ‘fairly small n’ have not been specified; they are relative 
and not absolute notions, and can become precise only after we have 
selected some definite series by which to fix our ‘standard of rapidity’. 
However, they are useful in a descriptive way. 

The essence of the comparison test for convergence (12.41 (1)) is 
that if Xu, is term by term less than a convergent series cXv,, then 
uu, will converge. We may say that ‘Xu, converges at least as rapidly 
as Lv,;’ and if lim (u,,/v,,) = 0, that ‘Xu, converges faster than Xv,,’. 

n>o 


Similar language would describe relative rates of divergence. 

d’Alembert’s test for convergence consists fundamentally of com- 
paring the given series Lu, with a a.p. If Xu, happens to converge less 
rapidly than any a.P., the test is ineffective; this is the case with 
%(1/r?) (and indeed with any of the series &(1/r”) for p> 1), and is 
usually so when lim (w,,,,/u,) = 1. 

Tests of greater delicacy than d’Alembert’s can be formulated, but 
no finality can be attained since it can be shown that, however 
delicate the test, a series can be constructed for which that test is 
ineffective. In 12.44 we give a test which is of no fixed standard of 
delicacy, and which deals particularly easily with series like &(1/r?), 
X{1/r(log r)?} for which the ratio test is indecisive. 


12.44 Infinite series and infinite integrals 


The definitions of ‘sum to infinity of a series’ (as the limit of a 
certain ‘finite’ sum, 12.21) and ‘value of an infinite integral’ (as the 
limit of the corresponding ‘finite’ integral, 4.92) are somewhat similar. 
For a certain class of functions f(z) we now give a theorem relating 


Sir) and | f(t)de, 
r=l1 1 


in which convergence of one implies that of the other. 
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(1) The Maclaurin—Cauchy integral test. 
If f(x) 18 continuous and steadily decreases to zero for x > 1, then 


> f(r) and [ f(t) dt either both converge or both diverge. When they con- 
r=1 1 

verge, het = 2 
i fdid< x f(r) <| f@dt+f1). 

Proof. Since f(x) steadily decreases to zero, we have f(z) > 0 for all 


n zx 
x2 1,sothat > f(r), i f(t)dt are increasing functions of n, x respectively. 
r=] 1 


Fig. 124 


If r <2 <r+l1, then 
f(r+1) < fe) < f(r). 


Integrating this form r tor+1, 
r+1 : 
fort) < [ fla)de < flo. (i 
Summing for r = 1,2,...,n—1, 
n nr n—1 
Eso < [soa <'S 0. Gi) 


The argument is illustrated geometrically by considering the sums of 
the inner and outer rectangles in fig. 124. 


(a) Suppose ie f(é) dt exists. Since ie (t) dt is an increasing function 
| 1 1 


of n, it cannot attain its limit; therefore for each n, 
“f(t)dt < i f(t) dt. 
1 1 


From the left of (ii), s fir)< i ; fd, 
rad 1 
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so that > f(r) is bounded. Hence (2.77) Xf(r) converges, and 
ru 2 
E10 < ["poae+say. 


It now follows from the right of (ii) by letting n — oo that 


i 


[roa s 350. 
(b) If Xf(r) converges, then 
n—-1 re) 
fe) < Efe. 
By the right of (ii), i "at)dt < S f(r), 
1 r=] 


so that oP (é) dt is bounded and therefore tends to a limit, say 1, when 
1 
N —> 00, 


Sincet [t0 dt is an increasing function of x, then ifn—1 < X <n, 
1 


nm—1 xX 
| f()dt < | f(t)dt < | f(t) dt. 
: ; ».¢ 7 ) 
When X -> «, also n > 00, and so | f(t) dt +l, i.e. I f(t) dé exists. 
1 1 


(c) Since the series converges when and only when the integral 
exists, it follows that divergence of one implies divergence of the 
other. ; 


(2) The function - 
b(n) = Ese)— [pat 
steadily decreases as n increases, and lies between 0 and f(1) for all n. 


Proof. By (ii), n nm 
0< Sf) [P10 dt < f(1); 


} This step is necessary because the fact that | : f(t)dt-> l when n—> c (n being 
a positive integer) does not by itself imply the existence of | : f(t)dt (the limit of 
. f(t)dt when X -> 0, X being a continuous variable): cf. Remark (f) in 2.71. Thus 
[cos mtdt = 0 for all integers n, and hence its limit when n—> 00 is 0; but le cos atdt 


x 
does not exist since / cos mtdt =< sin 7X, which oscillates when X —> oo. 
Jil 
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ane b(n+1)—4(n) =f(n+1)— -\" f(t)dt < 0 


by using (i). Hence ¢(n) decreases as ” increases, but 0 < ¢(n) < f(1). 
CoroLLaRy. It follows that lim $(n) exists and 1s non-negative. 


N-> oO 
The corollary is particularly interesting when both series and 
integral diverge, as in example (i) following. 


Examples 
(i) Taking f(~) = 1/x in the corollary, 


1 
d(n) = 1+3+35+...+ > —logn. 


Hence ¢(n) tends to some limit y (EZuler’s constant: cf. 4.43(8)) when n -> 00, 
andoO <y <1. 


(ii) Discuss the series &(1/r?) by means of the integral test. 
With f(x) = 1/x?, then if p + 1, 


[soar = sail- XPH), 
while if p = 1, le f(t) dt = log X. 


If p > 1, the integral tends to 1/(p—1), and if 0 < p < 1 the integral tends 
to +00, when X -> 00. Hence 2 (1/r°)cifp > 1, Dif p < 1 (ef. 12.41 (3)). 
The general theorem also shows that when p > 1, 


a 
p-1 i<dss re ~p-1 
In fact se —, > 1, which is a better lower estimate when p > 2. 


r=i? 


Exercise 12(g) 


1 1 
P. Ean To OR ee oe i e i ST RES TER . 
1 Prove Tog or) diverges 2 Discuss a= (logn? 


3 Ifa > 0, prove that the sum to infinity of 
| Bia ee Sap ea 
a (a+1)? (a@+2)? 
lies between 1/a and 1/a+1/a?. 
4 Ifa > 0, find numbers between which the sum to infinity of 


1 1 1 


a atpit atte 


must lie. 
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5 Sketch the graph of y = log, and show that 


n n n 
i logada < }logr <| logadx+logn. 
1 r=2 1 


Deduce the value of lim {(n!)¥"/n}. 
N > 


12.5 Series of positive and negative terms 


The special difficulty with such series is that s,, is not necessarily 
a steadily increasing function of n, so that the principle in 12.32 (5) 
does not apply directly. 


12.51 Alternating signs (theorem of Leibniz) 


The simplest kind of series with terms of mixed sign is that in which 
the signs are alternately +, —. 
If (i) the terms are alternately +, —, say 
Uy — Ug + Ug — Ug eee 
where each u is positive, 
Gi) yyy <) 
an . i.e. u, STEADILY decreases to zero, 
(iii) lim u,, = 0 
nro 
then the series 1s convergent. 
Proo 
J San = (Uy — Ug) + (Ug — Ug) +... + (Uan—1 — Van): 
By (ii), each bracket is positive. Hence 8,, is a steadily increasing 
positive function of n. Also 


Son, = Uy — (Ug — Ug) — (Uy — Us) — «-. — (Uan—2 — Uan—1) — Vans 


each bracket is positive by (ii), and w,,, > 0 by (i). Hence s,,, < uy. 
Therefore by 2.77 s,,, tends to a limit, say 1, when n —> oo. 

Further,t 
Sent = San + Vents 


and since lim w,,,,, = 0 by (iii), therefore 
nN >o 
lim 85,,, = lim 5, = L. 
n>o n> oO 
Hence, whether n is even or odd, s,, > / when n — 00, i.e. the series 
converges. 
+ The fact that s,, —> 1 does not by itself show that the series converges. Thus for 


the series 1—1+1—1+..., s,, = 0 and so lim s,, =0; but the series does not con- 
verge since 8, ,, = 1: it oscillates finitely. 
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Example 


1—}4+4-—4+... converges because the terms satisfy all three conditions of 
the theorem. The argument used in the proof shows that the sum to infinity 
lies between 4 and 1; for s,,,< u, = 1, and 


1 1 
Sin = (1-4) +(4-D +. + (55 ; -5,)>a- 1) = 4. 
Also see Ex. 12(h), no. 8. 


If any one of the conditions (i), (ii), (iii) is omitted, the series may not con- 
verge. Thus since the series 


14+4+444+..., $4+44+4+44... 
D, c respectively, the ‘difference series’ 
1-$4+4-344-444- det. 
diverges (12.32 (4)); conditions (i), (iii) are satisfied by it, but not (ii). 


12.52 Absolute convergence 


Consider the pairs of series 


The first of each pair converges, by 12.51; but in the corresponding 
series where all the terms are made positive, the first diverges (being 
the harmonic series) while the second still converges (12.41 (3)). 

It is convenient to distinguish between series which remain con- 
vergent when all their terms are made positive, and those which do not. 

Definition. If the series Xu, is such that} = |w,| converges, then Lu, 
is said to be absolutely convergent (A.C.). 

Observe that nothing has been asserted in this definition about the 
convergence of Lu, itself; it is a different series & |u,| (i.e. Xu, with 
all its terms made positive) which converges. 


Examples 
i) 1—-4+4-44+... is not a.c. because 1+4+4+44+4... diverges. 
3 4 3 4 
(ii) 1—$+4—4+... is a.c. because 1+4+4+44+4... converges. 
a 4 8 
ie : Cae ae | . aes Uae | 
(iii) 1-— gat ga gate: 18 4.0. because 1+— atptgt- . converges. 


f See 1.14 for the meaning of |z|. 
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The importance of absolutely convergent series is (roughly) that 
they behave like series of positive terms. For example, compare 
Theorems IT, ITI in 12.54. 

Although the definition states nothing about the convergence of 
xu,, we can in fact prove that an absolutely convergent series 1s also 
convergent in the ordinary sense. More explicitly— 

If X |u,| converges, then Xu, also converges. 

Before giving the proof of this, we illustrate the underlying idea. 
Suppose that the series Xw, in question is | 


Uy + Ug — Ug + Ug — Ug — Ug + O — Ug + Ug — Uyg + Uy + Uygt.... 
Consider the following two series: 

Uy +UgtO +u,+0 +0 +0+0 +9+90 +t Uygt..., 

0 +0 +u3+0 +U,t+UgtO+ugtO +Uyyt+9 +0 +.... 


The first is formed by replacing all negative terms in the given series 
by 0’s; the second is obtained by replacing all positive terms by 0 and 
changing the sign of the negative ones. 

Compare each of these series of positive terms with the series 


Uy + Ug + Ug + Ug + Us + Ug t OF Ug + Ug + Uyg + Uy + Uygt .--, 


which is convergent by hypothesis. The comparison test (12.41 (1)) 
with c = 1 shows that each series converges. Hence by 12.32 (4) their 
difference (which is the given series) also converges. 

General proof. Consider the series 


Vy + V_q + Vg t---s Wy + Wet W3+ ery 
where we define 
u, if u,> 9, —u, if u,<0, 
v= and Ww, = ; 
0 if u<0, 0 if u, 20. 


(Thus relative to the given series Xu,, Xv, is the non-negative part, and 
=w, is the non-positive part with its sign changed.) 

Clearly v, < |u,| and w, < |u,|. Comparing each of Xv,, 2w, (which 
are series of positive terms) with & |u,| which is given to be convergent, 
the comparison test with c = 1 shows that they converge. Hence 
X(v,—w,) converges; i.e., since u, = v,—w, for all r, Lu, converges. 


The property just proved gives a possible test for convergence of a 
series of terms with mixed signs, viz. prove it 1s a.c. For example, 


Le dee. de re 


I~ gata pa eat za 
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converges because it is a.c. However, the test is ‘one-sided’ because 


a series which is not 4.c. may yet bec; e.g. 1—4+4-—4+... is not A.c., 
but is in fact c. Such a series may be called conditionally convergent 


(C.C.) or semt-convergent. 


Examples 
*(iv) The ‘triangle inequality’ t for infinite series. 
If Xu, is a.c., its sum to infinity is numerically less than or equal to the sum of 


x |u,| : © 0 
a U, < >; |2,|. 
r=1 r=1 


With the above notation we have u, = v,—w,, |u,| = v,+w,. Also, since 
2wv,, Lw, converge, 


| =| D%e- Dw 
r=1 r=1 r=1 
ie 2] 
<2 + 2M, sincet both these sums are positive, 
r=1 r=1 
tee) 
= % |u| 
r=1 


The device used in this example can also be employed to prove that 


b b 
[ ferae <| | f(x)| da, 


where 6 > a and f(z) is continuous; cf. Ex. 7 (a), no. 5. Define 
fle) if f(x) > 0, fle) if f(x) <0, 
fi) = { if f(x) <0 {, if f(x) >0 
Then /,(x), f.(~) are non-negative functions, and 


[f(x)| =fila) + fal), fe) = filw) —falo). 


and /,(x) = 


Also 
b 
i) f(x) da| = 


b Db 
| Ate | Foe) dx 


b b 
<| Fi(x) dat+ ) f.(x)dx, both integrals being non-negative,t{ 
a a 


b iD 
= i (fila) +filo)} dee = i) Lfla)| dee 
@ a 


(v) Discuss the series a2 


l4+et State. 


for all values of x. 
If x = 0, the series is 1+0+0+..., which converges to the sum 1. 


See 1.14, (i). t By 4.15(9). 
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If 2 > 0, all the terms are positive and we can use d’Alembert’s ratio test: 


Une o” at 62 


u, nif(n—-l)! nn’ 


Uni 
Un 


thus since <4 for all n > 22, 


or alternatively, since lim —2t? = 0, 
no Un 
the series converges for all positive x. 


If x < 0, write x = —y 80 that y > 0. The series becomest 


By the case just considered, this is a.c. for all positive y, and hence it is also c. 
The given series therefore converges for all negative z. 

Consequently, the series converges for all x. 

N.B.—From 12.32 (1) it follows that (cf. 2.74) 


i] 
lim ~ =0 for all x independent of n. 


n>o 1: 
: ‘ A Pond ae 
(vi) Discuss the series fae aie aor a 
2 3 4 
for all values of x. 
y yy 
First consider the series y+— é += 3 += ; +. 


where y > 0. If y = 0, the series is 0+0+0+... which converges to sum 0. 
If y + 0, the ratio test gives 


Unt _ go ali 

= See when n> 0; 
Un, n+l n+ 1 

so if 0 < y < 1 the series converges. 

The y-series therefore converges for 0 < y < 1; hence the given series in x 
is a.c. for — 1 < x < 1, and thus also converges in this range. 

If x = 1, the given series is 1—4+34—43+..., which c (12.51). 

If « = —1, the series is —1—}4—}3—4-..., which is properly divergent to 
— © (it is — 1 times the harmonic series). 

If  <—1, each term of the series is negative, but its numerical value is 
greater than that of the corresponding term of 1+4+4+.... Hence the series 
properly diverges to — oo. 

I¢a > 1, then z = 1+c where c > 0, and 


x" = (l+c)"= 1+ne+4n(n—1)c?+... > In(n—1)c’?, 


since all the terms of this binomial expansion are positive. Therefore 
x” a” 

5 > 43(n—1)c? and sot rs 40 when n>. 

The series cannot converge in this case. 

er Bh 


3! +... 


{ In fact we are considering 1—|z|+—— 


ft This also follows at once from a 
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Summarising, the series c for -1<x <1, and D forxa<—1orz>1. The 
range —1 < x < 1 is called the interval of convergence of this series. 


12.53 The modified ratio test 
We introduce here a modification of d’Alembert’s ratio test which 
makes it directly applicable to series whose terms are not all positive. 


If EITHER (a) fas <k< 1 forall n > m, where k ts constant, 
n 


R (b) lim Mn+t) —] <1, 


N—> oO n 


then Xu, converges. 

For either condition ensures that & |u,|c, being what is obtained by 
applying the original ratio test to this series. Hence uw, is A.c., and 
therefore c. 


If EITHER (a’) =ath > 1 foralln >m, 
oR (b’) lim |“"+2] =1 > 1, 
n—>o n 


then Xu, is divergent (i.e. not convergent). 

(At first sight all we can say is that & |u,| D, ie. that Lu, is not A.c.; 
this does not prevent iw, from converging.) ; 

Condition (a’) implies that |u,,| > |w,,| for all n > m, so that u, +0 
when n->0o. Given ¢ > 0, condition (b’) implies that there is a 
number m such that |w,,,,| > (J—¢) |w,| for all n > m, and the result 
follows from (a’) as in the proofs in 12.42. 


Examples 


(i) Discuss the series of 12.52, ex. (vi) in this way. 
If x = 0 the series converges to sum 0. Since uw, = (—1)"-!x2"/n, we have 


when x + 0 that ‘ 
nt+1; _ 


Un 


ey 


n+l 


Hence if || < 1 the series 0; if |x| > 1 the series p. Only the cases |z| = 1 
remain to be investigated, and these are treated separately as before. 


+ |x| when n-->oo. 


(ii) Discuss the series 
m(m— 1) 2 pales 1) (m—- 2) 


PE ay 31 


If x = 0, the series is 1+0+0+..., which converges to 1. 
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If x + 0, then from 

mm—1)...(m—n+1) , 
2 
n! 
m—n 


n+1 


Une 
Un 


we find 2|>|—a| =|2z| when n->oo. 


Hence #f |x| < 1 the series 0; if |x| > 1 the series D. 
The cases |x| = 1 cannot be decided by means of the tests at our disposal. 
However, it can be proved that 


ifz= 1, the series c if m >—1 and pifm<-—l; 


and ifz=-—1, the series c ifm > 0 and pifm< 0. 


12.54 Regrouping and rearrangement of terms of an infinite series 


' When dealing with finite sums it is permissible to group the terms in any 
manner by means of brackets, or to rearrange the order of the terms, without 
thereby altering the value of the sum. These properties may not extend to 
infinite series. f 


Example 
(i) The series (1-1) +(1-1)+(1-1) +... 
i.e. 0+0+0+..., 
converges to zero. If we remove the brackets we obtain the series 
1-—1+1—1+1-—1+..., 
which diverges since s, oscillates between 0 and 1. If we insert brackets as 
1+(—1+1)+(-1+1)+..., 


we obtain 1+0+0+... 
which converges to I. 

This example shows that, in general, brackets cannot be removed or inserted 
in an infinite series without altering its behaviour or its sum. However, the 
following result is easily proved by using the definition of ‘sum to infinity’. 

THEOREM I, If Xu, converges to s, then it will still converge to s when brackets 
are inserted in any way. 

Proof. Let n, <n, <n, <... be any infinite sequence of positive integers, 


and write ES 
= 2 > i, = Dy Urs 
T= 


Then we wish to prove that Xt, converges to s. 
Given € > 0, there corresponds a number N such that, for all n> N, 


n 
Yd us 
r=1 


<6 (i) 


+ They will hold if we bracket or rearrange only a finite number of the terms; 
but this is relatively trivial. 
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Let 7, be the first integer of the above sequence which is greater than or equal 
to N. Then (i) holds for all n > n,, and so 


im 


Dd u,—8 


r=1 


<€ (ii) 


for all m > p (since the integers 1,1, M549)... are a selection from the set of all 
integers greater than n,). 
Since terms of a ‘finite’ sum can be grouped in any way, 


> Up = >t bie 
Hence result (ii) becomes 
™ 


v4-8 


<e forall m2 p; 


i.e. Lt, converges to s. 

The converse of this theorem is false: if a series with the terms grouped is 
convergent, the series obtained by removing the brackets may be divergent. 
This is illustrated by ex. (i), which also shows that there is no general theorem 
for divergent series like Theorem I; but see Ex. 12 (h), no. 14. 


Example 
(ii) If 8, denotes the sum of n terms of the series 
1-$4+4-444-... 
and t,, denotes the sum of n terms of 
1-4-444-4-344-He—- et 4. 


(formed from the first by taking one positive term followed by two negative ones) 
then the sum to infinity of the second is HALF that of the first. 


Consider 
tan = (1-4) 448-9) —4 (Fae) et + (5 - J 
2 a i a IM—-1 4n—2) 4n 
1 1 
ais a Sa a a ae a 


= B8an- 


The first series is known to converge, say to s; hence when n > 00, 8, > & 
and therefore ¢,,, > $8. Since also 


J 
beng = font oa > $8 


1 1 
2n+-1 4n+2 


and bigie = teat > fs, 
therefore ¢,, > $s when n — oo; this is the result stated. 

Example (ii) illustrates that, if a convergent series is rearranged, the new 
series may converge to a sum different from the original. It can be proved that 
a given non-absolutely convergent series can be rearranged so that the new series 
will converge to any pre-assigned limit ; and it can be arranged to diverge (Riemann’s 
rearrangement theorem). For series of positive terms the situation is simpler; 
and we shall prove that the same is true of A.c. series. 
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THEOREM II. A convergent series of positive terms can be rearranged in any 
manner without altering the convergence or the sum to infinity. 
Proof. Let Xu, be a convergent series of positive enue with sum to infinity s. 


Let Zu; be a rearrangement of Xu,, and write s/, 2s) u,. 
r=1 
Each term of Lu; appears somewhere in Xu,. Hence for a given n, there is 


n 
a number m such that 8°, < s,,. Since >) u, is a steadily increasing function of n 
r=1 
(all u, > 0), hence s,, < 8 and so 8) <s. Since s’, is also a steadily increasing 
function of n (because all wu, > 0), therefore by 2.77 s’, tends to a limit s’ where 
8’ < s. Thus Lu; certainly converges, and its sum is 3’. 

Similarly, since each term of xu, appears somewhere in Lu;, the preceding 
argument will prove that s < s’. Consequently s’ = s. 

N.B.—Observe that we could not prove s < s’ first because we do not know 
whether Zu; converges or not until we have proved s), < s. 

THEOREM III. An A.c. series can be rearranged in any manner without altering 
the absolute convergence or the sum to infinity. 

Proof. If Xu; is a rearrangement of Zu,, then certainly Zu, is a.c. since 
x |u;| is a rearrangement of & |u,|, and Theorem IT applies. 

We use the notation v,, w, of 12.52, and its extension v’, w;, for the rearranged 
series Lu,. Then clearly Lv;, Lw! are respectively the rearrangements of Lv,, 
uw, entailed by the rearrangement Lu; of Lu,. Since Lv,, Lw, are convergent 
series of positive terms, Theorem II gives 


a 
v= ae and Lua du, 
r=1 


=1 r=1 


0 fre] 00 
“w= X (v7, -w) = oe ¥ wf = 5 %,- Fw, = D Ur 
r= r=1 r=1 r=1 r=l r=1 


3 
ll 
= 


We shall not discuss the rearrangement of infinite series any further; but 
enough has been said to caution the reader against treating infinite series 
analogously to finite ones. 

Exercise 12(h) 
Determine the behaviour of the following series. 


1 1-34-44... ; eae apm: eer 


3 
1—4$./24+4/3—-4,/4+4+.... 4 4-$4+43-84+4- 
log $+ log $+ log §+log $+ log % + log 7#+ 
State which of the series in nos. 1—3 are A.c. 

Show.that = {(cos rx)/r?} converges for all values of x. 
Under the conditions of Leibniz’s rule (12.51), prove u,—u, < 8 < %4. 


Discuss the behaviour of the following series for all values of x. 


a 5 gy? a gg gi 
9 rg eg eg eet 10 z- 31 31°! me 


onn aA Ww 


11 stent aero 
{ See the General Proof in 12.52. 
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*12 2 (144+44...+2) Cop 


I 
| Se = Gat ate {1+ wine «> x, where a, = 2; |. 
Un Qn (n+1)a, r=17 


n! 
- Lg Ge ae oe ee See Peay a n = * ; 
se poGaey |z| = 2 may be omitted.] 


*14 Ifu, > 0 for all7, prove that (with the notation of 12.54, Theorem I) 


n at 
if ty <N2< Mm, then pI “i < 2 ur <Dtp 
= r=] ar 


and deduce that the converse of Theorem I holds for a series of positive terms. 
*15 If Du, is conditionally CORY ere ynts prove ek (with the notation of 12.52) 


Xv, and Zw, diverge to + 00. Ea 3 tin ty => el then s, >sandt, > +00; 
r=] 


n nN 
also x Y= Bent Sn); > Wy = ie] 
r=1 r=1 
*16 If the series ae ... is rearranged as 


+4—-$44344-44... 


(taking two positive terms followed by one negative term), prove that the 
sum of the new series is 3 times that of the original. [Prove t,, = 84n+48gn;:] 


12.6 Maclaurin’s series 


12.61 Expansion of a function as a power series 


We proved in 6.52 that if f(¢) satisfies certain conditions of con- 
tinuity and derivability for 0 < ¢ < x, then 


Fla) = (0) +2f(0) +5 f"(0) +... + f-(0) + Rl), 


where (see 6.54 (1)) 


1)! 


at (Gz) (Lagrange’s remainder), 
EF, (x) = 

n(] — @yr-l 

eat (6x) (Cauchy’s remainder) 


and @ is some function of x and n (in general not the same function in 
the two forms of remainder) which satisfies 0 < @ < 1. 

In 6.53 we showed that (under suitable conditions) this result gives 
a polynomial approximation to f(x). We now use it to represent f(z) 
by an infinite series. 

Suppose that for each positive integer n, however large, f(t) is 
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continuots for 0<it<a; then the conditions for validity of 
Maclaurin’s theorem hold for all orders. Consider the infinite series 


= = i (i 


f(0) +2f'(0) += it es + 


We have 8,(x) = f(0)+af’(0)+...4 a 0), 


= f(x) —B, (2) 
by Maclaurin’s theorem. If R,(x) > 0 when n > co (perhaps only for 
some range of values of x, say |z| < c), then 
8,(2)->f(x) when n->oo, for |2|<c; 


hence the infinite series (i) converges and has sum-function f(x) when 
|x| <c. We write 


f(x) = f(O) + af (0) +5 f"(0) +. + BPO) +. (jz] <e), (ii) 


and call this series the expansion of f(x) as a power series in x over the 
interval |a| < c. 

This idea will now be applied to obtain series for some of the 
elementary functions; the results are important, and will be discussed 
in detail in 12.7. We use the results on nth derivatives obtained in 6.6; 
only when such convenient formulae are known is direct discussion 
of £,,(z) possible. 


12.62 Expansion of some elementary functions 


(1) The exponential series. 
If f(z) = e*, then f(x) = e for every positive integer n, and 
Lagrange’s remainder is 


R,,(x) = =e (0<6 <1). 


Since x"/n! > 0 when n -> oo for any fixed value of x (2.74), therefore 
R,,(2) > 0 when n —> o0, for all x. As a = 1 for each r, 


enlist Si SH., +5 rte. (all x). 


(2) The sine and cosine series. 
If f(x) = sing, _ then f™(x) = sin(z+4n7), and Lagrange’s re- 


mainder is 
R(x) = ain (Ox + 4n7), 


|R,,(x)| < ele al >0 when n—>o, forall z. 


32-2 
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Also f2@9(0) = 0 and f@*-)(0) = (— 1)" for each 7, so 
i ere 


x at 
sin x = *«— 3i +7 .+(-1y Grom (all x). 
Similarly 
x2 x4 gee 
cosx= 1-5 +7,—-. .+(-1) Qr—2)i (all x). 


(3) The logarithmic series. 

If f(x) = log(1+2), then f(x) =(—1)"7{(n—1)!/(1+2)"} and 
so f™(0) = (—1)"-!(n—1)!. We are supposing x > — 1, for otherwise 
log (1++) would not be defined in part of the range x < t < 0. 

When 0 < x < 1, Lagrange’s remainder 


] 
aX n—12_ =a 
Be) (=) n oa + 6x)" 
shows that |B,(x)| < => 0 when n—>0©0. 


When x < 0, —z/(1+ 6x) may be greater than 1, so that Lagrange’s 


remainder iis)? canis 
n\1+6x 


might tend to —oo when 7 > 00 (2.73); insufficient is known about 
the behaviour of 0 as a function of n. 
Cauchy’s remainder can be written 


wee en 1-—@\7-1 
HET) rpm (T502) , 


; |x|" 
so that if —1 <2 <0, |R,,(x)| < ial 


because (1 —@)/(1+ 02) is a positive proper fraction and (see 1.14) 
[1+ 6x| > 1-6|x| > 1- |e]. 
Hence F,,(x) > 0 when n > 00. (Cauchy’s remainder also covers the 


case 0 < x < 1 already treated.) Thus 


x 8 xr 
log (1+4)=s*—-5Z+q-..4(-IPtat... (-1<-*< 1). 


Since the series converges only for —1 < x < 1 (see 12.52, ex. (vi)), 
this is the most that can be proved concerning its sum to infinity. 
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(4) The binomial series. 
If f(x) = (1+2)", then 


f(x) = m(m—1)...(m—n+1)(1+42)"". 


If m is a positive integer, Maclaurin’s formula terminates when 
n =m+1, and gives the usual binomial expansion containing m+ 1 
terms. If m is not a positive integer, then f(x) will be continuous 
when n > m only if z > —1. 

Cauchy’s remainder can be written 


_ mm—1)...(m—-n+]1) Hea a 
R, (a) = a x(1 + 02) (Ss 
When |z| < 1, 
fy OS Dae BD) i. e6 when n>, 
(n—1)! 


by 2.75. Also (1—6)/(1+ 02) is a positive proper fraction, and 
(1+ |x|"! if m>1, 


(1+ Ox)jmt < 
(l—|z|je if m<l. 


|R,,(a)| < |m| (1+ |x|)" |a,|>0 when n>. 
Hence 


(1+4%)" = 1+ mx MD 24. 


_m(m— 1) (mart 1) 4 _ 


(|x| < 1). 


If m is a fraction with even denominator, (1+2)” has two values 
which are equal and opposite. Here we intend the positive value, since 
the sum of the series when x = 0 is clearly +1. 

As in (3), Lagrange’s remainder would cover only the range 
0 <x < 1. We omit consideration of the cases x = +1. 


(5) Gregory’s series for tan—! x. 
If f(z) = tan-!z, then 
Sx) = (—1)*-2 (n— 1)! (1422)? sin (n cot! 2), 
80 290) = 0 and fer-Y(0) = (— 1-4 (2r— 2)1. 


Lagrange’s remainder is 


R,(2) = a (—1)*-1(1 + 6222)—4" gin (n cot—! (Oz)), 


1 
so by 2.73  |[R,(x)| < 7 lel” +0 when n>o if [a| <1. 
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Hence rok 


Caer af x 
-ly = yay £45, 
tan-'x = x 3°s .+(-1) poate (|x| < 1). 


The value of tan-! 2 in the range —47 to +47 is intended (i.e. the principal 
value when —1 <a < +1), since when x = 0 the sum of the series is clearly 
zero. No more than the above can be proved about the sum because the series 
converges only for |z| < 1: see Ex. 12(h), no. 9. 


12.63 Note on formal expansions 


In Ex. 6(b), no. 15 we considered the function y = tan—!z. Having 
proved that it satisfies the differential equation 


(1427) Ynsgt+ 2(W+1) ry _41,+ (2 +1)¥, = 9, 


we put x = 0 and showed that the Maclaurin coefficients a, = (y,).—09 
are given by ea) at 
Since a, = 0 and a, = 1, all coefficients with even suffix are zero; 
while by successive application of the above recurrence formula to 
those with odd suffix, we find that 


on 1 = (—1)"2(2n—2)! (n =1,2)...). 


Assuming that y possesses a Maclaurin expansion, we thus obtain 
for it the series x8 2-1 
e-—+s—-...4+(-1)"7 
3. C5 2r—1 
Since this converges for || < 1 (see Ex. 12 (h), no. 9), it is reasonable 
to expect this series to have y = tan—!x for its sum-function when 
|x| < 1. However, as we have nowhere considered R,(x), we have 
not proved by this argument that the series has sum-function tan 2, 
nor even that tan—!z can be expanded at all as a power series. 


coer (i) 


It can be proved that, within its interval of convergence, every power series 
is the Maclaurin series of its sum-function. In other words, if La,z" converges 
to a(x) (for |z| <c, say), then a, = s"(0)/n! (n = 0,1, 2,...). Assuming this, 
what we have shown by the above argument is that, if the series (i) converges 
to s(x) when |z| < 1, and f(x) = tan-'2, then 


(0) =f(0), 380) =f'(0),  «.-, (0) = f(0), (ii) 
These equations do not prove that s(x) is identical with f(z) for |x| < 1. For 
example, if C(x) = ea (m+ 0), (0) = 0, 


it can be shown that this continuous function C(x) has continuous derivatives of 
all orders for |z| < 1 and that C™(0) = 0(n = 1, 2,...). Hence s(”) = f(x) + C(x) 
satisfies equations (ii), although C(x) = 0. In short, the Maclaurin series of 
F(x), even if convergent, may not have f(x) for its sum-function. Further, it can be 
shown by examples that even if f(x) and its derivatives of all orders are con- 
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tinuous in a certain interval, the Maclaurin series of f(a”) may not converge at 
all for that interval. 

Thus, to ensure the existence and validity of the Maclaurin expansion of 
J (x) in 12.61, it is essential to prove somehow that F,,(2) > 0 when n -> o, for 
all z in the interval concerned. However, despite the cautionary nature of 
these remarks, it is true that for ‘ordinary’ functions the formal expansions 
obtained as above are valid whenever they converge; and with this assurance 
the reader may accept them with confidence. 


Exercise 12(i) 
State the sum to infinity of 
1 1—$+4-—44.... *2 1-4443-4+.... 
3 Assuming the exponential series, state series for cha and sha. 


Obtain Maclaurin series, stating the range of validity, for the following functions. 


4 e*sinz. [See 6.61, (vi).] 5 e~*cos2. 6 cosx chez. 


a” ‘ 
7 Prove ae @ cos (2 sin )} = e708 % cos (xsina+nca), 
xv 


and deduce that for all a, 
a x 
e7€8 2 eos (xsina) = 1 +2eosa += cos 2a + 31°08 Ba+... 
*8 By showing that 2,,(z,h) -> 0 in Taylor’s theorem, prove that 
2 hs 


cos(x+h) = cos#—haine— > cose+— sine — ve 
for all x and h. [See Ex. 6 (6), no. 24.] 
*9 Obtain a Taylor series for sin (x+h). 
10 Ify = ch(sin-' 2), prove 
(1—2*)yg—ay,—y =O and (1-2) Yqig—(2n +1) PY ny = (n? +1) Yn. 
If ch (sin-! 2) = ag +a,e+a,27+..., 
obtain an expression for a,,, and prove den,, = 0. 


11 If 2=cos@ and y = cosné where n > 1, prove (1—2?) y,—ay,+n*y = 0. 
Assuming that y = a,+a,2%+a,27+..., prove 


(k+1)(4+2) Qpigt(n?9—k?)aq,=0 (kb =0,1,2,...). 


If n is an integer, show that the assumed expansion is a polynomial of degree 
n; and if n is even and greater than 2, prove a, = 3;(— 1)#*n*(n?— 4). 
12 Ify = coslog(1+2), prove 


(L+2)?Yniat (20+ 1)(14+2) Yn t(n?+1)¥_ = 0. 
vo] 
If y can be expanded as >) a,2", prove 
r= 


(2+ 1) (2+ 2) Qaigt (204+ 1) (m4 1) Gai. +(? + I) a, = 9, 
and hence determine the expansion up to the term in 2°. 
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12.7 Applications of the series in 12.62 


12.71 Binomial series 
m(m—1)...(m—r+1) 


rl , often abbreviatedt to 


(1) The expression 


(*) , is called a binomial coefficient. The expansion of (a+2)™ can be 


reduced to the standard one in 12.62 (4) as follows: 


op |L : x\™ 
(a) if is 1 and a” exists, (a+2z)"™= an( +) = etc.; 
wo |% , a\™ 
(b) if ale 1 and 2” exists, (a+az)™ = om(1 +4) = etc. 
Examples 


(i) Write down the general term and the first four terms of the expansion of 
(1+ 2x)-8 in ascending powers of x, stating when it 1s valid. 
There will be an expansion in ascending powers of z if |2z| < I, i.e. if |x| < 4, 
and then the (7 + 1)th term is 
5)(=4) nd s= ae ae 
(—3)(—4)...(-3 T+) oy =! "3.4... (r+ 2) 


r! r} 


(r+ 1) (7+ 2) 
1.2 


(2a)" 


=(-l) 2a? = (— 1)" 2°-1(r +1) (r+2) 2". 


We can obtain the first four terms by writing r = 0,1, 2,3 successively in 
this formula: (1 4 9)-8 = 1— 644+ 240%— 8009+... (ja| < 4). 
(ii) Find the 9th term in the expansion of (1—4x)-* if |x| > 4. 


Since |4z| > 1, the expansion can be made only if we expand in powers of 1/2, 
i.e. in descending powers of x. 


1 .\7 1 1\-2 
(1—4a)-? = (=-1) (40)? = al! - 4) : 


and the 9th term in this is (putting r = 8 in the general term) 


pg FICO OLY = ppe2:3--9 (1) _ _ 9 
1622 8! 4c} \ 8! (=) ~ (4ar)30" 


(iii) Calculate ./102 correct to four places of decumals by using the binomial series. 
{102 = ./{100(1 + 0-02)} = 10(1 +0-02)#, 


a toi 


and  (1+0-02)t = 1+4(0-02) + 2 (0-02)24+ 2-2 (0. 02)3+.. 


+ Cf. 12.23; the symbol “C, could not be used unless m is a positive integer. 
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Since we require the result to be correct to 4 places, we must work with 
5 places; and owing to the factor 10, (1-02) must be found to 6 places. Cal- 
culating the terms shown, we find 


(1:02)* = 140-01 —0-000,05 + 0-000,000,5+... 
= 1-009,950,5..., 
the next term clearly} being too small to influence the sixth place. Hence 
(102 = 10-0995. 


(iv) Expand (14+2+2%+23)- as far as the term in x*. 
Since 1+2+2?+23 = (1—2*)/(1—2), the given expression is 
(1—2x)5(1—at)-5 = (1—5a+ 102*— 1029 +...) (1+ 524+...) 
= 1—5x4+102?— 1025+... 
on neglecting all terms in x* and higher powers. 
(v) Find the coefficient of x* in the expansion of 1/{(2—x) (1+ 3x)} in ascending 

powers of x, stating the condition of validity. 

By resolving into partial fractions we find 

1 _l11 311 
(2—a)(1+8a)  72-a”2 71432 
= 3,(1— 4a) 14+ 314+ 32)71. 
The first bracket can be expanded in ascending powers of z if |4a| <1, 


ie. |2| < 2; the second can be so expanded if |82| < 1, i.e. |x| <4. Hence both 
can be expanded if || < 34, and then the coefficient of 2” is 


1 (—1)(-2)...(-") ( 1)". 8(-1)(-2)--(- 
“wo an (-5) a2 eee ia 
= nay 3y = (ay 
~ 14 WTS) 7 lorti S y 


(2) Summation of series reducible to binomial expansions. 
In the result 


agve4 a§vedy 2b 
— -—3 —_ ease ———— eee 2 jo es ee ot 3 a 
(1—ay$ = 14 (—8)(—2) +38 (ay (ap 
3.4. 3.4.5 
= ____ 2 
bee epee See) 


which is valid when |x| < 1, let us put x = 4. The series becomes 


3.4.5 
1.2.3 


3.4 
148+ 5@'+T5 3 G+. 


+ See 12.81, ex. (iii) for an estimate showing that the error in stopping here does 
not affect the sixth place even when we allow for the succeeding infinite series of 
terms. 
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which can be written 3.4 3.4.5 


1+3 atoq 4°93 4.6 4. Be 


Our result above shows that the sum to infinity of this series is 
(1-3)? = 8. 

Conversely, many series of this form (in which the factors in the 
numerator and denominator of each term are in A.P., while the 
number of such factors is the same but increases as we proceed along 
the series) can be reduced to binomial expansions, and hence their 
sum to infinity written down. 


Examples 


(vi) Find the sum to infinity of 
: Ley 1.3.5 
4 4.8 4.8.12 


The factors in the numerators form an A.P. with common difference 2, and 
those in the denominators have common difference 4. We begin by dividing 
each factor in the numerator of each term by 2, and each factor in the denomin- 
ator by 4: 

sf _2 (2) 423 2)2_ 34 
Le ae e188. 8 3 

The factors in the numerators now ascend by the common difference 1, 
whereas for a binomial series they descend by 1. This can be adjusted here by 
introducing signs as follows: 


1+ 4 q)4—2 3 


Fay4 


== 
1)2 

fa y+ bs 3. 3 
and this series is clearly the expansion of (1+x)” with 2 = 4 and m= —}4. 
Hence the required sum to infinity is (1+ $)-* = /2 = 4./6. 


# (ay +.. 


1 1.3 1.3.5 1.3.5.7 


(vi) 3+3-¢+3.6.9'3.6.9.127° 


4 4-4... , 4-3-4 4.3.3.2 ,,, 
= @+T5 2 (8) +193 + 1203.48" t+-- 
—% —}4.-3.-§ 
= [+R ESE arf - 


= (1—2)-#-1 = /3-1. 


Exercise 12(j) 


Write down and simplify the general term and the first four terms of the expansions 
of the following functions in ascending powers of x, stating when these expan- 
sions are valid. 

1 (1+2)-3. 2 (1-2). 3 (1+3x)-4, 4 (4+2%)3. 
l-zx 1+2* 


x 
(1—2)?" : 2+a°° v (1—«)?” 
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Find the named terms in the following expansions. 
8 8th term in (1—2z)-8if |x| <4. 9 10th term in (1—3z)-* if |x| > 4. 
10 What is the first negative coefficient in the expansion of (3 + 2x) if |x| < $? 
[Consider the sign of a,,,/a,.] 
*11 If, is the (r+ 1)th term in the expansion of (1+), |x| < 1, show that 


Urea jee eS . 
Up ° 


Deduce that when r becomes greater than m+ 1, then u,,,/u, £0 according 
as x= 0; and hence that, after a certain stage in the expansion, the terms are 
alternately positive and negative if x > 0, but all have the same sign if x < 0. 


Find the numerically greatest term or terms in the expansion of 
12 (1+)? when x = 8. [Use the argument in 12.13, ex. (iii).] 
13 (1—2x)- when = 3. 14 (1+2)-* when x = }. 


Use the binomial series to calculate correct to four places of decimals 
15 (4-08)#. 16 ,/98. 
17 Expand (1+ 2+ 2z%)-* as far as the term in z*. 


State the condition that the following can be expanded in ascending powers of x, 
and find the coefficient of x" in the expansion. 
2+ 32x x 


6—a—2? 

x 1 l—az 
mn (1l—x)2(2—2)° al ese isk ‘ 
*22 (ltxu+a7+...+2™"-1)" if r <m. 

23 Find the coefficient of z** and of z*"+1 in the expansion of 


l+a 1+2 
ea 1. i eee 
—— |x| < | Write as Ja—a«) 
Find the sum to infinity of 
Le Weds. a1 9 35 1 1.4 1.4.7 
aa \+otsi6's.ie00 °°" 2 a ea ae es 
4 4.7 4.7.10. 3 3.4 8.4.5 
26 20 20.30 20.30.40° °°" a 2.4'2.4.6'2.4.68°°" 


*28 Verify that when |z|<1, 


goi=——, raf—1 = ———__ and (r+1)273= ‘ 
2» 1-2 Py (1-2)? ze (1—2)® 


ioe) 
Hence calculate Dd (77+ 3r—3)a7-? when |a| <1. 
r=1 


[v2 4+ 8r-—3 = —3 4 2rt+rirt+1).] 
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*29 By writing Pascal’s triangle (12.13, ex. (iv)) as 1 

shown here, we observe that the nth vertical column 1 1 

gives the coefficients in the binomial series for(I—a#)-". 1 2 1 

Justify this rule by proving 13 3 1 
1464 1 
1 51010 5 1 


ee) 0 


12.72 Exponential series 
(1) Lrrationality of e. Taking x = 1 in the series of 12.62 (1), 


1 \ Wire) are | 1 
e=ltptatat--+at- 
From this it is possible to calculate e to any specified degree of 
accuracy (see the example in 6.53). 


Since this series consists entirely of positive terms, 


1 1 a 
eS Ta ear sa 


The error in this estimate is 


1 1 1 


(w+1)! +2)’ +a” 


a 1 1 1 1 
= aril ia Gnanae: | 


ee eee 1 
arnt toyit@et | 
et 1 
~ (nt+I1)!1—1/(n4+1) 


1 n+l 1 
~(n+l1)l nn nin’ 


by summing the G.P., 


These results can be used to prove that e 7s an irrational number, 
i.e. that e cannot be expressed in the form p/q where p, ¢ are integers. 
For suppose if possible that e = p/q; then from the above inequalities 
with n = q, p 1 11 


1 
Leg hs Ace oe A eee Pe 
\! q! @q \! q! iq 


Multiplying by q!, we have 
I[<p.(q-1)! < I+, 
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where = q! q! 


is an integer, and so is p.(q—1)!. Our conclusion is that the integer 
p.(q—1)! lies between J and I +1/q, which is impossible since 1/¢ is 
a proper fraction. Hence e cannot be written as p/q for any pair of 
integers 7, q; i.e. ¢ is irrational. 


(2) a*, cha, sha. 
Ifa > 0 and m = loga, then a = e™ and 
m2 323 


at = e™ = 14+mx+5,-+ 


oy ee for all x, 


2 3 
i.e. at =1 +2loga+s, (loga)?+5, (loga)?+... (all x). 


From the definitions chaz = }(e*+e~), sha = $(e*—e~*) and 
12.32 (4), 


chs = tat tara | 
> (all x). 
shx =x = een 
mae Grade 


(3) Series reducible to exponential series. The first step is always to 
write down the general term of the given series, and then put it into 
a suitable form. 


Examples 
: 2 ; 12 22 32 
(i) Sum to infinity rai at 
r2 
H TES 
ere Ur, (r+! 


The numerator r= (rtlr—r = (rt+1)r—(r+1)4+1, 
1 1 1 


and so “Go! rl G+)! if r> 1. 
Loe = ye a 


pau rea(r—l)! fSart pai (r+l)! 


1 
= e—(e—1)+ (e-1-5) 
=e-—l1. 


Sometimes the decomposition does not hold for a few terms at the beginning. 
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(ii) Calculate 2 (r+2)? 
rai tt ; 
Since (r+ 2)? = 72 +4r+4 = r(r—1)4+5r+4, 
1 5 4 
= ——_ +—__4+-— iif r>2. 
is (7-2)! (FD! 7 e 
Cc 32 ice) 
Lu Us aes 2 tr 
r=] 1 
ee ae) 
= 10e—4. 


Exercise 12(k) 
Give the coefficient of x’ in the expansion of 
l+a 3 v?+3xe+1 4 est + e% 


1 8242, : 
eX i e® e2% 


5 Write down the series whose sum to infinity is (i) 1/e; (ii) e®; (iii) (e+ 1/e)?. 


Find the sum to infinity of each of the following series. 


32 33 34 42 44 46 
6 errr at 7 Itsateitat 
81 2 3 4 9 1 142 14243 
trhitatate Than + 31 + 
3. OO 7 en ae 
10 1 ——., 
O15 554 oa 11D Gs! 


2 12) or 
Py (r+2)rt° 


12.73 Logarithmic series 


(1) There are several important forms of the result 


+ ae a 
log(l+2)=#—- p+ a—-7te. (-l <2 <1). 


(a2) Replacing x by —z, 
log (1—x) = -x-—-=-———- ae 
provided —1 < —2x < 1, i.e. provided —1 < x < 1. 


(6) Subtracting the above two results, which are simultaneously 
valid if —1 <2 <1, 


5 
log (1 +2) —log(1—2z) = a(e+F+F4...), 
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: 1+2 A rdighae Od 
1.€. tlog > =ttgtete. (-l1<2< 1). 
(c) In (6) write eee gai 
——=y, ie. t= —_. 
1-—z y+ 


The condition —1 < x < 1 becomes y > 0, and 


slogy = (45) +5 (4) +5(4a) + (y > 0). 


spel y+1 y+ 

d) In (6) put 

eeu eo Tae eee 
l-x p’? 7" ™ Qp4T" 


“a eouicuepsai ease 
B\P °8P  “\Qp+1 3Qp+l)* 5Qp+ly 


and the left-hand side is defined only if p > 0, which corresponds to 
the condition 0 < x < 1 under which (6) certainly holds. 

The series (5), (c), (d@) are more rapidly convergent than either the 
standard series or (a) separately; (c) is used for calculating natural 
logarithms, and (d) for calculating logarithms of consecutive numbers. 


Example 
(i) Find the coefficient of x* in the expansion of log (1—x+<*) if |x| <1. 


1+2° 
log (1—a +2") = log = log (1+2%)—log(1+2). 
1l+z2 
6 49 eer 
We have log (1+ 2%) Sete. 
2 3 r 
and log (1 +2) Sa StS. (Het... 


If r is not a multiple of 3, the coefficient of x is (—1)*-1/r. 
If r is a multiple of 3, the coefficient of a" is 


1 ] 2 
— ])tr-2 — —(—1])r-1 = = (—])r-2 - 
(-1) - (-1) at 1) oe 


(2) Series reducible to logarithmic expansions. 


1 _ 4, (3)? , (4 
Wagers Gib Saya agent v8 


= —log(1—4) = log2. 


If the series is not immediately recognisable, we begin by writing down the 
general term. 
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(ii) Sum to infinity 1 I 1 
1.3'2.6°3.70°" 
eb 1 
7 #(2r+ 1) 

= ae on using partial fractions, 
r 2r+1 

_ 2 2 

Or rt’ 


where the denominators are now consecutive numbers. Then 


1 1 
2. =2{a-9+0-H+.-+(5--F 5) 


> 2{1—log2} when n- 00, 
since log2 = 1—4+4-4+.... 
The sum of the series is therefore 2—log 4. 
(iv) Find the sum to infinity of 


x a a 


1.212.373.47°" 


whene it ‘ 

never it converges ig (i 1 
U, = ———— = a |--—— ]. 
"#7 +1) r =i) 


y=1 \r rtil 


o of 12 grtt 


ral Cpa rtl 


provided that each series converges (12.32(4)), and when —1 < x < 1 this is 
the case because the first is — log (1 — x) and the second is — (1/x) {log (1 —2%) +z}. 
Hence ie l 

> Uy = (;-1)toga—2) +1 when —-l1<2<1. 
r=1 


When x = 1, 


1 1 1 1 
Up = = - SO 8 = 1-—-—-_ > 1 when n>, 
r(r+l) r r+i n+1 
and the sum is 1. 
It is easily verified that the series does not converge unless —1 <x < 1, so 
the problem has been solved completely. 


(v) Sum to infinity 1 a 1 1 - 
2.3.4'4.5.6'6.7.8. °°" 
= 1 
r= Or(2r +1) (2r-+ 2) 
A B C 
+ 


= Or ora Ory’ 
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and we find by the usual method that A = 34, B=—1,C = 4. Hence 


_t 1 $ 
Ur = Or Ord | Or 42 


_ifl 1 1/1 1 
~ ONO Ort1) 2\2r+1 A@r+2)° 


5 1 1 1s 1 1 
~ 2A Nar art) 2,2, \Qr+1 2r+2 


> —(log2—1)—}(log2—1+4) when n>, 


= §—log2. 


Exercise 12(/) 


Find the coefficient of x* and give the first four terms in the expansions of the 
following, together with the conditions of validity. 


1 log(1—4z). 2 log(2+72). 3 log(1+2)?. 
1 2 
4 log(1+ 5x + 62%). 5 (1—2)log(1+72). 6 log 


7 log(l1—xv+2?—~2). 

8 Expand log (1+ 2x + 322) as far as the term in 2‘. 

9 If |z| > 1, expand log(1+)—log in powers of 1/x, giving the general 
term. 


10 Taking x =i in 12.73(b), prove log2 + 0-6931472 correct to 7 places 
of decimals. 


11 Taking x = 4 in series (b) and using no. 10, prove log 10 = 2-3025851. 
12 Use series (d) and no 10. to prove log 3 = 1-098612. 
13 Prove 2log7+log 2 = 2log 10—o, where 


o-= 0-02 + 4(0-02)? + 4(0-02)5 +..., 
and deduce that log 7 = 1-945910. 
Find the sum to infinity of the following series. 


1 1 1 

14 ocrataao 15 trates 

16 eee ey , |x| <1 17 Steateet 

ae cestieatmoart [wate ete wencen a? 


itten : : : + : : : J d consider lim s 

i — [—_ — —___ 4. —__- — — ] —- |[—__--— ]; T 

written o\4r—3 4r—2 4r—1 47) 4\2r—1 2r)’ cnete 
at a8 4c 627 828 

——+—+-— + ..., 1. —— +—+——+..., 1. 

i3t3.tsate Ri< 22 Tatoatget ll< 


33 GPM II 
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Dek 1/1 1 
o +95 (5+ 3) +5 (arta) - 


24 Ify = 2x*—1, prove (under conditions to be stated) that 


= + : + : +.. = : + = + 
‘Qot © 8x8 y sy Bye 
25 If —47 <a < 47, prove 
: : De, 
sinta + gainta+...+— sin'*a+... 
= 24 sint go. 4 HY a eee 
2a 

26 Iff(e) = 2+ F4E 4... . and |z| <1, proves (7+ 3) = te). 


12.74 Gregory’s series and the calculation of x 
If we put x = 1 in the result of 12.62 (5), we obtain 
dn = 1-44+4-4+..., 


a relation discovered by Leibniz. This series converges very slowly (see Ex. 12(m) 
no. 4) and is impracticable for calculating 77. 
A better method, given by Machin, depends on the result 


4tan-!3—tan- si, = 47, 


which we now prove. Let a = tan~14, so that tana = $ and 


fos, Sean 2 tan 2a 4tana 2tana )? 
1— 1—tan?2a_ 1—tan2a ~ |l—tan?a@ 


- elie bel] 


= its. 
which is a number just greater than 1. Hence 4a is just greater than 47; if we 
write 4a = 47+tan-12, then 


1 
420 = tan(i7+tan 2) = =: 


and 2 = giz. 
Thus on putting x = 4, g$s in Gregory’s series we have 


my 1 1 fa 1 1 1 ii 
m= 415— 31687 5.68 | \aa0 8.ag08t 
It can be shown that 6 terms from the first bracket and 2 from the second give 


m to eight decimal places; while 21 and 3 terms from the respective Brapkote 
give 7 to 16 places. 


12.8 Series and approximations 


12.81 Estimation of the error in s =s,, 


Given a convergent infinite series, we can approximate to its sum 
to infinity by taking the first n terms. If the series has been obtained 
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by an application of Maclaurin’s or Taylor’s theorem as in 12.61, the 
remainder term £& gives the error in the approximation (see 6.53); 
but owing to the indeterminate nature of the number 0, an estimate 
of R has to be made in practice. When F# cannot be obtained explicitly 
because of difficulty in calculating f™(zx), or when the sum-function 
of the given series is not known, the method in 12.72 (1) can be used. 


Examples 
: isla ra a” 
(i) Ifwetake log(1+a”) =a2—-—+—-...+(—1)"—, 
2 3 n 
then the error is (see 12.62 (3)) 
R ( _ (—1)* att 
nar) = (n+ ee 
When x > 0, 1+0x>1 andso |R,,,(2)| Peale Pare i 
When zx < 0, \1+0x| >1—@|x2| >1—|z| =1+2, 
n+l 
d ee . 
an |Rasa(2)| < (n+ 1)(1 +a)"t1 
ii) If we tak 1 a 
cs 
(ii) If we take e +o +.. Seay Dr 


the error is (see 12.62(1)) R,(x) = (a*/n!)e9*%. When x<0, e8 <1 and 
|R,(x)| < |z|"/n!; but if 2 > 0, e9* < e” and all we can assert is that 


|R,(a)| <—e, 
ni 


which is of no help since we are trying to approximate to e*. 
The error is a ght ante 


nl (n+l (w+)! 


= AE ag. a + 
~ nt n+l (n+1)(n+2)°"]’ 
and when z > 0 this is less than 


x 1 x ‘ Fal a _ 2" 1 
n! n+1 (ntl)? “") ntl—a/(n+1) 


if x < +1, on summing the a.P. Thus if x > 0 and n > 2—1, the error in the 
approximation is less than 
z™ n+1 


nin+l—2° 


The argument just used is essentially that in Proof (a) of d’Alem- 
bert’s ratio test (12.42). 
If |U,41/u,| < & < 1 for all r > m, the error in taking s = 8, (n > m) 
is numerically less than |u,+3|/(1—). 
33-2 
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For when n > m, [Untel < © |tnsal, 


2 
[unis] <b ltrs] < A |tyiy|, ete. 
The error after n terms is 
Untt oF Uns+e + Un+s +... ’ 


which is numerically less than or equal to (cf. 12.52, ex. (iv)) 


lensal + |untal ae |un+s| nee 


< [Usa] (14+ +...) 


1 
= |Unsal x pz 
on summing the G.P., since 0 < k < 1. 

Another useful result is based on Leibniz’s rule (12.51). 

Lf for all n > m the terms of a series alternate in sign and steadily 
decrease to zero in numerical value, the error in taking s = s, (n > m) 
cannot exceed the modulus of the first term neglected. 

Let the series be 


Uy — Ug + Ug — oe +(— 1)" a, + (-— 1) tiga tes 


where for all n > m, u, > 0 and u,,, < u,. The error after n terms 

ae (1) (Uns — Unset Unis +++}: 

The argument in the proof of Leibniz’s rule shows that, for n fixed, 
Unt — Unset Unis — ++ 


converges to a limit L,,, where 0 < H, < u,,,. Hence the numerical 
value of the error does not exceed u,,,,. 


Example 


(iii) Consider ex. (iii) in 12.71: we wish to show that all terms after the 
fourth in the expansion of (1 + 0-02)? cannot influence the 6th place of decimals. 
The general term is 


ee ee) 


tra = = (0-02 (r> 1). 


Ur+e $-r 2r—1 
—— = =—— (0:02) = — 0-01 2 1). 
Be eq Og Oo at) 


Hence for r > 1 (i.e. from the second term onwards) the signs alternate; 
and since or—1 


r+1 


3 
(0-01) = (2-—) 0:01 < 0-02, 
r+1 
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the terms steadily decrease numerically. Hence the error is numerically not 
greater than 


ae ee Seen 3 ; 
pub bnt (0-02)4| = as (0-02)! = 6-25 x 10-°. 


12.82 Formal approximations 


The following examples illustrate methods of obtaining approxi- 
mations, but no error estimate is made. 


(i) If x ts small, find the best approximation for log (1+ 2) which has the form 
ax (1 + ax) 
yy + ba’ (2) 1+bx+ ca? 
(a) By expanding both sides of 


ax 
1 = ——_ 
log (1+ 2) 14 be 
when x is small, we have 
x — $a? +493—... = ax(1—bx+ bx? —...) 
= ax—abz* +ab%az?—.... 


This will hold approximately for all small x if a = 1 and ab = I, ie. b = 4. 
The expansions differ in their 2*-terms since ab? + 4. Hence 


_ 2 2 
log(1+2) = ae correct to order x". 


(b) A similar method could be used, but the following is more convenient. 
From a(1+ax) = (1+ bx + cx?) log (1+), 
x+ ax? = (1+ ba + cx?) (x— 42% +429 —Jot+...) 
= «+ (b—4) 22+ (c— 4644) a? + (—4¢4+4b—-—4) a+ .... 
We can obtain three equations for a, b, c by equating coefficients of 2, x3, x*: 
a=b-4, O0=c—}b+4, 0=—4c+30-i, 
from which a = 4,b = 1,c = 4. Hence 


(1+ a) — 


log (1 Rr 
og(1+2) 1424402 


and since it can be verified that, for these values, the coefficient of 25 on the 
right is non-zero, this approximation is correct to order x*. 


s 1\" 1 11 1 
If y = (14+ 1/n)*, then 
logy = nlog (1 +) 
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Writing exp (x) = e* for ease of printing, we have 


a 1 Tole 1 Le ema 5) (eel | rer 
as ca 2n nit ns +3 2n 3n? ns ns 
1 1] 1 
=e[1-3-+50,+0(5) |: 
(iii) If p is small, prove that a root of the equation e* +x” = 1+ p is approxi- 


mately tp — gp. 
For a first approximation we expand the left-hand side as far as terms in a: 


1+22%=1+p, . w2=4p. 
For the second approximation, expand as far as 2?: 
1+2e+}a2+1+p, ie. 20(14+42) +p 
Using the first approximationt x = 42, this becomes 
2u(1+$p) =p 
80 & = $p(1+$p)" = $p— vep*. 


12.83 Calculation of certain limits 


Example 
—l-2z 
Find lim ——____—.. 
xr) &—log (1+2) 
2 
We have et = l+a+5 tas, 
h _1li 2 # 
where a= gitaitBit 
1 lal, lel 
lls stat ort 
1 | lel? 
—{1+— ae 
<3;( bay eagaet ) 
1 1 
=———— if 4. 
311—4 |x| es 
2 
Similarly log(1+2) = 2 —— + bs, 
where [jo] < 1, Hl er +.. 
< $(1+ |x| +|z|?+...) 
1 1 
= if 1. 
31—|a] 1 |x| < 


+ To keep the working linear in a. 
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Hence e—l—-x are oad ae 
x—log(1+2x)  \2! 2 
iy Sande | when 2-0. 
4—bz 
The above argument is often given incompletely as follows: 
3 
e—logit 42) a a an ie 
a+0 ©—log(1+2%) 20 v-(2-F +.) 
2 
1 
at 
= =1. 
a0 $+ 


The result is easily obtained by two applications of l’Hospital’s rules (6.9). 


Exercise 12(m) 
Prove the statements in nos. 1—4. 
1 The error in taking log {(n + 1)/n} = 2/(2n + 1) is less than 


] 
6n(n+1)(2n+1)° 
2 The remainder after n terms of 
1 1] 1 1 
titatgt 
1 1 I\ 1 
lies between 1+—]— and [1+-]—. 
n+1/n! nin! 
3 If |x| < 1, the error in taking 
l+z Fg o2n-1 
1 = —+... 
see gt Nope 


is less than the numerical value of x?"+1/{(2n+1)(1—2?)}. Putting n = 2, 
prove that log 11 = 2log 3 + 0-20067 correct to 5 places of decimals. 
*4 The error in taking 


iq = 1—4+4+4-—...4+(-—1)" 


2n—1 
is numerically less than 1/(2n +1). Deduce that the first 50 terms of the series 
give 37 correct to only two places of decimals. 

5 Use the expansion of (1 —-A;)-* to find ,/2 correct to 7 places of decimals. 

6 By considering (1+ 3;)?, show ¥2 + 1-2599211 correct to 7 places of 
decimals. 
Verify the following formal approximations for small x. 


2n+(n+1)x , n?-1 


z sd eae rarer a ~ 12n8 


3, 
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8 e*/./(1+2x) + 1+2?— 425. Write down the corresponding approximation 
for 1/{e*./(1— 22}. 
9 log {4(1+e*)} = 42+42? correct to order x'. 
10 (1+2)!#t* = 1+a+2?+ $25. [Take logarithms.] 


x Le MM 5 
= 1—-+—-—. f 12.82, ex. (i . 
ae 1 a 13790 [Method of 12.82, ex. (i) (6).] 
12 Find an approximation of the form a + bz for (8 + 3a)#/{1 + (1—2x)*(4+ x) 4}, 
x being small. 
13 Find an approximation of the form a+6bx+ ca? for 1/{(1—x)./(1+2)}, 
x being small. 


14 Find approximately the small positive value of x which satisfies 


(1+2)® = 1-03(1—2)8. 


11 


15 Neglecting x‘, prove that e*log(1+2) +—log(1—z). Hence find an 
approximation to the root of e* log (1+) = 4 which lies between 0 and 1. 


16 If p is small, prove that x = p—p? is an approximate solution of xe*= p. 


17 If p is small, prove that a root of xlogz+xz=1+> is approximately 
1+ 4, and find a closer approximation. [Put x = 1+h, where h is small.] 


Calculate the following lintits. 


= as | 
{ean Oe 19 lim— (a> 0). 


x20 x z->0 


Miscellaneous Exercise 12(n) 

n 1 Qn 
1 Prove >} ———— = —. 
yao ri(n—r)! n! 
2 Prove (cy teyt... +n)? = 1+2"Cy + 2%C gt... +?2"Can. 
3 Calculate c?+ c?+...+c¢?, and prove 

of + 2c2+...+ne? = $n(ch+ci+...+c3). 

4 (i) Verify the identity 

(L+a)" = 1+a{(l+2)"14(1+2)"*4+...4(1+2)+1, 


and use it to prove "C,,, = "1C,+"C,+"°C,+...+°C, for0<r<n. 
*(ii) Conversely, assuming this relation, prove the binomial theorem. 


5 For the series (1) + (3+ 5) +(7+9+4+11)+(13+15+17+19)+..., find 
(i) the number of terms in the first r— 1 brackets; 
(ii) the first and last terms of the rth bracket; 
(iii) the sum of the terms in the rth bracket. 
(iv) Write down the sum to m terms of 1+3+5-+..., and show that the sum 


nr 
of the terms in the first n brackets is #2, where é, = 3) r. 
r=1 


n nr 2 
Deduce from (iii) and (iv) that }) 7? = ( > r) ‘ 


r=1 r=1 
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Find the sum to n terms and to infinity of 


7 ee eee eT te ee 
cee 14243" 2.3.4'3.4.5 4.5.6 


8 Ifr > 0, prove tan—!(1/2r?) = tan—! (27 + 1) —tan-1(2r—1). Hence find 


1 
-1 
> tan (53 i): 

9 If straight lines are drawn in a plane so that no two of them are parallel 
and no three concurrent, the number of regions into which the plane is divided 
is denoted by f(n). Prove f(n+1)—f(n) =n+1, and deduce the expression 
for f(n). 

10 Prove that (1+ 2cos2+ 2cos 2a+...+2cosnz) sin $x = sin (n+ 4) a. 
cis 
DeducesthatT I a =7 
9 singe 
when n is a positive integer or zero. What is the value when n is a negative 
integer? 
11 (i) Prove 


sin nx 


1 
= 2e08(n—1)e+2008(n—8) +... +| 


sin x 2cos2 


according as n is odd or even. Deduce that 


7 gin nx 
- dx=m7 or 0 
9 sing 


according as n is an odd or even positive integer. 


Tt [si 2 
(ii) Prove I = “) dx =n 
9 \sinz 
for all positive integers n. [Square the relation in (i), and use Ex. 4 (1), no. 30(i).] 
sin 0 0 0 
Se SEO el ess, 
12 Prove that in (0/2") 2 COB 5 CO8 5; - C08 57+ 


Deduce the values of 


Aig 6 6 6 
(i) } logcos—; (ii) > an eae (iii) x = tens. 
r=1 2° 2r 2r r=12" 


Use Mathematical Induction to prove the following (nos. 13-16). 
13 1*—2¢+34_-... to n terms = (—1)"—1 4n(n3+ 2n?— 1). 


14 = (amet) = (—1)* eVa/ant, 


1 I I 
15 If Wa aa geo “to,? 
then Ut, = 1-$4+4—-54+.-.-+ : a 
2n—1 2n 
Deduce that lim w,, = log 2. 
n> 


+ In nos. 10, 11 the expression (sin mx)/(sin x) is defined to be m when z= 0; 
i.e. the definition is ‘completed by continuity’ (see 2.64). 
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16 If uy,.— is pias Unsitafu, = 0 for n > 1, then 
— PB) Un = (a*-1 — BP) ug — wf (7-2 — Br?) wt, 
17 If s, denotes the sum of n terms of 
l+a l+a% 1l+at 1+a% 1+a16 
prove that s, = 2/(1—x) —ma™/(1—x™) where m = 2" and x + 1. Deduce that 


the series converges when |x| < 1. [Either use Induction, or take logarithms 
and derive the identity obtained from 


1 l+e _ (1+2)(1+2%) _ 


l—-x 1l—2z 1—2* 
18 Assuming that rancor ae er 
ai a Postgres = G . 
prove that qe 1ol uae re 1 ve 11 7 el 
Yep age ga 4a ~ 79° 
19 (i) Find the coefficient of x* and of xz’ in the expansion of 
(L4+a+a? +23 + 24)8, 


(ii) How many solutions in non-negative integers has the equation 
(2) a+b+c=4; (b) a+b+c=7? 


20 In how many ways can a total of 10 be thrown with three dice of different 
colours, the faces being numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 62 [We require the number of 
positive integral solutions not greater than 6 of the equation a+b+c = 10. 
This number is the coefficient of z!° in the expansion of 


(x + x? + 03 + a4 + ® + 278)8,] 
21 Ifa?+px+q = 0 has roots a, f, prove that (for a range of x to be stated), 
—log (1+ pa + qu?) = (a+) x+4(a? + A?) a8 + 3(08+ 63) 28+... 


22 A circular arc subtends an angle 0 at the centre of the circle, and a, b, c 
are the lengths of the chords of the arc, of 2 of the arc, and of § of the arc, respec- 
tively. Find numbers 2, y, z independent of 0, a, b, c such that the length of the 
arc is approximately ax + by + cz, correct to order 0°. [Use the series for sin x.] 


Find the sum to infinity of 

2 143+ e 6 wet S16 i site ai ire 

25 atatatyte 26 155 She 
ah ea a EGE at egies 
9 ateasteatiet 

5G) Bice ai ig eee 


r(r +1) (r+3) Tt er * er 
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ar 
Ye ee SI). 
a2 AEE GE (ha est) 
8 12 3 mg gil 


Ho xe 
33 (i) 145 +aityait «axe (1) TCT RTT 


34 If p> 1, prove 
ogy <p <i tte 7 
p 3p* p- 3p? 5p*(p?— 1)" 
Taking p = 26, 31, 49, calculate log 5 to 3 places of decimals. [Choose a, 6, c so 
that alog 23+ blog 32+ clog $8 = log 5.] 
35 Denoting by "P, the number of arrangements of n unlike things taken r 
at a time, prove 1 + SIP, = the largest integer less thane (n!). [Use Ex. 12 (m), 
r= 


no. 2.] 
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13 


COMPLEX ALGEBRA AND GENERAL 
THEORY OF EQUATIONS 


13.1 Complex numbers 


13.11 Extension of the real number system; ,/(— 1) 


Consider the six equations 


2x = 6, (i) x2 = 9) (iv) 
2x4 = 5, (ii) 2, (v) 
2x+3 = 0, (iii) x2+1=0. (vi) 


If we knew nothing about fractions or negative numbers, we should 
only be able to assert that (i) and (iv) are both satisfied by x = 3, and 
that the others have no solution (i.e. that we could find no natural 
numbers which satisfy these). 

If we are subsequently acquainted with fractions (i.e. if our list 
of numbers is extended by admitting rational numbers), we can say 
that (i) and (iv) are satisfied by 4, while (ii) is satisfied by §. The others 
would remain insoluble. 

Not until signed numbers are introduced can we solve (iii) by 
x = —#; and then (iv) is found to have éwo solutions + 3. We still have 
no solutions for (v), (vi). 

To enable us to say that (v) has a solution (the necessity for doing 
this was indicated in 1.11), we introduce the number ,/2 which can 
be proved (see 1.11) to be non-rational. Even then, (vi) has no solution. 

It will now be clear that what can be said about solutions of equa- 
tions (i)-(vi) depends entirely on what we are prepared to call a 
‘number’. In other words, the possibility of solving a given equation 
depends on how far the concept of ‘number’ has been extended. Fractional 
and negative numbers enable all linear equations with integral 
coefficients to be solved, but not all quadratics. 

If we attempt to solve (vi), written in the form x? = — 1, in the same 
manner as for (v), we should obtain the formal solution x = ,/(—1); 
that is, ,/(—1) is what we should write for the solution of (vi) if such 
a solution existed. Whether or not (vi) can have a solution depends on 
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the meaning of ‘number’, so that a question like ‘Does ,/(— 1) exist?’ 
is futile until we specify what kind of ‘numbers’ we are going to work 
with. 

Hence we have two alternatives: either (a) we leave ./(—1) as a 
meaningless symbol; or (6) we generalise still further the concept of 
‘number’ to include such expressions as this. It is clear that, unless 
we choose (0), we can never have any complete theory even of quad- 
ratic equations. To arrive at our generalisation we follow the historical 
sequence of development; we use the symbol 7 as an abbreviation 
(introduced by Euler) for ./(—1) in 13.12, 13.13. 


13.12 First stage: formal development 


At first 7 was regarded as something mathematically disreputablet 
whose use, nevertheless, gave results quickly and simply to problems 
which could be solved more laboriously by other (respectable) means. 
The procedure was formal: 7 was treated like an ordinary algebraic 
symbol (with the peculiarity of satisfying 12 = — 1), and was used in 
the spirit of ‘press on and see where we get’. Cardan (1501-76) was 
probably the first to do this. 

Accordingly we should have (a, b, c, d being ‘ordinary numbers’): 


(a+6t) + (c+dt) = (a+c)+(b+d) (i) 
by regrouping and taking out the factor 1; 


(a+ bt) (c+dt) = ac+ adi + bei + bdi? 
= (ac— bd) +(bc+ad)1 (ii) 


by first multiplying out the brackets, and then using 7? = —1 and 
grouping. 

Also, if a+bi =c+di, then a—c = (d—6)?. Squaring both sides 
gives (a—c)? = —(d—b)?, which would assert that a positive number 
is equal to a negative number and is a contradiction unless both are 
zero, i.e. a—c = 0Dandd—b = 0. Hence 


if at+bi=c+di, then a=c and b=d. (iii) 


These examples show how expressions involving 7 would behave 
if the rules of ordinary algebra are assumed to apply to them. 

Owing to the mystery associated with it, 1 was named an imaginary 
number, and expressions involving it imaginary expressions; while 


{ Earlier, negative numbers carried a similar stigma. 
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ordinary numbers and expressions were called real when contrast 
was desirable. 

This intuitive approach, however unsystematic it may appear, did 
in fact lead to many advances because it produced results which 
could be verified subsequently by orthodox means. 


13.13 Second stage: geometrical representation 


In the spirit of 13.12 we see that if any real number a is multiplied 
by 7, we obtain an imaginary number ia; multiplying again by 7, we 
get 1a = 17a = —la = —a, which is again a real number. Thus two 
successive multiplications by i convert a real number into tts negative. 


‘a N 
P’ / \ P 
ee, a Le a (ee eee i ond 
-a Oo a rr) 
Fig. 125 


Consider now the geometrical representation of this result. Suppose 
for definiteness that a is positive, and let OP be the corresponding 
segment of the z-axis. Then two multiplications by 7 have the effect 
of rotating OP, originally along the positive x-axis, through two right- 
angles (say in the counterclockwise sense, to agree with trigonometrical 
conventions) to position OP’. It is therefore reasonable to interpret 
one multiplication by 7 as turning OP counterclockwise through one 
right-angle. Hence the imaginary number ‘a is represented by a point 
P" at distance a, measured along Oy (fig. 126). Similar considerations 
apply when a is negative. 

This geometrical representation was published in 1806 by Argand, 
although others had the idea a little earlier. In it we are regarding i 
not as a number at all, but as an operator which rotates lines OP 
counterclockwise about the origin O through a right-angle. (Observe 
. that ordinary numbers can also be interpreted as operators in the 
process of multiplication: the 2 in 2a as the operator which doubles 
the length of OP and preserves the sense; the —2 in —2a as the 
operator which doubles the length of OP and reverses the sense; 
and so on.) 

We can now represent real numbers by points on the (positive or 
negative) x-axis and imaginary numbers of the type ia by points on 
the (positive or negative) y-axis. Can expressions of the form a+ bi 
be represented? If we interpret this as corresponding to a step of 

+ And still are (see 1.11). 
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length a along Ox, followed by a turn counterclockwise through one 
right-angle and a step of length b parallel to Oy, we end up at what 
we should refer to in graphical work as the point (a, b), say Q (fig. 127). 

Although the interpretation of 7 as an operator and Argand’s 
representation of a+6i both have important applications, the signi- 
ficant thing at this stage is that we are led away from the vague 
‘imaginary expression’ a+bi towards the familiar and precise idea 


Fig. 126 Fig. 127 


of the coordinates of a point (a,b) in a plane, i.e. a pair of numbers 
a, b taken in a definite order. It is from this notion that we can re- 
construct the theory of ‘imaginary’ numbers on a logical basis. 


13.14 Third stage: logical development 


(1) Our aim nowis to make a fresh start by setting up and developing 
an algebra of ordered number-pairs}. That is, we begin with the definite 
idea of a pair of numbers, and as far as possible try to retrace our 
steps to get at 2 indirectly. This approach is contained in the work of 
Gauss (1777-1855) and others. 

We write our number-pairs, usually called complex numbers, as 
[a, b] where a, b are ordinary (real) numbers. As we are about to invent 
a new kind of algebra, we can make the rules as we please provided 
they do not contradict each other or lead to contradiction. However, 
our purpose is to make the new algebra as much like ordinary algebra 
as possible; and so, with a view to preserving the structure of the formal 
results (i)}-(iii) of 13.12, we define the fundamental operations with 
number-pairs as follows: 

(a) Equal number-pairs. 


[a,b]=[c,d] ifandonlyif a=b and c=d. 


+ The reader is in fact already skilled in dealing with ordered number-pairs of 
another kind, viz. ordinary fractions: see Ex. 13(a), no. 26. 
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(b) Addition of number-pairs. 
[a,b]+[c,d] istomean [a+c,b+d]. 
(c) Multiplication of number-pairs. 
[a,b|]x[e,d] isto mean [ac—bd, be+ad]. 


Since subtraction is the opposite of addition, we can define 
[a, b] [c,d] to mean the number-pair [x,y] such that 


[x, y]+[e,d@] = [a, 5). 
By (6) this gives [xe+ce,y+d] = [a, dj, 


which by (a) implies 
zxt+te=a and ytd=b); 


hence x=a-—c, y=b-d, 
so that [a, b|—[c, d] = [a—c,b—d]. 


Similarly, the quotient [a,6]+[c,d] can be defined in terms of 
multiplication to be the number-pair [z, y] such that 


[x,y] x [c,d] = [a, 6]. 
By (c) this gives [xc — yd, ye + xd] = [a, 5], 
and so by (a) xe—yd=a and yct+ad=b. 
If c, d are not both zero, we can solve these simultaneous equations 


a _ac+bd — _ be—ad 
“era? 7 era’ 
Hence if [c, d] + [0, 0], 
_ fac+bd be—ad 
Layo) ea ES ae |: 


(2) By using the above definitions we can show that complex 
numbers obey all the laws of ordinary algebra. For example, 
if [a,b]x [c,d] = [0,0], then [a,b] or [c,d] or both will be [0, 0]. 
For the hypothesis and the definition of ‘multiplication’ show that 
ac—bd=0 and bc+ad=0, 
andso 0 = (ac—bd)?+(bce+ad)? = a’c*+ b7d? + b%c? + a®d? 
= (a* + b*) (c?+d?). 
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Hence at least one of the real numbers a? + b?, c? +d? must be 0; and 
this implies a = 0 = b, or c = 0 = d, or both. The result follows. 
See also Ex. 13 (a), nos. 19-25. 


(3) Application of definitions (5), (c) to number-pairs of the form 
[a,0} [60] gives a, 0} + [¢, 0] = [a-+¢, 0} 
[a, 0] x [c, 0] = [ac, 0}. 


Apart from the presence of the brackets and the second part 0 in 
each pair, these results are exactly like the laws of addition and 
multiplication of the ordinary numbers a, c: the laws of combination 
of complex numbers [a, 0] and real numbers a are structurally the same. 

Owing to this fact, we agree to abbreviate [a, 0] to a, and in particular 
we write 1 for [1,0]. (There is a precedent for this: we agree to write 
2 for +2, etc., because the (unsigned) natural numbers and the 
positive signed numbers behave exactly the same algebraically.) 

In definition (c) let us now choose a = 0,c = 0,b = 1,d = 1. Then 


[0, 1] x [0, 1] = [—1, 0], 
i.e. [0, 1]? = [—1, 0]; 


and according to our agreement about abbreviation of the right-hand. 
side, this can be written [0, 172 = 1. 


Thus in the algebra of number-pairs there is an element whose square 
is equal to — 1, viz. [0, 1]. Let us abbreviate [0, 1] to 1; then we have 
number-pairs 1 and — 1 for which 7? = —1. 

By definition (5), 


[a, 6] = [a, 0] +[0, 6] 
= [a, 0]+[6, 0][0,1] by definition (c), 
=ath by our abbreviations. 


If we now rewrite definitions (a), (6), (c), replacing [a, 6] by a+ bi, 
etc., we recover the results (iii), (i), (ii) respectively in 13.12; but now 
these results are consequences of our definitions and agreement about 
abbreviations, and all numbers in them are actually number-pairs 
although they appear to be ordinary numbers. 


+ We say that there is an isomorphism between the complex numbers of the form 
[a, 0] and the real numbers a. 


34 GPMII ~ 
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Since [b, 0][0, 1] = [0, 1][6, 0], as is easily verified, we can write 
[a,b] as a+b instead of a+b: when convenient. Our conventions 
amount to writing a for a+ 01, + for 0+ 11, and bz for 0 +51. 


(4) Conclusions. In the algebra of real numbers (‘ordinary algebra’), 
(—1) does not exist. In complex algebra (the algebra of ordered 
number-pairs) there are pairs abbreviated to 1, — 1 which do satisfy 
a? = — 1, so that this pair 7 has the property which ,/(— 1) would have 
(if it existed) in real algebra. 

Correct results in complex algebra are obtained by applying the 
laws of ordinary algebra to the number-pairs in their abbreviated 
form a+bi, with the replacement of 1? by —1 whenever it occurs. 
That is, the intuitive work of 13.12 is correct, provided we realise 
that we are handling abbreviations for pairs. 

Remark. The relations ‘less than’, ‘greater than’ are not defined in 
complex algebra; e.g. it is meaningless to write 3+2: <4+51. In 
particular, the terms ‘positive’, ‘negative’ cannot be applied to 
complex numbers. 


13.15 Importance of complex algebra 


Complex algebra provides a method for proving results of real algebra. 
This is so for two reasons. 

(i) A single equation in complex algebra is equivalent to two 
equations in real algebra, by definition (a) in 13.14. Hence pairs of 
results can be obtained from one calculation, thus making for economy. 

(ii) From any general relation between complex numbers there can 
be obtained a special case by taking the second parts of all numbers 
to be zero. Because of the exact correspondence between complex 
numbers [z,0] and real numbers x (13.14 (3)), we deduce a relation 
in real algebra. 

These remarks will be illustrated in this chapter and the next. 

Complex algebra offers generality and completeness. For example, we 
can assert that in complex algebra every quadratic equation has two 
roots (possibly equal). 

Since complex numbers arose from the attempt to solve all quadratic 
equations (and in particular the equation z?+ 1 = 0), we may wonder 
whether consideration of equations having degree greater than 2 
would lead to some higher form of complex number, say ‘super- 
complex numbers’. The answer is No, because in 13.42 it will be 
proved that in complex algebra every polynomial equation of degree n 
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has 7 roots (i.e. the roots are themselves complex numbers). Thus 
complex algebra has a finality which the real number system lacks, 
and no further generalisations can be obtained in this direction. 


13.16 Further possible generalisations of ‘number’ 


(1) Ordinary algebra is 1-dimensional, i.e. any real number can be repre- 
sented by a point on a line, say the axis of x. 

Complex algebra is 2-dimensional, since a complex number is represented 
by a point in a plane, with reference to two axes. 

Is there a 3-dimensional algebra—an algebra of ordered triplets [a,b,c]? 
Hamilton (1805-65) considered this problem and showed that no genuine 
‘algebra’ could be constructed, although a system of elements (which may be 
called vectors) of the form ai+ bj +ck where a, b, c are real numbers and i, f, k 
denote [1,0,0], [0, 1,0], [0,0,1] would obey some of the usual laws, and is 
useful in 3-dimensional mechanics. for example. 

However, Hamilton did construct an algebra of ordered quadruplets [a, b, c, d] 
or quaternions, in which all the usual laws are obeyed except that xy + yx. We 
could similarly think of an ‘algebra’ of n-vectors [a,, @,,...,@,] or even of 
infinite sequences [@,, de, Gs, .--]. 


(2) Further, we may consider arrays with more than one row, e.g. 


abe 


a iE b as 
’ ’ f » ete., 
( d def ghee 
where the elements are real numbers. With suitable laws of combination, the 
algebra of rectangular arrays or matrices would be obtained. Although such an 
algebra was originally investigated for its own sake, it is now widely used, 
e.g. in theoretical physics and much geometry. Nor is there need to restrict 
the elements to be real. 
The reader must seek elsewhere for development of these suggestions. 


Exercise 13(a) 
Simplify and express in the form X+ Yu: 
1 (2474) +(34+44). 2 (24+74)—(3 444). 3 (2+ 64) +(5—3i). 
4 (24+6i)—(—5431). 5 (3+5%)(243%). 6 (44 5i)(4—54). 
7 (3+ 5¢)+(24+32). 8 (64+ 52) /(3+ 22). 
9 (14+72)?, and hence (1 +7)*, (1+2)®. 
10 (142) (14+ 22) (1432). 11 (cos#+sin @) (cos¢+isin ¢). 
12 (cos0+7sin 0)/(cos ¢+7sin $). 


13 Calculate (a+bi)/(c+di) by the process analogous to ‘rationalising the 
denominator’ with surds: 


a+bt  (a+bt)(c—di) _ (ac+bd)+(be—ad)i 
c+di (c+di)(c—di) oc? +d? : 
which agrees with 13.14 (1). 
Solve nos. 7, 8, 12 by this method. 


34-2 
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14 If Z=X+ Vi and Z = (2+ 1)/(2-—1) where z=2+yi, express X, Y in 
terms of x and y. 
15 Complex numbers z,, z, are given by 
; a 
4=R +L, %2%= Pat 
1 1 1 


and z is defined by = Taare 
1% 


Find the values of w for which z is of the form x + 0i. 

16 If /(a+bi) =x+yi and x> 0, prove 2?—y? = q? and 2ay = b. Hence 
express ,/(3 + 42) in the form z+ yi. 

17 Express (x+y)? in the form X+Y?. Write down the corresponding 
expression for (x— yi). 

18 Prove {4(—1+47./3)} = 1. 


By direct appeal to the definitions (a)-(c) in 13.14(1), verify that complex 
numbers satisfy the following algebraic laws. 
19 [a,b]+[c, d] = [c, d]+[a, b] (commutative law for addition). 
20 [a,b] x [c,d] = [c, d] x [a, b] (commutative law for multiplication). 
21 ([a,6]+[e, d]) +[ef] = [a, 6]+([c,d]+[e, f]) (associative law for addition). 
22 ([a, 6] x [c,d]) x [e, f] = [a, 6] +([c,d] x [e, f]) (associative law for multi- 
plication). 
23 ([a,6]+[c, d]) x [e, f] = [a,b] x [e, f] + [c, d] x [e, f] (distributive law). 
24 [a,b]+[a,b]+... to n terms = [a,b] x [n, 0], each being equal to [na, nb]. 
25 By using the multiplication rule, verify that —7i=([0,—1] satisfies 
e+i1=0. 
26 Consider ordered number-pairs {a,b} of integers (positive, negative or 
zero, but with b + 0) which satisfy the following laws: 
(a) {a,b} = {c,d} ifandonlyif ad = be; 
(6) {a, b} + {c, d} = {ad + bc, bd}; 
(c) {a, 5} x {c,d} = {ac, bd}. 


Obtain expressions for {a, b} — {c, d} and {a, b} ~ {c, d}. Verify that this algebra 
is isomorphic to (i.e. the same in structure as) the algebra of rational numbers 
(fractions). (We could define fractions abstractly in terms of integers in this 
way.) 


13.2 The modulus-argument form of a complex number 


13.21 Modulus and argument 


We saw in 13.13 that the complex number 2+ yi (or x +7y) can be 
represented uniquely by the point P(x,y) in the zy-plane. If P has 
polar coordinates (r,@), then (see 1.62, and fig. 25) 


=rcos#, y=rsin6, (i) 


and so x+yi = r(cos0+7sin 8). (ii) 
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When x + yi is so expressed, and r is restricted to be positive (cf. 1.62), 
then r is called the modulus and 0 the argument of x+ yt, respectively 
written | +yi|, arg (a+ yt).t We may think of 2+ yi as ‘the number r 
in direction 0’, a generalisation of the idea of ‘directed number’ as 
presented in elementary algebra. 

It is customary to write z for z+ yi, and to write r = |z|, 0 = argz; 
z may be called the number of the point P in Argand’s diagram, and 
sometimes P is called the affix of z. 

Frequently it is necessary to express a complex number, given in 
the form x+ yi, in terms of its modulus and argument. From equa- 


tions (i), r=+(a%+y%) (iii) 
since r is restricted to be positive; and 
cosO:sinO:1 = a:y:+,/(2+y), (iv) 


which gives a wnique value of 0 in the range —7 < 6 < +7. Any value 
differing from this by any positive or negative integral multiple of 
2 would give the same point P and consequently is a possible value 
of argz. Thus argz is a many-valued function, and we define its 
principal value to be that in the range —7<6<7. (The single 
equation tan = y/x does not determine argz because it gives two 
values for 0 in this range.) 


Examples 
(i) Eapress (5 +4)/(2+3¢) in modulus-argument form. 
B+i  (5+4)(2—-3i) 18-134 | ioe 
24+3i (2+31)(2-3)) 449 : 


We require r, 9 such that rcos@ = 1, rsin® = —1. Hence r = +./2, and @ is 
given by cos@:sin@:1 = 1:—1:./2; the principal value of the argument is 
therefore — 47. The required result is 


(2 {cos ( — 477) +78in ( — }7)}. 
(ii) Hapress 1 —cos 0 —isin 0 in modulus-argument form. 
1—cos0—isin# = 2sin® 40 — 2¢ sin 40 cos 40 
= 2sin 40 (sin 40 —7 cos $0) 
= 2sin $0 {cos ($0 — 47) +7sin (40 — 47)}. 


This will be the required result if sin 40 > 0, i.e. if 2nm < 40 < (2n+1)7. 
If (2n—1)7 < 40 < 2nz, then sin 40 < 0 and we must write 


1—cos 0—isin 0 = — 2sin $0{ —cos (40 — 477) — isin ($0 — 47)} 
= — 2sin $0 {cos (40 + $77) +isin (30 + 47)}. 


+ Sometimes 6 is called the amplitude of x+yi and is written am(x#+yt) or 
amp (+2). 
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In numerical cases like ex. (i) the modulus and argument can usually 
be written down easily after drawing a sketch. 

We remark here that the complex number z, represented by the 
point P(x, y), can also be associated with the displacement OP in the 
sense from O towards P. Given the axes, there is an exact correspond- 
ence between the complex number x+ yi, the point P(z,y), and the 
vector OP. Also see 13.32. 


13.22 Further definitions, notation, and properties 


(1) We agreed in 13.14 (3) to abbreviate a complex number z of the 
form z+ 02 to. Itis customary to go further and call z ‘real’, although 
this double use of ‘real’ is most unfortunate. Similarly a number of 
the form 0+ y is shortened to ty and called purely imaginary. 

If z is ‘real’, then it is represented by a point on the x-axis; and 
arg z = 0 or 7 according as z (i.e. 7) is positive or negative. 

If zis purely imaginary, it corresponds to some point on the y-axis; 
and argz = + 47 according as y 2 0. 


(2) Real and imaginary parts. In the complex number z = «+ yi, 
xis called the real part (or first part) and is sometimes written x = &(z); 
and y is called the imaginary part (or second part), written y = 4(z). 
The process of deducing from the relation z, = z, that x, = x, and 
Y, = Yq 1s called equating real and imaginary parts, respectively, 

If z,, 2, are expressed in modulus-argument form as 


r(cosO+2sin@), s(cos@+isin ¢), 

then from r(cos6+728in 0) = s(cos ¢ +78Iin ¢) 

it follows by equating real and imaginary parts that 
rceos@=scosd and rsiné = ssing. 


Squaring and adding gives r? = s®, so that r = s since r, s are positive. 
The two equations now become 


cos? = cos¢, sind = sind, 


so that in general 0, d differ by some integral multiple of 27. If 0, ¢ 
denote the principal values of arg z,, arg 22, then 0 = ¢. 

The process of deducing from z, = z, that |z,| = |z,| is called taking 
modult. That of deducing argz, = argz, is called taking argumenis. 
This equation holds for principal values of ‘arg’; but since ‘arg’ is 
many-valued, we may write arg z, ~ arg z, to emphasise that any value 
of the left-hand side is also a value of the right, and conversely. 
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(3) Conjugate complex numbers. Given a complex number z = 2 + yt, 
the number x—yi obtained by changing the sign of 7 is called the 
conjugate of z and is written Z (or sometimes z* when the previous 
notation is required to denote ‘average value’). Conjugate complex 
numbers have the following properties. 

(i) The product 2% = (a+ yi) (x—yi) = 2 +y? = |z|? is ‘real’. 

(ii) The sum 2+2 = (x+yi)+(a—yt) = 2a = 2A(z) is ‘real’. 

(ili) The difference z—Z = (a+ yi)—(a—yi) = 2yi = 24 (z) is purely 
umaginary. 

(iv) |z| = [2]; but (for principal values) argz = —argz, except 
when z is ‘real and negative’, i.e. of the form x+0i where x < 0. 
In the zy-plane the points which represent z, Z are images in the x-axis. 

(v) Ifz =2, then zis ‘real’; if z = —Z, then z is purely imaginary. 

If z, = 2, then 2, = x, and y, = y,; hence x,—iy, = %_— typ, ie. 
Z, = Z,. The process of deducing from z, = z, that Z, = Z, is called 
taking conjugates. 

Finally, the definition of ‘conjugate’ shows that z, +2, = 2,+2», 


(122) = 229, (21/22) = %,/%, (2) =z. 
(4) Properties of |z|. From the relation |z|? = 22 in (3) it follows that 
[2120]? = 24 2a(21%_) = 2424-2 %e = |21|?- |20]?. 
Hence \2122| = |z,|. |2e|, 


since both sides are positive by definition. Similarly, if z, + 0, 


z/* =) (3) 22 |z,|? 
—| = j— SS 
@o @e} \Re 2925 |?’ 
so that | _ lel 
@ Z| 


13.23 The cube roots of unityf 
If z is a number whose cube is + 1, then z?— 1 = 0, i.e. 
(z—1) (22+2+1) = 0; 
hence either z—1 = 0 or 2#?+2+1 = 0 by 13.14(2). From the latter, 
(+4)? =—#%, z+4=+414,/3 and z= 4(-—1+7,/8). 


Since cos 37 = —4 and sin 37 = 4,/3, the first of these roots has 
modulus-argument form cos 27 +4 sin $7. We denote this by w. 


+ A simpler approach will be given in 14.13, ex. (ii). 
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Also, cos47 =—4} and sin4a7 = —4,/3, so the second root is 
cos 47 +isin 47. It is also @, as is clear from the original formula for z. 
NOW w* = (cos 7 +7 8in 477)? 
= cos? £7 — sin? 27 + 20 sin 277 cos 377 
= cos $7 +¢8in $7. 


Hence the roots of z22+2-+1 = 0 can be written z = w, w?. There are 
thus three cube roots of +1 in complex algebra, viz. 1, w, w?. The 
fevaulons w8=1, w+o+1=0, w=o0 


often simplify calculations. 


Example 
Direct expansion shows that 
abe 
c a b | =a'+b3+c?— 3abe. 
b ca 


The operation c, > C,+C,+C, reveals the factor a+b+c. 
Since the expression on the right can be written 


a’ + (bw)? + (cw?)3 — 3a(bw) (cw?), 


similar reasoning reveals the factor a+bw-+cw*. Likewise, since the expression 
is also a® + (bw?) + (cw) — 3a(bw?) (cw), a+ bw? + cw is a factor. 

We now have three complex linear factors, so that any further factor must 
be numerical. Comparison of the coefficients of a? shows that it is + 1. Hence 


a3 + 68 + c3 — 3abe = (a+b+c) (a+ bw + cw?) (a+ bw? + cw). 
By comparing this result with 
a3 + 63+ c3— 3abe = (a +b+c) (a? +6?+c? — be —ca—ab) 
(see 10.22 (2), example; or Ex. 11 (a), no. 20), it follows that 
a?+ 6? +c? —be—ca—ab = (a+ bw + cw) (a+ bw? + cw). 


Exercise 13(b) 


Express in modulus-argument form: 


1 1+4,/3. 2 1-7,/3. 3 —1+2. 4 1-4. 
B+i/3 244 
8 1+cosé+isin 0. 9 (cosa+¢sin a) +(cos f+ isin f). 


10 If a+2b = (w+%y)" where a, b, x, y are real, express a*+ 6? in terms of 
x and y. 

11 If the coefficients in the equation z4+ pz* + gz?+7rz2+s = 0 are ‘real’, and 
there is a purely imaginary root, prove 72+ p*s = pqr. 
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12 If |(z—1)/(z+1)| = 2, prove that the point P which represents z lies on the 
cirele vty?+ige+1= 0. 


13 If w = z/(z+3) where w = u+w and z = x+y, and if z lies on the circle 
(2+ 3)?+y? = 1, find the locus of w. 


14 Prove that | 1 w gw? 1141 
vw 1 ow |=90, 1 wo w| =—27. 
o w 1 w& ow 


15 Prove w?"+ "+1 = 8 or 0 according as 7 is or is not a multiple of 3. 

16 Express 2? + y° as the product of three linear factors, and deduce the factors 
of z?-—ay+y*. [Method of 13.23, ex.] 

17 Prove (a+wb+w*c)?— (a+b +e)? = — 31,/3.(b—c)(c—a)(a—b). [Use 
factors of 2° — y°.] 

18 Prove that (a? + ab +b) (2? +2xy + y*) can be written in the form 

X24 XV+4+ VY. 

[Use a? +ab+ 6? = (a—wb) (a— wb), etc.] 


*19 Prove that (a?+ 63+? —3abc) (x3 + y8 +2? —3xyz) can be written in the 
form X3+ Y?+Z3—3X YZ, where either 


(i) X =ax+by+cz, Y=ca+ayt+bz, Z= be+cyt+az, 
or (ii) X =ax+cy+bz, Y=ca+byt+az, Z= bet+ayt+ecz. 
[In (i), (a+ bw + cw?) (a+ yw? +20) = X + Yu? + Za, ete.] 
*20 Ifa, (r = 1, 2,3) denote the cube roots of —1, prove 
(1 +20, + 2a?) (1 + ar0tq + 0202) (1 + tg +0708) = (1 +2%)?. 
[A typical factor is (1 —a°a$)/(1—aa) = (1+2%)/(1—wa).] 
21 If the equations xz? = 1, aw>+ba+c = 0 have a common root, prove 
a3 + b§ +3 —3abe = 0. 
[One of the three roots 1, w, w? of 23 = 1 satisfies the other equation, so 


(a+6+c) (aw® + bw +c) (aw + bw* +c) = 0.) 


13.3 Applications of the Argand representation 


13.31 Geometrical interpretation of modulus and argument 


If z is represented by P, then |z| = ./(z?+y") is represented by OP. 


Also : . 
[21-22] = |(21+ #491) — (2+ tys)| 


= |(x, — 2X) + Uy; —Ys)| 
= /{(%,— 2%)? + (yr — Yo)" 
= BP, 


by the ‘distance formula’ of coordinate 
geometry. Fig. 128 
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If @ is the principal value of argz, then it is given by 


cos@:sin@:1 = a:y:,/(x?+y?) 

and is the angle of turn from the direction Ox towards the direction 
OP, which can be written Z (Ox, OP). Similarly, arg (z, — 2.) is the angle 
defined by 

cos@:sin@:1 = © —%22Y, — Yo: a/{(% — 22)? + (Yr —Yo)}, 
and represents the angle of turn from Oz towards P,P,, written 
L(Ox, P,P). 
Examples (some loci) 


If P, 18 the fixed point z, and P is the variable point z, then 
(i) the locus |z—2z,| = c is the circle with centre P, and radius c; 
(ii) the locus arg (z—z,) = a is the half-line P,P for which Z(Ox, P,P) is a. 
(The other half is given by arg (z—z,) = 7+@.) 


(iii) If Py, P, are fixed points 21, 2g, the locus |z—z,| = |z—z,| is the perpen- 
dicular bisector of the line P, P,. For PP, = PP,, and the result follows by pure 
geometry. Alternatively, it can be proved algebraically from 


(a — 2)? +(y—Y;)? = (w@—- 29)? +(y—Ya)? 
by simplifying. 


(iv) If P, Q are the points z, 22+3—4i and P moves on a circle of centre O and 
radius r, find the locus of Q. : 
Write w = 224+3-— 47. Then w—3+ 47 = 2z, so 


|w—(3—42)| = |2z| = 2r 


since |z| = r. Therefore Q lies on the circle of centre (3, — 4) and radius 2r. 


13.32 Constructions for the sum and difference of z,, Z, 


(1) Sum. Let P,, P, correspond to z,, 2, and complete the parallelo- 
gram POP, P,. Then 


23 = projection of OP, on Ox 
= projection of OP, + projection of P, P, 
= projection of OP, + projection of OP,+ 
= U1. 
Similarly, by projecting on the y-axis we find y, = y, +Y_. Hence 
Hy+WYg = (€y+%q)+1(Y,+Yo) = (@ +13) + (La +19), 
i.e. 2g = 2, +29, 80 that P, represents the sum z, + 2. 


+ Since OP, is equal and parallel to P, P,, and in the same sense. 
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Observe that the construction for P, is the familiar parallelogram 
law for compounding (‘adding’) two displacements OP,, OP,. To 
the sum of two complex numbers corresponds the sum of the associated 
vectors. 


(2) Difference. Since z,—2z, =2,+(—2,), we first construct the 
image P, of P, in O, which represents —z,. The above sum-construc- 
tion performed with P,, P3 will give P,, corresponding to z, — 2.. 


/ os 


L-— 


Ps 


Fig. 129 


As OP, is equal to, parallel to, and in the same sense as P,P, we 
can represent z, — 2, by the displacement P, P,. 


13.33 The triangle inequalities 


By applying the theorem that ‘the sum of two sides of a triangle is 
greater than the third side’ to triangle OP, P,, we have 


OF, < OP, + P,P,, 
Let OP, < OP, + OP, 
and hence [z, +2] < |z,] +z]. 


From this we deduce the following, exactly as for real numbers 


in 1.14: 
[21-2] > |lz.|—- Ale 


lz. +2] > ||| —l2ell- 
These inequalities should also be verified geometrically from fig. 129. 


The results can all be proved algebraically, without appeal to a figure. To 
do so, we first observe that 


Az) =a < (ae +y’) = |e, 


7 Equality is included in case O, P,, P, (and hence also P;) are collinear, 
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with equality when and only when z is ‘real and positive’, i.e. of the form x + 0 
where x 2 0. (Similarly .4(z) < |z|.) By 13.22 (3), 


|2y +29|® = (2, +2) (% +2.) 
22 2% $2 2qt2y%— 
= |z,|? + 2B (z,Z,) + 2a]? 
since z,2, and Z,z, are conjugate complex numbers. As &(z,2,) < |z12,|, 
Jey +22]? < |2y|?+ 2 [2122] + |20]? 
= (|2,|+|ze|)*, since |z,2_| = |2,| - [22] = [21] - |2el- 
Therefore |2; +22] < |z1| + |2el, 


positive signs being chosen because the modulus of a complex number is 
positive by definition. Equality occurs if and only if z, 2, is ‘real and positive’, 
i.e. 2, = az, where a is ‘real’. 

The other results can also be established similarly. 


13.34 Constructions for the product and quotient of z,, z, 


It is convenient to use the modulus-argument form. 


(1) Product. Let z, = r(cos@ +7sin 8), z, = s(cos¢+18in ¢), so that 
P,, P, have polar coordinates (r, @), (s, 6). Then 
21%, = rs(cos@ +7 sin @) (cos ¢ +7sin d) 
= rs{(cos 8 cos ¢ — sin 6 sin ) + 7(sin @ cos ¢ + cos 6 sin ¢)} 
= rs{cos (0+ ¢) +7sin (8+ ¢)}. 
Therefore z,z, is represented by the point which has polar coordinates 
(rs,0+ 9). 
To construct this point, let A be the point whose polar coordinates 


are (1,0). Draw triangle OAP,, and construct triangle OP, P, directly 
similar to OAP, (fig. 130). Then 


OP, OP, 7 7 
OP, OA’ so OP; = OP,.OP, = rs. 
Also 20P, = xOP, + P,OP, = xOP,+ AOP, = $+. 


Hence FP, is the required point. 
The above calculation verifies the result |z,z,| = |z,|.|z.|, and also 
shows that (cf. the end of 13.22 (2)) 
arg (2,2) © argz,+ arg 2p. 
Ordinary equality may not hold when all three terms have their 
principal values; e.g. if 


Z, = % = cos%7+isinga, then 2,2, = cos$7+7sin 97, 
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and the principal values are 
arg2, = argz, = 37, arg (z,2,) = — 97. 


We observe that multiplication of a complex number z, by 
r(cos 9 +isin 0) turns the corresponding vector OP, through angle 0 
and multiplies its length by r. 


(2) Quotient. If 2, = 2,/2,, then z, = 242, and so we can use the 
product-construction in (1), making P, take the role of P, there. 

We therefore construct triangle OP, P,, and then make triangle 
OP, A directly similar to this (fig. 131). 


Fig. 130 Fig. 131 


Alternatively, the construction can be obtained from 


2, rcosé+isind 


2, scosd+ising 
__ 17 (cos@ +1sin 6) (cos ¢ —7sin ¢) 
~ g(cos¢+isin ¢) (cos $—isin ¢) 


_ 7 (cosO cos ¢ +sin 6 sin d) +4(sind cos ¢— cos @ sin ¢) 
8 cos? ¢ + sin? d 


= ; {cos (9— 6) + isin (0 — ¢)}. 
This calculation verifies that |z,/z.| = |z,|/|z.|, and shows that 
() 
arg (-*] = argz,—arg2,, 
@2 


with the usual understanding about many-valuedness. 
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Remark. It also follows that 


—z 
& arg (z, —2%_) — arg (23 — 2a) 


= £ (O02, P,P,) —Z(Ox, P,F) 
= “(4F, BP), 


i.e. the angle PB P, in the sense from P,P, 
towards P,P,. Fig. 132 


13.35 Harder examples on the Argand representation 
*(i) Interpret geometrically the equations 


=k (k+#1). 


=a; (b 
(a) arg = as (0) | 
(a) By the Remark in 13.34, we have P, PP, =a. Hence the locus of P is an 
arc of a circle through P,, P, and containing angle a. 
(6) We shall prove that the locus of P is a circle (a circle of Apollonius with 
respect to P,, Pg). 


Fig. 138 


Geometrical proof. We are given that AP/PB = k + 1, where A, B, represent 
ae 
; ae AB internally at H and externally at K in the ratio k:1. (The figure 
is drawn assuming k > 1; the reader should illustrate the case k < 1.) Then 
AP AH AP AK 
PB HB“ PB” KB’ 
and by a theorem of pure geometry it follows that PH, PK are the internal and 


external bisectors of APB. Hence HPK is a right-angle. Since H, K are fixed 
points, P lies on the circle having HK for diameter. 
Algebraical proof. From the hypothesis, 


|e—2,|? = &? |z—2z,|?, 
i.e. (2 — a4)? + (y—Yyy)? = b?(@ — 2)? + h*(y — Ya)*; 
and since k + 1, this represents a circle (see 15.61). 


+ The implied change of notation from P,, P, to A, B respectively is made for 
convenience in writing. 
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It is easy to prove that, if the centre is O, the radius OH of the circle is given by 


OH? = OA.OB. 
For since AH/HB = AK/KB, it follows that AH/AK = HB/KB, and so 
OA-—OH OH-OB . 20A 20H 
OA+0H OH+0B’ ** 20H 20B 


by properties of equal ratios, which gives the result. 


Fig. 134 


We can now show that the circles in (a), (b) cut orthogonally (see 15.66 (1)). 
If T is a common point, then OT? = OA.OB. By the converse of the tangent- 
chord theorem, OT touches the circle (a). Hence the radius CT of (a) is per- 
pendicular to OT, and so touches (6) at 7’. Thus the tangents to (a), (b) at T 
are perpendicular, i.e. the circles are orthogonal. 


*(ii) Prove that the triangles P,P, P;, P,P P, are directly similar if and only if 
%—%q es 
23 — 2, 7 Ze—Z5 
(a) If the condition holds, then by taking moduli, P, P,/P,P, = P,P;/P.Ps; 
and by taking arguments and using the Remark in 13.34, 
P,P,P, = P,P;P, 
and are in the same: sense. Hence by the test ‘common angle and containing 
sides proportional’, triangles P,P, P;, P,P;P, are directly similar. 
(b) Conversely, if the triangles are directly similar, then the above two 
relations hold, so that (z, —2,)/(%3 — 22), (24 —25)/(%g — 25) have the same modulus 


and the same argument. They are therefore equal. 
The condition can be written 


a4 — 2s, 0 2g — 2g 
=0, io. | 2-2, O 2-2, | = 0. 
1 1 1 


By fr, > 1, +221 followed by r, > f2+2,7, we obtain 
1 %q &3 
2, 25 2 1/= 0. 
1 1 1 
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Exercise 13(c) 
1 Indicate in a diagram the points representing 3(2, +2), 2 + 222, 2, — 22. 


2 If collinear points P,, P,, P; are such that P,P, = 2P, P3, find the relation 
between 2, 295 23 


3 Write down the complex number represented by the point dividing P, P, 
in the ratio k:1. 

4 What is the locus of P if 2 < |z+1—2¢| < 3? 

5 Find the greatest and least values of (i) jz—4| if |z| < 1; (ii) |z+1]| if 
|jz—3| < 5. 

6 Prove that |z,+2.|2+ |z, Z|? = 2{|2,|?+ |z2|"} (i) geometrically, (ii) alge- 
braically. [For (i) use the theorem of Apollonius on triangle OP, P, in fig. 129.] 

7 (i) If |z,+2,| = |z;—z,|, prove that argz, and argz, differ by 47 or $7 
(principal values intended). (ii) If arg {(2; +22)/(z, —2=)} = 477, prove |z,| = |z9|. 
[Treat geometrically.] 

8 Verify the following construction for the roots of z?—2az+b? = 0, where 
a, bare real and 0 < a < b. With the origin O for centre, draw a circle of radius b. 
From the point A on Oz at distance a from O draw a perpendicular to Ox cutting 
the circle at P, Q. Then P, Q represent the roots. 

9 Verify the following construction for /z. Let A be (1,0); produce PO to B 
so that OB = 1. Through O draw a line parallel to AB to meet the circle PAB 
in Q and R; these are the required points. 

10 Given the points representing 2), Z,, construct those representing the two 
values of 4/(212). 

11 P, is any point, and on the circle on OP, as diameter points P.,, P; are 
chosen so that P,OP, = Ps OP, = ¢. Prove 22cos 2¢ = 2,2, cos? d. 

12 If Gis the centroid of triangle P| P,P, and 42,+2,+2, = 0, prove that O 
bisects P,G. [Use Ex. 15 (a), no. 1.] 

13 If A is real and z = 4A+32(1—A), prove that P lies on a straight line. 
As A varies, prove that the least value of |z| is 2-4, and interpret geometrically. 

14 If z,—z, = 2,—23, prove that P,P,P,P, is a parallelogram and that the 
point }(2,+2,+2,+2,) is its centre. 

15 Show that the point P,, where z, = (1+A%)z, and A is real, lies on the 
perpendicular at P, to OP,. Find A if argz, = argz,+ 42, principal values 
being intended. 

16 If z,, 2, are the roots of z?— az +a? = 0, where a is a complex number, prove 
that the points z,, 2, are the vertices of the equilateral triangles drawn on 
opposite sides of the line OA. 

17 ABC is equilateral, with sides of length 1 and centroid at O. If A repre- 
sents z, what do B, C represent? Show that the sum of these three numbers is 
always zero. 

18 If A, B, C, D, E are the vertices of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle 
whose centre is O and radius is 7, and if OA makes angle 0 with Ox, write down 
the numbers which these vertices represent. 

19 If 2/z, = 1/z,+1/2,, prove that OP, P,P, is a cyclic quadrilateral. [The 
relation is (z; —2,)/(0—z,) = (2, —23)/(z3 — 9); take arguments. ] 
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20 Interpret geometrically the equation 


g as _ 
Zy— 2g ; 
*21 On the sides of triangle ABC are drawn triangles BCX, CAY, ABZ 


directly similar to each other. Prove that the centroids of ABC, X YZ coincide. 
[By 13.35, ex. (ii) and properties of equal ratios, 


w—-c y-a_z—-b_ Xta-da 
= ee | 


b-—c ca a-b 0 
so La = La.] 


*22 For any complex number z prove that the triangle with vertices 2z,, 2z,, 
22, is directly similar to the triangle with vertices 2,, Z,, 23. 


23 If P,P, and P,P, are equal and perpendicular, the sense of rotation from 
P,P, to P,P, being clockwise, prove z,—i2,—Z,+%z, = 0, and conversely. 
(l24—2a| = |z3—2,| and arg {(25—2,)/(z,—22)} = +47. Hence (25 — 2)/(24—23) = #.] 

24 On the sides of a plane convex quadrilateral, squares are drawn externally. 
Prove that the centres of these squares are the vertices of a quadrilateral whose 
diagonals are equal and perpendicular. [Let the vertices in clockwise order be 
Zi» Zqs Sgr Zq- The centres of the squares are 4(z, +2.) + $4(z,—2,), ete. Use no. 23.] 

25 By considering the modulus of the left-hand side, prove that all the roots of 

2"sinna+2"1sin(n—l)a+...+z2sine = 1 
lie outside the circle |z| = 4. 
(1 = |e"sinna+...+zsina| < |z|"+|z/"1+...+|z|. If a root z satisfies 
\z| < 4, then for this z, 1 < (4)"+(4)"-1+...+4 = 1—(4)", a contradiction.) 


13.4 Factorisation in complex algebra 


13.41 ‘The fundamental theorem of algebra’ 


We remarked in 13.15 that complex numbers cannot be generalised 
by attempting to solve equations of degree higher than 2. This is a 
consequence of the following theorem. 

In complex algebra the polynomial equation 

D(z) = Doz” + Py2"" +... + Pn =9 (Bo + 0) (i) 
has AT LEAST ONE root, 

This result, known also as d’Alembert’s or Gauss’s theorem, has 
not yet been proved by any strictly algebraical argument. We shall 
assume it here; the reader may later study a proof which depends on 
the complex integral calculus. 


13.42 Roots of the general polynomial equation 


Defining ‘repeated root of order r’ as in real algebra (10.43), and 
reckoning such a root as r roots, it is now easy to prove the following.t 


} This result should be compared with the weaker Theorem I in 10.13. Both the 
Remainder Theorem and Theorem I are valid in complex algebra, their proofs being 
unchanged. 
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In complea algebra the equation (i) has exactly n roots. 

Proof. By the fundamental theorem there is a root z = «,, i.e. 

Dot + Py +... +D_ = 0. 
The equation (i) is therefore equivalent to 
Pol" — af) + py(2"-4 — af) +... + Py_a(%— Oy) = 05 
ie. since z— a, divides each bracket, to 
(2—a)fi(2) = 9, 


where f,(z) is a polynomial of degree n—1 in z, whose first term is 
Poz"— (as is clear by starting the division). 

Again by the fundamental theorem, /,(z) = 0 has a root z = a, (not 
necessarily distinct from «,), and by similar reasoning 


filz) = (@— &) fo(z), 


where /,(z) is a polynomial in z of degree n — 2, beginning with p)z"-2. 
Continuing thus, we find 


pz) = (z— a) (Z— dp) ate (2-On-1) fn—r(2); 


where /,_;(z) is a polynomial of degree 1 in z, and begins with poz; it 
must therefore be of the form p92 +h, or p9(z—a,) say. Therefore 


D(z) = Do(Z— 4) (2p) ... (2 Hy). (ii) 

This shows that (z) has n factors linear in z; or equivalently, that 

the equation p(z) = 0 has n roots a, d»,...,a%, (which may or may 

not all be distinct). Also, (ii) shows that these are the only values of z 
which make p(z) zero; for if £ is such a value, then 


Pol B — a) (B — Hg)... (B—On) = 9, 


and since p, + 0 by hypothesis, at least one of the factors @—«,, 
P—,, ..., R—a, must be zero (13.14 (2)), ie. # coincides with an a. 
Hence p(z) = 0 has exactly n roots. 


If the roots are not all distinct, (ii) takes the form 
(2) = Po(z— X1)" (2 — &_)™*... (2 — Oy) "*, (iii) 


where 2, +7.+...+n, = nand @, Ms, ..., &, are all distinct. This decomposition 
18 unique (apart perhaps from the arrangement of the factors). For if also 


p(z) = polz—B1)™ (2 — By)™... (2— )™, (iv) 


where f,, f,, ..., £; are distinct, then each # must be an @, since otherwise from 
(iii) p(8,) + 0 while from (iv) p(f,) = 0; similarly each « must be a £. Suppose 
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the notation has been chosen so that /, = a, 2 = %, ...; then (iv) can be 
+t 
ae ple) = ol2— a4) (2— Og)". (2g) (v) 
It now follows that m, = n, (r = 1,2,...,k). E.g. if m, < n,, then from (iii) and 
(v) we should obtain, after dividing out p,.(z—@,)™: 
(z— @) "1-1 (Z — Ag) ™... (Z— Ay)" = (Z—Aq)™ ... (Z— Ay), 


which is impossible since the left-hand side is zero when z = &, but the right- 
hand side is not. 


13.43 Principle of equating coefficients 


We can now deduce results for complex polynomials corresponding 
to Theorem II and its corollaries in 10.13. The enunciations and proofs 
are the same. In particular, the ‘principle of equating coefficients’ is 
valid for polynomials in complex algebra. 


Example 


Solve the following three simultaneous equations in 21, 2g, 23, Where ay, Ag, As are 


all different: a 25 Zs 


Qy+A, dgtA, a+, 
Consider the expression 


24 22 & 
(4, +A) (4g +A) (as +A) (et i). 


When expanded, it is a polynomial in A of degree 3, with leading term — A’. 
The given equations imply that this expression is zero when A = Aj, Aq, 3. 
Hence it must be identical with 


—(A—Ay)(A—Agq)(A—Ag)- 
Putting A = — a, in the identity, we have 
(dg — A) (4g — Gy) 2 = (— 1)4 (a, +Ax) (+ Ag) (a, +A); 


which gives z,. Similarly the substitutions A = —a,, A = — dg give 2g, 2. 


-1=0 (r=1,2,3). 


13.44 Repeated roots and the derived polynomial 
The definitions of ‘repeated factor’, ‘repeated root’ in 10.43 are 
retained for complex polynomials. Continuing to write 
D(z) = Doz” + PZ" +--+ Dns 
we define the derived polynomial of p(z) to be 
p'(z) = pon” + p(n —1) 2" +... + Par 


The reader may wonder why we do not give a definition like the following: 


‘p’(z) denotes : ple +h) —plz) 
eee Crs! 
h->0 h 
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where h is complex (say h = +7) and h > 0 means that £ and y tend to zero 
separately and in any manner.’ There are difficulties underlying this procedure; 
they can only be fully examined in dealing with general functions of a complex 
variable, a subject which may be studied at a later stage. 


From the definition given it is straightforward to verify the usual 
rules of the differential calculus, and in particular the product rule, 
in this ‘differential calculus of complex polynomials’. The theorems 
on repeated roots given in 10.43 remain valid in complex algebra 
since their proofs are exactly as before. 


13.45 Equations with ‘real’ coefficients; conjugate complex roots 
(1) Lf the coefficients po, p1, ..-) Dn, in the polynomial p(z) are ‘real’, 
and if a+ Bi (where B + 0) is a root of p(z) = 0, then its conjugate a — fi 
1s also a root. 
Proof. The condition for a + fi to be a root is p(a + ft) = 0, i.e. 


Pol& + Bt)” + pa(a + fi)” +... + Pya(% + Pt) + Dy = O. 
On expanding the binomials and replacing 7? by —1 whenever it 
occurs, this equation can be written 


P+Q=0, 


where P, Q are real polynomials in (a, ). 

This condition is equivalent to the separate equations P = 0,Q = 0. 
Hence also P — Qi = 0—0% = 0, which (because p(z) has REAL coefficients) 
is equivalent to the statement p(a—/i) = 0, i.e. a— fi is a root of 
p(z) = 0. See Ex. 13 (d), no. 7 for an alternative proof. 

If the coefficients in p(z) are not all real, the argument breaks down 
at the last step. For example, if p(z) is the linear polynomial z— (1 +7), 
then clearly z = 1+7 is a root of p(z) = 0; but 1—7 is not a root since 


p(1—4) = (1-4) (144) = 23 + 0. 


The correct statement in the general case is that «— 1 is a root of 
p(z) = 0, where 7(z) is the polynomial obtained from p(z) by changing 
the sign of 1 in all the coefficients. For if p(a#+ fi) = P+ Qi, then we 
must still get a true result by changing the sign of 2 everywhere on both 
sides} (because the equality was obtained by using only the property 
7 = —1 of i, and this continues to hold when 7 is replaced by —1); 
this would give (a — £1) = P—Q+. In the case of entirely real coeffi- 
cients, (z) = p(z). 
It is also easy to prove the following. 
} In short, by ‘taking conjugates’. 
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Conjugate complex roots occur to the same order. 

For if p(z) = 0 has an r-fold root z = a+ fi (8 + 0), then it also has 
a root a—fi. Remove the factor (¢—a—/ft)(z—a+/1) from p(z), 
obtaining f,(z), say. Then f,(z) = 0 has an (r—1)-fold root «+ fi, and 
therefore also a root « — fi; and by removing the corresponding factors 
from f,(z) we obtain f,(z), say. Proceeding thus, we arrive at a poly- 
nomial f,(z), where « + fi is not a root of f,(z) = 0; hence «— ft cannot 
be a root (otherwise its conjugate « + fi would be a root). Thus « — f+ 
is also an r-fold root of p(z) = 0. 


Example 
Prove that the equation 
b2 b2 b? : 
f(z) = —t-4+—4-4+...4—* +k =0 
w— ay w— Ag w— an 
has n roots in real algebra if a, Gg, ..., A, are all different, the b’s are non-zero, and 
k +0. 


Consider the corresponding equation in complex algebra, the a’s, b’s and k 
all being real. Denote any root} by «+ £7; then a— fi is also a root, and hence 


1 1 
bit) 
rai "\a—fi-a, at fi—a, 

21g 3 — 0 
i.e. 4, —__—_——.. = 0. 
rai (@—a,)? + f? 

Since the sum is non-zero, we have £ = 0. Hence all the roots are of the form 
a+0%. In real algebra there are thus 7 roots. 


(2) There is a theorem in real algebra on surd roots of an equation 
with rational coefficients which can be proved by an argument like 
that in (1). 

If the polynomial equation p(x) = 0 (in real algebra) has rational 
coefficients and if x =a+b.J/c is a root (where Jc is a surd), then also 
a—b.Jc ts a root. 

Proof. The condition for a+6,/c to be a root of p(x) = 0 is, when 
simplified, of the form P+Q./c = 0, where P, @ are rational numbers 
or zero. This implies that P = 0 and Q = 0, for otherwise if Q + 0 the 
surd ,/c would be equal to the rational number — P/Q, which is a 
contradiction. Since 

p(a—bc) = P—Q Je = 0-0,c = 0, 
a—b.Jc is also a root. Also see Ex. 13(d), no. 8. 
a+b.J/c, a—b./c are called conjugate surds. 

{ That is, root of the corresponding polynomial equation 

(2-44) (2 —4q) ... (2p) f(z) = 9. 
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13.5 Relations between roots and coefficients 


13.51 Symmetrical relations 
In 13.42 we proved that 


Doz” + Py2"* +... + Dy = Pole — %) (2 — Ag)... (@— Ay); 


so that a1, @, ..., a, are the » roots of the equation p(z) = 0. On 
multiplying out the right-hand side, it becomes (cf. the proof in 12.11) 


Poe” — (Lae) 2°12 + (Lay &y) 27-2 — ... + (— 1)" ay aq... a}. 
Hence on equating coefficients of z”-1, z"—*, ..., and the constant terms, 


ua = Pi Ly h, = Pa 
Po Pp 


0 
Ly Oy = ee wory Ly Olg-.. @, = (— yrs 


0 0 


and in general, 
(—1)" p,/~9 = sum of the products of the roots taken r at a time. 


This work generalises the results of 10.3, which are theorems of 
real algebra, and are valid only if the equation under consideration 
has the maximum possible number of roots. The above results in 
complex algebra hold without any such restriction because every 
polynomial equation of degree n has exactly n roots. 


13.52 Unsymmetrical relations 


We remarked in 10.32 that the symmetrical relations do not help 
us to solve the given equation because they are equivalent to the 
information that ‘a,,a5,...,a, are the roots of p(z) = 0’. However, 
if some non-symmetrical relation between some or all of the roots is 
given, then it may be possible to solve the equation. 


Example 
Solve (in complex algebra) the equation 
822+ 172° — 52? +8a+12 = 0, 


given that the product of two roots is 4. 
Let the roots be a, £, y, 6, and suppose af = 4. We have 


atPt+y+d=—412, Pyd+ydatdaftapy =—8, afpyd=4. 


(There is also the relation Xaf = — §, but we shall find that this is not needed.) 
From af = 4 and the third relation, yd = 1. 
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The second relation can be written 
aBly +6) +yd(a+f) = —§, 
so that 4(y+6)+(a+f) = —§. 
This together with the first relation can be solved to give 
a+fp=—22, y+d=1. 


Hence a, # are the roots of x?+227+4 = 0, viz. —2, —6; and y, 6 are the 
roots of z?7—2+1 = 0, viz. —w, —w?*. 


13.53 Transformation of equations 


Properties of the roots of an equation are often conveniently dis- 
cussed by considering another equation whose roots are related to 
those of the given equation in a known manner. We now show how 
to form the equations whose roots are (i) reciprocals of, (ii) & times, 
(iii) less by & than, (iv) squares of the roots of the polynomial equation} 
p(x) = 0. The process (ii) is known as ‘multiplying the roots by k’, 
(iii) as ‘diminishing the roots by k’, and (iv) as ‘squaring the roots’. 
Applications are given in 13.72, 13.73. 

(i) Write y = I/x. If a is a root of p(x) = 0, then since x = 1/y, 
the equation p(1/y) = 0 is satisfied by y = 1/a. The required poly- 
nomial equation is therefore 


PnY” + Puy” 1 +--+ Pry + Po = 9. 


(ii) Write y= ke. When «a satisfies p(x) = 0, ka will satisfy 
p(y/k) = 0. Hence the required equation reduces to 
Poy" + piky" + pak?y" 2+... + Dak” = 0. 

The case & = — 1 gives the equation whose roots are the negatives _ 
of those of p(x) = 0 (‘changing the sign of the roots’). 

(iii) Write y = x—k. When «a satisfies p(x) = 0, a—k will satisfy 
ply +k) = 0. 

(iv) Write y = x2. When «satisfies p(x) = 0, a? will satisfy p(./y) = 0. 
This can be rationalised (i.e. freed of square roots) as in ex. (ii) below. 


Examples 


(i) Transform the equation 3a4 — 425 + 6x+5 = 0 so that the coefficient of the 
leading term becomes 1, without introducing fractional coefficients. 
Multiply the roots by &, i.e. put y = kx, so that « = y/k. Then 


3y4 — 4ky + 6h8y + 5k4 = 0, 
i.e. yt — 4ky® + 2h8y + $k4 = 0. 
+ The method is equally applicable to equations other than polynomial ones. 
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By inspection, the coefficients will be integers when k = 3 (this is the smallest 
such value). The new equation is then 


ys — 4y° + 54y +135 = 0, 
where y = 32. 


(ii) Fund the equation whose roots are the squares of the roots of 


323 — 22+ 24—3 = 0. (a) 
Write the given equation as 
x(3a2+ 2) = x? +3, (5) 
and put y = 22: Jy (8y + 2) = y+3. 
Squaring, y(9y? + 12y+ 4) = y?+ 6y4+9, 
i.e. 9y8 + lly? —2y—9 = 0. (c) 


Remark. Strictly, we should show that every root of equation (c) is the square 
of a root of equation (a),t as follows. If y satisfies (c), then (by reversing the 
working) it satisfies one of the equations 


+ /y.(3y + 2) = y¥+3. 


Thus either +.,/y or —./y satisfies (6), i.e. the given equation (a). In either 
event, y is the square of a root of (a). 

Further examples of the transformation process are given in 10.32, ex. (ii) 
and Ex. 10(c). 


Exercise 13(d) 


The algebra is complex. 
1 Prove that the equation 
2 ge gt 


has no repeated roots. 

2 Solve z4— 422+ 8z—4 = 0, given that 1+? is a root. 

3 Given that 2+./3 is a root of 23—2x%*—7x+2 = 0, solve the equation 
; completely. 

4 Prove that w is a repeated root of 325+ 224+ 25 — 6x?—5a—4= 0, and 
hence solve the equation. 

5 One root of #°+ a5 — 9a4— 1028-92? +27+1=0 is /2+./3. Find all the 
roots. 

6 ‘The linear equation az+ 6 = 0 with real coefficients a, b has a root a+ fi, 
and therefore also a root a — £7: two roots for an equation of degree 1.’ Explain 
this apparent paradox. 

7 (i) Verify that (z—a— fi) (z—a+ ft) = 2? — 2az+a?+ 62, where a, farereal. 

(ii) Let 9(z), az+6 be the quotient and remainder when p(z) is divided by 
22*—2az+a2+ 6%. If p(z) has real coefficients, explain why a, b must be real. 


+ This may not always be the case; e.g. the square of each root of #®—2=0 
satisfies y? —y = 0, yet the root y = —1 is not the square of a root of the x-equation. 
Indeed, there is not a unique result in this instance: the method of ex. (ii) gives 
y(y—1)? = 0, and clearly y?(y—1) = 0 also satisfies the requirements. Such ambiguity 
can arise whenever the squares of the roots of the given equation are not distinct. 
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(iii) If + fi is a root of p(z) = 0, show by putting z = a+ fi in the identityt 
p(z) = (28? -2az+a2+ £?) q(z)+az+6 
that aa+b = 0 and af = 0. If # + 0, deduce that a = 0 and 6 = 0, and hence 
that z = a— 7 is also a root of p(z) = 0. 


*8 Prove the theorem about conjugate surd roots in 13.45(2) by a method 
similar to that of no. 7. Also prove that such roots occur to the same order. 


9 Ifa, £, y, dare the roots of x4+ pz? + qx? +ra+s = 0, find Lafy(a+h+y). 

10 One root of 2+ pa? + qz?+ra+8 = 0 is equal to the product of the other 
three. Prove (ps+r)? = s(q+8+1)?. 
*11 Find the sum of the cubes of the roots of 25+2?+x—1=0. 
Solve the following equations. 

12 x*?—5z2?—16x+80 = 0 if the sum of two roots is zero. 

13 24+ 323 — 522—6x2—8 = 0 if the sum of two roots is — 2. 

14 wt— 223 — 21a? + 222+ 40 = 0 if the roots are in A.P. 


15 Increase the roots of x? + 3az?+ 3bx+c = 0 by &, and find for what value 
of k the new equation contains no quadratic term. (This process is called 
‘removing the second term from the given equation ’.) 


16 Find two substitutions of the form y = x —k which remove the third term 
from x! + 423 — 182? — 1002 — 112 = 0, and use one of them to solve the equation. 


17 Find a substitution y = kx which will transform the equation 
8x4+ 8x3 — 18x?—162—3 = 0 
into one with integral coefficients of which that of the leading term is + 1. 
18 Ifa, 8, y are the roots of z+ p22+qr+r = 0, find the equation whose 
roots are (i) a(B+y), Bly +a), a+); (ii) («—1)/a, (8-1/6, (y- D/7. 
19 If the roots of z*—1 = Oare l, a, @ ..., &p-y- prove that 


(l—a@,)(1l—a@,)...(l1—@,) =n. 
[Construct the equation whose roots are 1—1, 1 — a, ....] 
*20 Ifa, £,y are the roots of 23+ px+q = 0, form the equation whose roots are 


[y+2 = (A+? + 2By)/Py = a/Py = —a8/q = pa/g+1.] 
13.6 Factorisation in real algebra 
13.61 Roots of the general polynomial equation 


(1) We have proved that complex roots of an equation with real 

coefficients occur in conjugate pairs (13.45 (1)). Since 
(z—a— Pi) (2z-—a+ fr) = (z—a)? + 6, 

the result (ii) of 13.42 shows that any polynomial p(z) of degree n with 
real coeffictents can be expressed in the form 

D(z) = Po(2— ay) (2 — aq) ... (2— Oy) {(2 — 0)? + cH} ... (2-5)? +f}, (vi) 
where k+2l=n, 

t Cf. 10.11, Remark (). 
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and all constants a, b, c are real. The factors shown need not be dis- 
tinct, and may be all linear (the case J = 0) or all quadratic (the case 
k= 0). 


(2) Writing p(x) = poe” + pu" + ace Pn 
there is an identity 


P(x) = pol —ay) (w~ ay) ... (2 — ay) {(@— Dy)? + oH}... {(w@—b))? + cf} (vil) 


in real algebra corresponding to (vi), owing to the exact correspond- 
ence between real numbers x and complex numbers of the form x + 02. 

Since & + 21 = n, we see that 

(a) if nis odd, & must also be odd, so that there is at least one factor 
of the form x—a in (vii), and certainly an odd number of such 
factors; 

(b) if m is even, & must be even, and so either all factors will be 
quadratic or an even number of linear ones will be present. 

Remembering that in real algebra no quadratic factor can be zero, 
we have the following result. 

In real algebra an equation of EVEN degree has either no roots or an 
even number of roots ; and an equation of ODD degree has an odd number 
of roots (and therefore at least one). 

Remark. Just as equation (ii)in 13.42 shows that,in complex algebra, 
every polynomial can be resolved into linear factors, so equation (vii) 
above shows that factorisation in real algebra requires no more than 
linear and irreducible quadratic factors. Both results are existence 
theorems, i.e. they tell us that the factorisation can be done in a certain 
manner, but they provide no process for actually doing it. The results 
are of great theoretical importance. 


13.62 Location of roots in real algebra 


(1) Rational roots of an equation with rational coefficients. By the 
method of 13.53, ex. (i), the given polynomial equation can be trans- 
formed into one in which the coefficient of the leading term is +1 and 
all other coefficients are integers. We suppose that this has been done. 

If the polynomial p(x) = 2" + px" 4 pou? 4+... +p, has INTEGRAL 
coefficients, then every rational root must be an integer which is a factor 
of Dn 

This result is well known and is often used (e.g. in 10.12, ex. (i)). 

Proof. Suppose x = h/k is a rational root of p(2) = 0. Without loss 
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of generality we can assume that h, k are integers with no common 
factor and that k > 0. Then 


h\n h\7-1 
(Jenn ao 


so = —(p,h14 poh "ht ...+p,k") 


=| 3 


= an integer. 


Hence h"/k is an integer, so that k = 1. Thus the rational root is in fact 
an integer h. Since h?-+-p,b™4 ...4D, = 0, 
Pr = hh + pyh”* +... + Dns); 


and so / is a factor of 7,,. 


(2) Change of sign of a polynomial. 
If the polynomial p(x) is non-zero when x = x, and when x = x, then 
the number of roots of p(x) = 0 between x, and x, 18 


odd if p(2,), p(%_) have opposite signs, 
and even or zero if p(x,), p(%_) have the same signs. 


These results are ‘intuitively obvious’ properties of all continuous 
functions (cf. 2.65). For a polynomial p(x) they can be proved as 
follows. 

By result (vii) in 13.61, 


P(x) = Po(% — Ay) (% — ag) ... (% — ay) G(x), 


where g(x) is a product of factors of the form (x—6)?+c?, or else (in 
the case when p(x) consists entirely of linear factors) is 1. In either 
event, g(x) is positive for all values of x. 

If p(x), p(%,) have opposite signs, the linear factors cannot be all 
absent, and (#,—4@,) (%,— 4)... (%—@,), (%_g—) (%e— pg) «.. (%q — Ay) | 
must have opposite signs. Now 2,—4a, 2,—a have like signs unless a 
lies between x, and x,. Hence an odd number of ay, dg, ..., a lie between 
x, and Xp. 

Conversely, if an odd number of roots lie between x, and x2, then the 
above products must have opposite signs, so that also p(2,), p(x) 
have opposite signs. 

If p(x), p(x_) have like signs, it follows that the number of roots 
between x, and x, cannot be odd, i.e. it must be even or zero. 
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Examples 


(i) Let p, be the numerically greatest coefficient (or one such coefficient if 
two or more are numerically equal) in 


p(x) = +p 2" 14+ ...4-D4. 
Then = | py2"-14...4.0y-12+Dnl < |pil-|e]*14+...+| Paarl. |e] + [pal 
< |p. {lz|"3+...4]|2/+B 


If |x| > 1 it follows that 


ple)_j| Pel. 
a” |x| —1 
Given any positive proper fraction, e.g. 4, we shall have | p,|/{|z|—1} < 4 if x 
is such that |z| > 2|p,|+1 = K’, say. Hence if K > K’, 
p(w) = 2%™(1+0) forall |x| >K, where |0| < }. 


This shows that (x) has the same sign as x" for all x > K and allz < —K: 
we say that p(x) is dominated by x" for large (positive or negative) x. Thus 
p(K), p(—K) have opposite signs if n is odd, and the same sign if n is even; 
since K can be as large as we please, we have proved the theorem in 13.61 (2). 

The symbols (co), p(— oo) are customarily used to denote ‘p(K), p(—K) 
where K is arbitrarily large’. 


(ii) Solve the example in 13.45 (1) by a ‘change of sign’ argument. 
We may suppose the notation to be chosen so that a, < a, < ... < @,. Con- 
sider the polynomial 


p(x) = (w— a) (x — a4)... (w@— Gy) F(X) 
= b3(a — ag)... (w@ —Gy) + O3(a —a,) (wg)... (@—Ay) +... 
+62(a%—a,) ...(& —Gy) + h(a — ay) (4 — Gg)... (4— Ay). 
When «x takes the values 
— 0 a, A, es Any An +0, 
p(x) has the same sign as 
k—1)" (-11 (-1*? 2. -1 41 = & 


In this sequence there are exactly n changes of sign, whether k is positive or 
negative. Hence p(2) = 0 has at least n roots. Since p(x) is of degree n when 
k +0, it cannot have more than n roots. The number of roots is therefore 
precisely n. 


(3) Rolle’s theorem for polynomials. This is a special case of the 
general theorem in 6.21; see 6.23(1), and also the deductions (2), (3) 
there. An algebraic proof is indicated in Ex. 3 (e), no. 14; also see no. 15. 
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Examples 


(iii) Find the number of roots of x* — 2a + 62? — 102 —8 = 0m real algebra, and 
locate them between consecutive integers. 


Writing p(x) = v*— 22° + 6x? — 102-8, 
then p(x) = 4x08 — 62? + 12a7— 10 = 2(x— 1) (222-2 +5), 


the factor 2 — 1 being discovered by trial. 

Hence p’(xz) = 0 has one root in real algebra. By 6.23(3), p(x) = 0 cannot 
have more than two roots; and if p(x) = 0 actually has two roots, the root x = 1 
of p’(x) = 0 must lie between them. We therefore consider the sign of p(x) 


for —o, 1, +0. 
x —o 1 +0 
Sign of p(x) | + —- + 


Thus p(x) = 0 has two roots, one less than 1 and the other greater than 1. 
By trial we find that p(0) < 0, p(—1) > 0, so there is a root between 0 and — 1. 
Similarly we find p(2) < 0, p(3) > 0, so the other root lies between 2 and 3. 


(iv) Find the range of values of k for which the equation 


p(x) = 2*— 2627+ 482—k = 0 
has 4 distinct roots. 


p(x) = 4(2® — 132412) = 4(2—1)(x— 38) (a+ 4). 
Possible roots of p(a) = 0 must be separated by roots of p’(x) = 0, viz. —4, 1, 3. 
x | —0o —4 1 3 +00 
Value of p(x) +o —352-—k 23-k -9-—k +0 


In order that p(x) = 0 shall have 4 distinct roots we require there to be four 
changes of sign in the above sequence; the signs must therefore be 


+ - + - +. 
This will be so if and only if —9 < k < 23. 

The reader should sketch the graph of y = a* — 2627+ 48a, which has a maxi- 
mum atx = 1 and a minimum at z = 3 (and at x = — 4). The line y = k cuts the 
curve in four distinct points if and only if this line lies between the levels of these 
two turning points. 


(v) Prove that the equation d4(x*—1)*/da* = 0 has 4 distinct roots which all 
lie between —1 and +1. 

Putting f(z) = (z*—1)4, then f(x) = 0 has roots +1, —1 each four-fold. 
Hence f’(x) = 0 has roots +1, —1 each three-fold (by 10.43) and a root x = a 
between + 1, — 1 (by Rolle’s theorem), Then f’(x) = 0 has double roots +1, — 1, 
a root f between — 1 and a, and a root y between « and + 1. Similarly, f"(z) = 0 
has simple roots + 1, — 1, and roots between — 1 and f, f andy, and y and +1: 
5 distinct roots altogether. Therefore f(x) = 0 has a root between each of 
these, i.e. it has at least 4 distinct roots all lying between +1 and —1. Since 
f(x) is of degree 4, it can have no other roots. 

The expression {d"(xz*— 1)"/da"}/2"n! is denoted by P,(xz) and called the 
Legendre polynomial of degree n. An argument similar to the above shows that 
P,,(x) = 0 has exactly n distinct roots, all lying between —1 and +1. These 
polynomials arise in Mathematical Physics. 
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Exercise 13(e) 


The algebra is real. 
Find the rational roots (if any) of the following equations. 
1 323—11a?+9%—2=0. 2 2u4+ 5a? + 1422— 3x—54 = 0. 


3 3e4-— 42° +67+5=0. 
Determine the number of (real) roots of the following equations, and locate each 
between consecutive integers. 
4 x44+2¢77+32-1=0. 5 2—a3+z?-2=0. 
6 2—223+a2—10 = 0. 
7 Ifa, < a, <a, < a < a; < a, prove that the equation 


(x — a4) (% — ag) (2 — 5) + k*(a%— ag) (%@— a4) (w7— Gg) = 0 
has 3 distinct roots for any real k. 


8 Ifa>0, b>0 and p <q, prove that a/(x—p)+b/(x—q) = x has three 
roots a, f, ysuch thata<p<P<q<y. 


n 
9 If a,, ay, ..., a, are all different, prove that the equation & 


= 0 has 
r=] — A, 
exactly n— 1 roots (i) by considering changes of sign of 
el 
Pl et) = (@— ay)... (ay) Bs 


(ii) by applying Rolle’s theorem to f(x) = (w—a,)...(#—@y). 
[We may assume a, < a, < ... < a, without loss of generality.] 
10 (i) Ifp, < 0 and n is even, prove that the equation 


p(x) = pox" +p 2" 14+...4¢9, = 0 


has at least one positive and at least one negative root. 
(ii) Prove that the number of positive roots of p(x) = 0 is odd if and only 
if py < 0. 


Determine the number of roots of the following equations by first finding the zeros 
of the derived polynomial ; and locate each between consecutive integers. 
11 a*+423-82?-1= 0. 12 8° — 5a4— 4028-50 = 0. 
13 Prove that x? + 32—3 = 0 has only one root a, and hence that 
ut + 62?—127-—9 = 0 
has just two roots. 
14 Ifa> 1, prove z'— 5atx+ 4 = 0 has 3 roots. What happens when a < 1? 


Find the range of k for which the following equations have 4 distinct roots. Illustrate 
the results by sketches. 


15 a4— 1442+ 242e-—k = 0. 16 3a4— 1623 + 647+ 72a—k = 0. 
17 If p? > q and a, £ are the roots of x? — 2px%+q = 0, prove that 
f(x) = 2° —3p2* + 3qa—r = 0 
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has 3 roots if r lies between pqg—2(p?—q)a and pq—2(p*?—q)f. [By long 
division, f(x) = (%—p) (a*— 2pa+q)+ 2(q—p*)x+(pq—T), 80 


f(a) = 2(qg—p*)a+(pq—r), ete.] 


18 Prove that z*+az+6 = 0 has 3 distinct roots if and only if 276? + 4a’ < 0. 


*19 Use the argument in ex. (i) of 13.62 to prove that p(x) = 0 has every root 
numerically less than 1+-|p,|. [Ifzisa root, —x" = p,r"-!+...+,; by taking 
moduli, |x|" < | p,| {|x|"—1}/{|x| — 1} if |x| +: 1. If |x| > 1, the right-hand side 
< |p,|-|2|"/{|z]-—1}, so 1 < |p,|/{|z|—1}, i.e. |x] << 1+ |p,|. Thus any root 
numerically greater than 1 must be numerically less than 1+ | p,|.] 

*20 Replacing ‘numerical value’ by ‘modulus’, verify that the results of 
13.62, ex. (i) and no. 19 hold in complex algebra, even when the coefficients 
p, are not real. : 


13.7 Approximate solution of equations (further methods) 


We have already explained Newton’s method (6.73), which applies to equa- 
tions in general. The following method also has this advantage, although it 
usually does not give an approximation of a required order as quickly as 
Newton’s. 


13.71 The method of proportional parts 


For a straight line, the increment of the ordinate is proportional to the 
increment of the abscissa. For a curve, a small arc will usually not depart far 
from the chord joining its ends, so that over this arc the ratio 


(increment of ordinate)/(increment of abscissa) 


will not differ much from the gradient of the corresponding chord. 

These geometrical considerations lead to the ‘principle of proportional parts’: 
the increment of any continuous function is approximately proportional to the 
increment of the variable, the range of this 
variable being small. An analytical formula- 
tion and an estimate of the error are given 
in Ex. 6(e), no. 15. 

Suppose now that numbers a, b have been 
found such that f(a) = A > 0, f(o) = B< 0. 
Geometrically, the points (a, A), (b, B) are on 
opposite sides of Ox, and preferably close to 
Ox (a wise choice of a, 6 will secure this). The 


line joining these points has equation (b, B) 
B-A Fig. 135 
y-A= b-—a (x—a), a 


and cuts Ox at x =c where c = a+(b—a)A/(A—B). This expression lies in 
value between a, 6 and is certainly a closer approximation to the root of f(z) = 0 
than either a or b. 

Newton’s method is equivalent to replacing the arc by the tangent at one 
extremity (6.73 (2)). The present method replaces the arc by its chord. 
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Example 
Find the root of x* — 2x2—2 = 0 correct to 3 places of decimals. 
By trial we find f(1) = —3, f(2) = 2, so there is a root between 1 and 2. If 
this root is 1+h, then by ‘proportional parts’ 
F(2)-fQ) . fU+h) FO), 
2-1 ° (1+A)-1’ 
and since f(1+h) = 0, this gives 5 = 3/h, i.e. h = 0-6. 
A better approximation is therefore x = 1-6. Since 
f(1-6) =—1-1, (1-7) = —0-487, (1-8) = +0-232, 
the root actually lies between 1-7 and 1-8. If the root is 1-7 +A, then 


f(1-8) fT), fT +h) —f.7) 


18-17 ~*~ (1-7+h)—1-7 ’ 
- 0-719 | 0-487 
=<" Ol ° Ah’ 


so that h = 0-0677, and a better approximation is x = 1-768. 
Applying the process once again, 
f(1-8)—f(1-768) _ f(1-768 +h) —f(1-768) 
1:8—1-768 ~ h ; 
0-241 _ 0-009 
0-032" hk 
since f(1-768) = 0-009. Hence h = 0-001195, and x = 1-76919 = 1-769 to three 
places of decimals. (Taking a = 1-768, b = 1-8, c = 1-769 in Ex. 6(e), no. 15, 
shows that the error is less than 0-0002.) 


1.6. 


13.72 Horner’s method 


Suppose that the equation p(x) = 0 has a root 2-76... and has no other root 
whose integral part is 2. Then p(2), p(3) have opposite signs; this fact, discovered 
by trial, gives the first figure of the root. 

The first figure 2 is now removed from subsequent calculations by diminishing 
the roots of p(x) = 0 by 2. The new equation then has a root 0-76.... To avoid 
decimals, we multiply the roots by 10, so that the new equation has a root 7°6.... 

The figure 7 is discovered by showing that the last equation has a root 
between 7 and 8. The roots are then diminished by 7, and next multiplied by 10. 
The figure 6 is then found by trial. The process is repeated until the required 
number of decimal places has been found. 


Example 


Solve x? — 2a —2 = 0 correct to 3 places of decimals. 
By trial, there is a root between 1 and 2. Diminish the roots by 1 by putting 
y=«x—l,i. x = y+1; we get 
y® + 3y?+y—3 = 0. 
Multiply the roots by 10: 
y® + 30y? + 100y — 3000 = 0. 
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By trial, this has a root between 7 and 8. Diminish the roots by 7 by putting 
z2=y-—7, i.e. y = 2+7; we get 


23 + 5127 + 667z — 487 = 0. 
Multiply the roots by 10: 


2 + 510z* + 66,700z— 487,000 = 0. 


By trial this has a root between 6 and 7. Diminish the roots by 6, putting 
t= z—6, i.e. z = +6; we obtain 


i + 52822 + 72,928¢ — 68,224 = 0. 
Multiply the roots by 10: 
8 + 52802? + 7,292,800¢ — 68,224,000 = 0. 


The process can be continued; but since the numbers in the last two terms are 
large in comparison with those in the other terms, clearly a good approximation 


is gi b 

eerie 7,292,800t— 68,224,000 = 0, 
Le. f= 9, 

Hence the required root is « = 1-769. 


Remarks 


(a) The method used in the last step gives a rough estimate for the trial root 
when applied at the previous stage: 66,700z — 487,000 = 0 gives z = 7. Actually 
this is too large; writing 


(2) = 22+ 5102? + 66,7002 — 487,000, 


we should find that ¢(7) and ¢(8) have the same sign. This indicates that we 
should calculate ¢(6), which is found to have the opposite sign. Although this 
estimate is rather rough, it is better than none, and often saves much futile 
trial. Estimates thus made increase in accuracy the further we have got in the 
process; in fact we may approximately double the number of significant figures 
already obtained by using this ‘division estimate’. 

(8) Horner’s method will also give rational roots. Since these can always be 
tested for exhaustively (13.62 (1)), they should be removed from the equation 
before applying the method. The same applies to repeated roots: see 10.51, 
ex. (ii). 

(y) To approximate to a negative root, first change the sign of all the roots (by 
putting y = —z), and then approximate to the corresponding positive root of 
the new equation. 

(6) Case of nearly equal roots. If two roots lie between consecutive integers 
nandn+1, then p(n) and p(n +1) have the same sign, and detection of these 
roots is difficult; more refined methods than ‘change of sign’ are required. 
Assuming that these roots have been approximately located, Horner’s method 
can still be used. 

(e) Although the method applies in principle to equations in general, its 
use is practicable only with polynomial equations. 


13.73 von Graeffe’s method of root-squaring 


This method approximates to all the roots in one process, although the signs 
have to be sorted out at the end. It can also be used to find complex roots, but 
is applicable to polynomial equations only. 
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Given a cubic x? + az? + ba+c = 0, whose roots are a, f, y (say), we construct 
the cubic whose roots are a?, 62, y? by putting y = 2: the equation becomes 


Vy (y+) = —(ay+e), 
and by squaring, y?+(2b—a?)y*?+(b?—2ac)y—c*? = 0, 


i.e. y>+Ay?+By+C = 0, 
where A=2b6-a*?, B=b?-2ac, C=-¢ 

If the root- eciarns process is applied n times, we obtain an equation whose 
roots are a2", 82", y2". Suppose that || > |A| > ly|s then for n sufficiently large, 


a2” will be very ie compared with £2" and y, so that a2" is approximately 
‘minus the coefficient of the Guperatic term’ in this equation. 
Since 6" is large compared with y?’, the coefficient of the linear term will be 
approximately (af)2". Similarly the joristanib term is approximately —(afy)2". 


Example 


Solve x8 — 22—2 = 0 in complex algebra. 
Here a= 0, b= —2, c=—2. Proceeding step by step, we construct the 
following table. 
A=2b-a B=b*-2ac C=-c? 


a —4 4 —4 

at —8 —16 —16 

as — 96 0 — 256 
ois — 9216 — 49,152 — 65,536 


By trial the given equation is found to have a root « near 1-7; and this is the 
only real root (e.g. see Ex. 13(e), no. 18). Since afy = 2, it follows that 
Py = 2+1-7 + 1-2,ie.r? + 1-2 where f = r(cos0+isin 0), y = r(cos 0—7sin 8); 
hence r = 1-1. Thus a > r = || = |y|. 

From the theory just explained, 

aié = — 4 — 9216, whence a = 1-7692; 
and a16(r2)16 = —C = 65,536, so r= 1-0632. 

Referring now to the given equation and considering the sum of its roots, 
a+2rcos9=0, from which cos@ + —0°83215 and 0= 146°19’. Hence 
r(cos 6 +7 sin 8) can be found. The three roots are approximately 


1-7692, —0-8847 + 0-58967. 


Exercise 13(f) 


The algebra is real. 
Solve the following equations approximately, correct to at least 2 places of decimals. 
1 «§-22-5=0. 2 3z°-974+2=0. 
—2x+5 = 0 [negative root]. 
x +22+a2—100 =0 [two places of decimals]. 
—4xz—2 = 0 [positive root, two places]. 
—6x+1 = 0 [8 roots]. 
—7x+7 = 0 [two roots lie between 1 and 2). 


IA va bh WwW 
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8 x = e-* [three places]. 

9 10% = 202 [2 roots, each to three places]. 
*10 «*= 1-5. [This has a root between 1 and 2; write the equation as 
vlog x = log 1-5.] 
*11 Find the smallest positive root of x = tan-!x, correct to four places of 
decimals. 
*12 Find the smallest positive root of sinz = thx, correct to two places of 
decimals. 
*13 Ife is small, prove that 6+sin@ cos? = 2ecos@ has a small root which is 
approximately e— je®. [Use Newton’s method; assume the series for sin 2, cos 2.] 
*14 Show (graphically or otherwise) that f(z) = 1+2-?—tanz = 0 has a root 
near x = K, where K = 47+ 7 and n is a large positive integer. Prove that 
a better approximation is K + A where f(K)+Af’(K) = 0, and that A + 1/2K?. 

Find an approximation correct to terms of order 1/K‘. 
*15 Prove that large roots of secx = 1+1/x are given approximately by 
x = 2nn where nis a large positive integer. Show that a better approximation is 
x = 2nm + 1/,/(n7). [Assume the series for cos 0.] 


Miscellaneous Exercise 13(g) 
1 Ifc is real, and the number (1+7)/(2+¢z)+(2+ 32)/(3+72) is represented 
in the xy-plane by a point on the line y = 2, provec = —5+,/21. 
2 If c?+s?=1, prove (1+c+is)/(l+c—is) =c+is, and write down a 
similar result for (1+98+ ic)/(1+8—‘c). 


3 If P+m+nt=1 and m+in=(1+tl)z, 
Boras I+im  1+% 
P l+n 1-%& 


4 Ifz=r(cos@+isin§) and a = p(cosa+isin«), calculate |z—a|? in terms 
of r, p, 0, x. Deduce that |1—az|?—|z—a|? = (1—r?) (1—p?). 

5 If |z,—z,| < $|z,|, prove (i) |z,| > 4 |zq|s (ii) |z, +22] > & [Ze]. 

6 The number z is represented by a point on the circle whose centre is 1 + 07 
and radius is 1. 

(i) Represent the number z— 2, and prove (z—2)/z = 7 tan (arg2z). 

(ii) Construct the point representing 2”, and prove that 

(a) |z8—z| = |z| and (6) arg(z—1) = arg(z”) = Zarg (2-2). 

7 (i) If P,, P, represent z,, z,, and the line P, P, is turned through a positive 
right-angle about P, into the position P,P ;, prove that P, represents 
2 +2(%_— 2). 

(ii) Two opposite vertices of a square are 1+ 27, 3— 57. Find the numbers 
of the other vertices. ; 

8 (i) Ifk is a real constant, interpret 2, + k(z,— %) geometrically. 

(ii) The internal and external bisectors of PyOP, meet P,P, at I, E, 
and M is the mid-point of JH. If z, = cos $7 +‘sin 47, 2, = 2(cos 47 +7sin 47), 
show that J represents 4(1+./3) (1+), and find the numbers of H and M. 

9 The numbers z,, Z,, 2, are represented by the vertices P,, P,, P, of an 

isosceles triangle, the angles at P,, P, each being $(7—a). Prove that 


(Zg —2q)* = 4 (Z, — 2) (% — Z_) Sin” $a. 
36-2 
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10 Interpret the following as loci: 
(i) |z+3¢|?—|z—3e/2 = 12; = (ii) [ze + ki]? +|2—ki]? = 10k? (hk > 0); 


(iii) arg — = di; *(iv) |z—z,| —|z—2,| = 1. 
Z—Zy 
11 The numbers z,, z, are connected by the equation 2, = z,+ 1/25. 

(i) If P, describes a circle of radius a + 1 and centre O, show that P, describes 
the ellipse x2 5 yd 
(l+a?)? (1—a?)2 ~ @2° 

(ii) If 2, = r(cos9+7sin @), determine the locus of P, when 6 = 37 and r 
varies. 


12 Ifu+i = a/z where a is real, show that the curves in the zy-plane which 
correspond to wu = constant, v = constant are (in general) orthogonal systems 
of circles. 


13 If {(2+c)/(z—c)}? = (w+2c)/(w—2c) and c¢ is real, prove that when 
2 = c(cos @+7sin @), then w = 2c cos @. Hence show that if z describes the circle 
|2| = c, then w describes the segment of the x-axis between + 2c, once in each 
direction. 


14 If z, w are represented by P, Q and zw+w—z+1=0, prove that when 
z= cos0+isin 9, then |w] = + tan 40 according as0 <@9<7, —7<0<0. If 
P describes the circle |z| = 1, prove that @ describes the y-axis, and indicate 
corresponding directions of motion. 


*15 An ellipse has foci ( + ae, 0) and 2,, 2, correspond to the ends of conjugate 
semi-diameters. Prove z?+z2 = a’e?. [Using eccentric angles, if 

2, =acos¢+ibsing then 2, = +(asing—ibcos¢).] 
*16 Ifwu = (z?+az2+5b)/(22-+cz+d) and a, b, c, d are real, prove that the points 


2 for which w is real lie either on the real axis or on a circle whose centre is on the 
real axis. [Clear fractions, equate real and imaginary parts, and eliminate w.] 


In the following, w and w* denote the cube roots of +1, w + 1. 

17 If c=a+b, y=a+bw, z=a+bw*, prove that Xa = 3a, Lyz = 3a’, 
xyz = a> + b3, ae = 3a’, La? = 3(a? +d). 

18 (i) If f(x) = Zane, what does f(x) +/(w2z) +f(w2x) represent? 


*(ii) Calculate ainilaely f(x) + of (wx) + wf(w%x) and f(x) + wf(wa) + wf (wx). 
19 Ifz"+p,2%14...+p, = (2 —&) (2—Gq) ... (2 —G&), prove that 
(1+ af) (1+o§)...(1+0%) = (1—pe+pa—.---)?+(Pi—Pst+P5—---)*. 

{l+p,t+p.t+...+ pnt = (l—a,t)...(l—a@,t). Putt = +7, then multiply.] 

20 Find conditions for z?+ (a+6i)z2+(c+di) = 0 to have a real root, where 
a, b, c, d are real. 

21 Ifz=a+/iis a root of 22+ pz+q = 0 (p, q real), prove & is a real root of 
823 + 2px7—q = 0. 

22 Find the equation of lowest degree with rational coefficients which has 
1, 2—./3, ,/2—1 for roots. 

23 Prove 32°— 5z3+k = 0 has three real roots if —2 < k < 2, and one real 
root ifk > 2 ork < —2.° 

24 Find the condition for 324+ 4p23+s = 0 to have no real roots (p, g real). 
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25 Prove that for n odd, a+2+42?+...+2"/n = 0 has one root; and that for 
n even there are 0 or 2 roots according as a = b, where b is a certain number 
which is to be determined. 


By using the substitution y = x+1/x, solve the following equationst in complex 
algebra. 

26 12a*— 428 — 41272-47412 =0. 

27 2° — Sat + 92° — 9x? + 5a—1 = 0. [Remove the obvious root 2 = 1 first.] 

28 2x5 + Sat + 8a + 849+ 5a +2 = 0. 

29 Sketch the graph of y = seca. Deduce that large roots of xcosx = 2 are 
approximately (n+4)7 where n is a large positive integer. Find a closer 
approximation. 


30 Show graphically that sinx = thz has an infinity of roots. If n is a large 
positive integer, show that pairs of roots lie in the neighbourhood of 
x = (2n+ 4)7, and that a closer approximation to these roots is 


x = (2n+4h) mt Qe-—2nrh7, 


[Express th x in terms of e.] 


+ Since each is unaltered when x is replaced by 1/2, they are called reciprocal 
equations. 
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14 


DE MOIVRE’S THEOREM AND 
SOME APPLICATIONS 


14.1 de Moivre’s theorem 
14.11 If n is an integer (positive or negative), then 
(cos?+7sin 0)” = cosnO +18in 00; 
af n 1s rational, then cos nO +1 sin nO is one of the values} of 
(cos?+7sin 0)". 
Proof. (i) Let n be a positive integer. By direct multiplication, 
(cos 0 +7sin 0) (cos ¢+7sin ) 
= (cos 0 cos ¢—sin 8 sin ) + 2(sin 6 cos ¢ + cos @ sin ¢) 
= cos (0+ ¢)+7sin (0+ ¢). 
Similarly, 
(cos 0, +7s8in 6,) (cos 0, +78in 4) (cos 0, +7 sin 3) 
= {cos (9, + 6.) +7 sin (0, + 6,)} (cos 6; +7 8in A) 
= cos (9,+0,+ 03) +28in (0, + 024+ 3) 
by two applications of the above result. Proceeding step by step in 
this way, we find 
(cos, +7sin 6,)... (cos, +7sin @,) = cos (XA) +7 sin (20). 
Putting 0, = 6, =... = 0, = 9, this becomes 
(cos6+isin 0)” = cosné +18in n0. 
(ii) Let n be a negative integer, say n = —m. Then 
(cos? +7sin 0)" = (cos6+7sin0)-™ 
— 1 ea 
~ (cos6+¢s8in 0)” 
_ 1 
cos m0 + 18in m0 


{ See the definition in Case (iii) below. 
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by Case (i), since m is a positive integer. Now 


(cos m@ + 7s8in m@) (cosmO —i sin m@) = cos? m6 +sin? md = 1, 


1 ne ee 
cosmO0+isinmo “OS™ —*sinm 
= cos(—m@)+isin(—m@) by trigonometry, 
= cosné +7 sin nO since n = —m. 
Hence again (cos +728in 0)" = cosnO+isin n0. 


(iti) Let n be rational, say n = p/q where (without loss of generality) 
we can suppose that p and g are integers and g > 0. So far no meaning 
has been assigned to the expression z?/2 when z is complex. We now 
define the values of z”/2 to be the roots of the equation ¢¢ = 2?. 

Consider 


(cos®® +4 sin)" 
q q 
= cosp0+isinp™ by Case (i), since g is a positive integer, 
= (cos0+1tsin9)? by Case (i) or (ii) according as the integer p 
is positive or negative. 
Hence by the definition just given, 


cos +4 sin isa value of (cos@+7sin 0)?/, 


14.12 The values of (cos 0 + isin 0)?/¢ 
Still supposing that p, g are integers and q > 0, let s(cos¢+7sin ¢) 
be any one of the values of (cos@+isin 0)?%. This means that, on 
raising each expression to the gth power, 
8%(cos d +78in d)? = (cos0+z7sin 0)?, 
i.e. s%(cos g¢ +78in gd) = cos p0+7s8in po. 
It now follows as in 13.22 (2) that s? = 1 and g¢ = p0+ 2kn, where k 
is an integer or zero. Since s is the modulus of a complex number, it 
is by definition real and positive, so that s¢ = 1 implies s = +1. 
Taking k = 0,1, 2,...,g—1, we obtain the g expressions 
COs (422) +78in (eer) (i) 
q 4 q 4 
as possible values of (cos @ +7 sin 0)?/2. 


These q values are distinct, because angles given by k = k,, k = ky 
differ by 2 |k, —k,|7/q, which is less than 27 since |k,—%,| < q. 
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No further values are given by taking other values of k, because any 
other value of & differs from one of the values 0, 1, 2, ....¢g—1 by some 
integral multiple of q. 

Consequently, (cos +isin 0)?" has exactly q different values, viz. 
those in (i) given by & = 0, 1, 2, ..., g—1. Any other set of g integral 
values of k could be chosen, provided they give q distinct values of (i); 
e.g. we often take k = 0, +1, +2,.... 

The q values (i) are represented in 
the Argand diagram by points 

Eh se 


qd 


on the unit circle |z| = 1: 
£(Ox, OP,) = p6/q, 


and arcs P,P, P,P, ..., Py1F, sub- 
tend angles 27/q at the centre O. Thus 
P_P,PB,... P, is a regular g-sided poly- Fig. 136 
gon inscribed in the unit circle. 

Since every complex number z can be written in the form 


r(cosO+isinO), where -—a77<O<17, 


the above shows that the values of z? are 


rolcos (= + =“) +7sin (" +m) : 
q 4 q 4 
where k = 0, 1, 2, ..., g— 1 and (as elsewhere in this book) r?/¢ denotes 
the positive qth root of r?. They are represented by points equally 
spaced around the circle |z| = r?/2. 

Definition. It will often be convenient to abbreviate cos 0 +7sin6 
to cis 0. 


14.13 Examples 


(i) Solve the equation (2+1)* = 2". 
If the left-hand side were expanded, this would reduce to an equation of 
degree n — 1 in z. Hence in complex algebra there will be n — 1 roots. 
Since z = 0 is not a solution, the equation can be written 


(=) =] (a) 
z 


= cos 0+ sin 0. 
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By taking nth roots of both sides, and using the general result (i) in 14.12, 


1 2ken Qk 
aa = 008 (0427) + isin (047) (k = 0,1, 2,...,n—1). 
n nT 
Qkn _. Qhen 
z | cos —— — 1 +4sin —] = 1, 
n n 
i.e.t <(—2sin*“ + 2isin cos") 224; 
n n n 
and re ea (cos + isin) a 
n n n 


Hence by the theorem (with index — 1) 


kr kn kr 
2izsin— = cos—-—zsin— (k= 0,1,2,...,n—1). 
n n n 


If k +0, 2 = 5; (cot — 1) 


These are the n — 1 solutions. 
Alternatively, instead of quoting the general theory, we may proceed from 
stage (a) above by writing 
1 n 
(=) = cos 2k7 +7sin 2k7; 
z 


hence by de Moivre’s theorem, 


z+1 tem? 
— = cos ——- +-78in —, 
z n n 


which takes distinct values for k = 0, 1, 2,...,2—1; ete. 
(ii) Show that the roots of z" = 1 can be written 1, a, a, ..., a7}, 
From 2™ = 1 = cos 2k7+7sin 2kz, 
2kn 
z= cos —— +7sn —., 
n n 


which takes distinct values when k = 0,1, 2,...,n—1. 
The value k = 0 gives z = 1. Write 
2r7 ., QW 
a = cos — +78in — 
n n 
for the case k = 1; then since 
2Qkn_ |. 2kr ( Q2r_ «,, =)’ 
cos —— +7sin —— = |cos— +7zsin—] = a, 
n n n n 
where k = 2,3,...,2—1, the n roots are 1, a, a, ..., a", 
Remark. Since the sum of the roots of z*—1 = 0 is zero (13.51), we have 
l+ata?+...¢a™1= 0. 


} This step of passing to half-angles is often useful. 
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Compare the brevity of this work with the algebraical treatment of the equation 
2® = 1 in 13.23. Observe also that 


. (2n—r)7 : 2r7 
a"-T = cis {————_—_—} = Gis { 277 — —_ 
n n 
. 2riar Qn |. unr 
= cis { ———} = cos ——-—28In — = 2’, 
n n n 


and hence a"-! = @, a"-? = @?, .... Also see Ex. 14(a), no. 21. 


*(iii) If p, g are coprime integers (1.e. have no common factor other than +1), 
the q values of (cos 0 +isin 0)?!% can be written 


cost (0+ 2k) +ésin’ (0+ 2km), , (ii) 


where k = 0,1,2,....qg—1. 
These g expressions each satisfy z* = cosp0+isinp0, and are therefore 
values of (cos9+7sin 0)?", They are all distinct; for if 


cis (0+ 2ky7) = cis (0 + 2kem), 
then as in 13.22 (2), 
7 (+ Bey) —7 (0+ 2k,7) = 2m7 


for some integer m, i.e. p(k,—k,) = mg. Since |k,—k,| <q, this shows that q 
has a factor in common with p, which is impossible because p, g are coprime. 


Remarks 


(a) Since the equation 2% = cis p@ has exactly g roots, the set of values of (ii) 
must be the same as the set of values of (i), in some order. 

(8) If p, g are not coprime, the function (cos @+7sin @)?/* is understood to 
mean {(cos@+ isin @)?}"%, and therefore has g distinct values, viz. the values 
(i) of (cos pO +7 sin pO)", However, in this case the expression cis {(p/q)(0 + 2k7)} 
does not take q distinct values, and consequently. does not represent all the 
values of (cos @+7sin @)?/?, See Ex. 14(a), no. 8. 


Exercise 14(a) 


1 Ifz =cis6, y = cis¢, and m, n are integers, prove 


iL) n 
pies = 2cos(m0—n®). 
eee (1+ cos 0+isin 0)5 
1 Ma ata aces Aree 
SRY, (cos #—isin 0)4 
1+sin @+7cos 0\* ds ts ‘ : 
3 Prove Tagin 0 0 60nd = cis (4n7 —ng), n being an integer. 


If x = cis 0, prove (a?"—1)/(x?"+1) = ctann@, where n is an integer. 
Find the modulus and the principal value of the argument of (— 1+7./3)5. 
Find the three cube roots of 22 — 2. 

Obtain all the values of {(,/2 + 1+4)/(/2+ 1—7)}* in the form a+ bi. 


AAO hb 
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8 Write down the six values of (cos9+isin0)¢ and the two values of 
(cos0+4sin 0)t. Observe that cis {3(0 + 2km)} has only two distinct values, and 
therefore cannot completely represent the first function. 


9 Simplify (cos 6+ sin 6)? in two ways. By equating real and imaginary 
parts, deduce that 


cos 30 = cos?@—3cos@ sin?@ and sin30 = 3cos*6 sind —sin 90, 
and express tan 30 in terms of tan 0. : 
10 Ifz = cis0, express in terms of 0: 


1 1 1 1 1 
(i) mu (ii) sc 5 (iii) 2-73 (iv) ant (v) 2n—— 


Solve completely the following equations. 
11 2*=-1. 12 (2+1)"+(z—-1)" = 0. 
13 (g—1)* =2". 14 (1+2z)" = (1—z)”. 
15 22"—2z"cosna+1 = 0. [First solve as a quadratic in 2".] 
16 By expanding (1+z)", where n is a positive integer, and putting z = cis0, 


prove 


n 
(2.cos $0)" cis 4n6 = XC, cis 70. 
r=0 


us 11 a\" 
Deduce that 2 "C, cos — = 2"-t (cos a “ 
r=0 2n 4n 


17 Ifn is a positive integer, prove (1+7)"+(1—72)" = 24"+1 cos Jnz. Writing 
(L4+a)" = cote, ut cou?+... 40,2", 
prove Co—Ca+Cy—... = 24" cos jnz 
and Cy —Cg+¢,—... = 2t* gin }nz. 


18 If a@=cis27 and f=a+a?+a4, y = a8+a5+05, prove 6+y =—1 and 
By = 2. Write down the quadratic having roots f, y, and deduce that 


27 4 877 
sin — 7 +sin taint = +4y/7. | 
*19 If cos@+cos¢+cosy =0 and sind+sin¢g+siny =0, prove that 
cos 30 + cos 3¢ + cos 3° — 3cos(9+¢6+Y) = 0 and a similar result for sines. 
[Put « = cis0, y = cis¢, z = cis y and use Ex. 10(f), no. 4 (iii).] 

20 What conditions have to be satisfied by z in order that the points repre- 
senting all integral powers of z should (i) lie on a circle with centre the origin, 
and (ii) be finite in number? Mark in a diagram the points which represent a 
number z such that there are only three distinct ire given by the sequence 
z, 2%, 23, . 

*21 Ifn is any prime number and A denotes any complex root of z" = 1, prove 
that the numbers 1, A, A?, ..., A"-! are some arrangement of the numbers 
1, a, a, ...,a@"-1 in 14.13, ex. (ii). [Use the argument in 14.13, ex. (iii).] 
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14.2 Use of the binomial theorem 
14.21 cos™@ sin”6 in terms of multiple angles (mm, n being positive 
integers or zero). 


This transformation is sometimes needed for the integration of 
circular functions: see 4.82. Writing z = cos 0+isin 0, then 


] ne 
F cos 6 —2sin 0, 
1 Ae 1 : 
80 200s) =z2+-, 2isind =2——. (i) 
Also 2” = cosnO+isin n@ and 1/2” = cosn@—isin nO, so that 
1 1 i ns 
an =2cosn0, z2”— pes 2isin nO. (ii) 


By means of (i) and the binomial theorem, the given function can 
be expanded in powers of z and 1/z. By (ii) the resulting expansion 
can be expressed in multiple angles. 


Examples 
(i) Hapress cos® 0 in terms of circular functions of multiple angles. 
From (i), 
] 8 
(2. cos @)§ = (+2) 


15 6 J 
= 28+ 624+ 1527+ 20+—+4+5 
2 z 2 


] ] ] 
= (#+5) +6 (+5) +15(2+5) +20 

z z Z 
= 2cos 60 + 6(2 cos 40) + 15(2 cos 20)+ 20 by (ii). 
cos* 0 = (cos 60 + 6 cos 40 + 15 cos 20 + 10). 


(ii) Hapress cos®6 sin‘ 0 in terms of multiple angles. 


1\5 I\4 
(2 cos @)5 (2¢ sin 0)4 = (-+2) ( -*) 


z4 oz 
] 
= aoa +{2z74+-—]-—4 ee —4 eq +6 Moe 
2 2" 2 2 z 
= 2cos 90 + 2 cos 70 — 4(2 cos 50) — 4(2 cos 30) + 6(2 cos 8). 
cos® @ sint 9 = +34(cos 90 + cos 70 — 4 cos 50 — 4.cos 30 + 6 cos 8). 
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We observe that cos" 0 can always be expanded in terms of cosines 
because it depends on the expansion of (z+1/z)". Since sin”0 
depends on (z—1/z)™, which involves terms like 2°+1/z" if m is 
even, and terms like 2"—1/z" if m is odd, therefore sin”@ can be 
expressed in terms of cosines or sines according as m is even or odd. 


14.22 cos 70, sin 6, tan 70 as powers of circular functions (n being 
an integer) 
We now reverse the process in 14.21: 
cos nO +7sin nO = (cosO+isin 0)” = (c+1s)", say, 


=o (7) et las + (;) e™-2(48)? + (3) c®3(78)8 + (1) ce 4(as)* +... 


-(o-(Jeaee(Jeeful low Gere} 


Hence cos nO = ce — (5) cn—2g2 4. (1) cn—4g4— .., (iii) 


and sinnO = (7) c®—ls — (3) c®™—398 +... (iv) 


Taking the ratio of sinn0 to cosn0, and dividing top and bottom 
of the right-hand side by c”, we obtain 


tannd = Wa. (v) 


1-(5) e+ (i) #-—- 
where ¢ = tan 0. 


The formulae (iii), (iv) can be transformed by means of the relation 
s?+¢? = 1 to show that cosn@ can be expressed entirely in powers of 
cos 9, and so on; see for example Ex. 14 (b), no. 20, and ex. (iii) below. 


Examples 
(i) Express cos 50 and sin 66/sin 6 in terms of cos 0. 


cos 69 = c5— (;) cg? + (1) cst 


= c5— 10c9(1 —c*) + 5e(1 —c?)? 
= 16c5— 20c? + 5c. 


wr ()or-(ee (os 


= 8{6c5— 20c%s? + 6cs*} 
= s{6c5— 20c*(1 — cc?) + 6c(1 —c*)*}, 
sin 60 


- = $2c5— 32c® + 6c. 
sin 0 
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(ii) Write down the formula for tan 50. What equation is satisfied by tan 0 
af (a) tan 50 = 0; (b) 50 = 4? Solve each of these equations. 


5 5 5 
a, 3 ¢5 
ADEE usin 


5 5 ~ 1— 1022+ 544" 
= zt? t* 
-(3)¢+(2) 


(a) If tan 50 = 0, then 5¢—1022+25 = 0, so ¢ = tan @ satisfies 
x5 — 10x* + 52 = 0. 


Now if tan 50 = 0, then 50 = rm and 0 = }r7, so that tan = tan }rz, and the 
values r = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 give distinct values of tan jr7. Therefore the roots of the 
above equation are x = 0 (corresponding to r = 0) and 


tani7, tania, tan37=-—tanga7, tané7 = —tanjz, 
i.e. 0, +ttanj7, +ttan?27. 
(b) If 50 = jz, then tan 50 = 1 and so 


5t—108+6 = 1— 1007+ 5A; 
hence ¢ = tan @ satisfies 
> — Bat — 102° + 1027+ 52 -—-1= 0. 


But if tan 50 = 1, then 50 = 47 +17 and 0 = 3,7+ 47, so that 


tan 0 = ten (“Sin 


20 
and this takes distinct values forr = 0, 1, 2,3, 4. The required roots are therefore 
4r+1 
c= tan ( = n| (r = 0,1, 2, 3, 4). 


The equation in (6) could also be solved algebraically by the method in 
Ex. 13 (g), nos, 26-28. 


*(iii) If n ts odd, prove that sin n@ can be expressed in the form 
sinnO = b,8+6,5°+...+6,8", 


and find b,, b,. Also prove that (r +1) (r+ 2) by. = (72-1?) b,, and hence find bs. 
From formula (iv) and the relation c? = 1 —s?, 


sinn? = (7) (1 —s?)Hn-Dg — (3) (1 — 82) H"—8) 98 4. (5) (1 —82)H-5) 35 


Since each of n—1, n—3, ... is even, this can be expanded as a polynomial in s 
involving only odd powers of s and having degree n, for 


b, = coefficient of s* 


=(-1ke-» (7) —(-1yke-» (3) +(—1)ke-» (5) Shs 


=c-ntal()+()-G)>4 


= (—1)K"-D2Q"-1 by Ex. 12(b), no. 2. 
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Als 
° b, = coefficient of s = (}) =n, 
n 
By deriving the identity sinn@ = >) b,s* twice wo 0, we obtain first 
r=] 


n 
ncosn6 = >) rb,s*-*c 
r=1 


n 
and then —n'sin nd = > [r(r—1) b, 8*-2c? — rb, 8718] 
r= 
= D [r(r—1) b,st-? — {r(r— 1) b, + 7b,} 8°] 
= % [r(r—1) b,8*-? — rb, 8"); 


n n 
hence —n*>) bs" = D [r(r7— 1) 6, 8°? — 7b, 8°]. 
r=1 r=1 
Equating coefficients of s*, 


—n*b, = (r+2)(r+1)b,,,3—1%0,, 
from which the required relation follows. Taking r = 1, we have 


2.3b,=(1—n®)n, ie. bs = $n(1—7n?). 


14,23 tan (0, +6,+...+96,) 
cos (9, +6,+...+96,) +7sin (0, +0,+...+96,) 
= (cos 0, +78in 0,) (cos 0, +78in 0.) ... (cos 9, +7 8in O,) 
as in 14.11, proof (i), 
= cos, cos 0... cos 6,,(1+ tt) (1+%,)...(1+%,) wherei, = tan6,, 
= c0s 6, cos Og... 008 O,,(1 +72, +27L_+23X5+...), 


where &, denotes the sum of the products of t,, ¢,, ..., ¢, taken r at a 
time; this last step follows from the argument used in proving the 
binomial theorem, 12.11. Equating real and imaginary parts, 


cos (9, +6,+...+9,) = cos6,...cos@,(1—X_,+2,—...), (vi) 
and 
sin (9,+0,+...+9,) = cos0,...cos6,(X,—Xgt+...). (vii) 
By division, 
x — 23+ Ug—... 


tan (9,+0,+..-+6,) = oS pa ee 


(viil) 

The formulae (vi)—(viii) include (iii)-(v) as the special cases when 
6, =0,=... = 6, = 6. All these can be written down easily for any 
particular value of n, the terms continuing until they would cease 
to have a meaning. 
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Exercise 14(5) 
Express the following in terms of multiple angles. 


1 cos?é@. 2 sin‘ 0. 3 sin? 0. 
4 cos'@ sin’ 4, 5 cos® @ sin? 0. 
Calculate 
tr 
6 fain? 0dé. 7 feos 6 sin’ 6dé. 8 I sin’ 6 cos* 0dé. 
0 


9 Express cos 66 in terms of (i) cos 9; (ii) sin 0. 
10 Express sin 70 in terms of sin 0. 
11 Express cos 70/cos 6 in terms of sin 0. 
12 Solve completely the equation cos 56 + 5 cos 30+ 10 cos @ = 4. 
13 Solve completely 16sin' 0 = sin 56. 


14 Prove cos 70/cos 0 = 1—2(2 cos 20) — (2 cos 20)? + (2 cos 20). Hence prove 
that the roots of x? — 2?—2x”+1 = 0 are x = 2cos {4(2k+ 1) 7}, k = 0,1, 2. 


15 If x = 2cos0, prove (1+cos 70)/(1+cos 0) = (23 —x?—22—1)?. [Express 
in half-angles. ] 


*16 (i) Give the last terms in formulae (iii), (iv) when n is (a) even; (b) odd. 
(ii) State the last terms in numerator and denominator of formula (v) when 
n is (a) even; (b) odd. 


17 Write down the expression for tan 30 in terms of ¢ = tan 0. By first solving 
tan 0 = 1, show that the roots of xz? — 3z?—32+1 = 0 are tan 47, tan 34,7 and 
tan 37. What are the roots of x?— 42+1 = 0? 


18 (i) If6,+0,+0,+96, = nz, where nis an integer, state the relation between 
ty, ta, tg, tz, Where t, = tan 0,. 
(ii) If tan0,, ..., tan@, are the roots of 4+ a+ bi+ct+d = 0, express 
tan (0, + 0,+03+6,) in terms of the coefficients. What can be said about the 
angles if c = a? 


19 If tana, tanf, tany are the roots of az*+a?+bxe+1=0, prove that 
a+f+y¥ is an integral multiple of 7. 


*20 (i) Prove that cosn@ can be expressed as a polynomial of degree n in 
c = cos 0 of the form a,c” + Gy,_,6° 2 +... + An_op6"-2" + ..., the last term being 
Qy Or a,c according as n is even or odd. (ii) Prove that a, = 2"—1. (111) Ifn is even, 
put 0 = 37 to show that a) = (— 1)"; if n is odd, conser (cos n6/cos 0) to 
—>g7 
prove a, = n(—1)*"-»., (iv) By deriving twice wo 0 and eanung coefficients 
of c’, prove (r+1)(r+2)a,,. = (r?—n?)a,. (v) Hence expand cosn@ (a) in 
descending powers of c; (6) in ascending powers of c, first for n even and then 
for n odd. 


14.3 Factorisation 


We now give further applications of the results in 10.12 and of 
Theorem I in 10.13, which remain valid in complex algebra. Just as 
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we have used SH (r) to denote f(1)+/(2)+...+f(”), here it is con- 
r=1 


venient to write n 


IL f(r) = f(1) f(2) --- f(r). 


r=1 


As with the X-notation, the range of values of r can be omitted when 
clear from the context. 


14.31 x"—-1 
We have z”—1 = 0 if a” = 1 = cis2rn, ie. if x = cis(2rm/n). For 
r= 1,2,..., nit follows that x —cis (2r7/n) are distinct factors of x” — 1. 


Since r = —k and r = n—k give the same value to cis (2rm/n), we 
may user = 0, —1, —2, ... instead of r = n,n—1.n—2,.... 
Case (1): n even. Take r = 0, +1, +2, ..., + (4n—1), $n. This gives 


4n— 1 pairs of factors, together with the single factors corresponding 
to 0 and 4n; in all, there are 2(4n—1)+2 = n factors. 
The factors corresponding to r = +k are 


( Qkhr_ | ( Qhr ., ad 
x— |cos—-+itsin—]}, x—[(cos———?sin—}, 
n n n n 

and their product is 
2Qkrr\2 . 2k7r\? 2Qkr 
x —cos——) +{sin——]} = 2?—2x2cos—-+l. 
n n n 


The factors corresponding to r = 0, 4n are respectively x—1, 7+1. 


Hence 
$n—1 


for neven, x”—1 = («—1)(«+1) I] (220087 +1), (i) 


Case (it): n odd. Take r=0, +1, +2, ..., £$(n—1); this gives 
1 + 2{4(n—1)} = n factors altogether. Arguing as before, we find that 


#(n—1) 2Qkr 
for n odd, x"-1=(x-1) [I (22-20 0087 +1). (ii) 
k=1 


14.32 x"+1 
aet+1=0 if a@=—1=cis(2r—1)z, ie. if x = cis {(2r—1)7/n}, 
where ¢ is an integer or zero. Distinct values of x are given by any n 


consecutive values of r. 
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Case (7): n even. Asin 14.31, we wish to pair off conjugate complex 
linear factors so as to get a real quadratic product. Now the factors 


2r—1 , 2r'-1 
1, x—CciSs 


x— cis 1 


are conjugate if (2r—1)+(2r’—1) = 0, ie. if r’ = —(r—1); therefore 
with the values r=1, 2, 3,..,40 
we pair r’ = 0, —1, —2,..., —(4n—1). 


This gives 4n+{1+(4n—1)}=n factors altogether. The factors 
corresponding to r = k, r’ = —(k—1) are 


( 2k—1 sin 7] ( 2k—-1 isin =" 7) 
x— | cos 7+7sin 7}, %«—|cos 7 —28in. Tw), 
n n n n 


and their product is x? — 2% cos {(2k—1)7/n} +1. Hence 


in 2k—1 oz 
for neven, x®+1= I] (8-22 cos e- m+ 1) ; (iii) 
k=1 


Case (11): n odd. We pair off the values 
r=1, 2, 3,...,4(n—1) 
with r’ = 0, —1, —2,..., —$(n—8). 


The value r = $(n+ 1) gives 2r —1 = n, to which corresponds the real 
factor +1. Then as before we have 


#(n—1) 2 ; 
for n odd, x”+1=(%+1) II (2° 21008 n+1). (iv) 
k=1 


14.33 x*-—2x" cos na+1 


The equation x?" — 22” cosna +1 = 0is quadratic in 2": 
(a — cos na)? = —1+cos*na = —sin? na, 
x” = cosnatisin na. 


Hence the 2n values of x which satisfy it are 
( a in ( =) 
cos |a+——}]+2sn[(a#+—_}, 
n n 


where r = 0,1,2,...,2—1; these are distinct unless na is zero or an 
integral multiple of 7. 
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The product of the conjugate factors corresponding to r = k is 


2Qkn ig 2Qkr Qkn7\ ... Qkr 
x — cos |a+—}—isin|a+—]}{x—cos{a +——] +7 sin | a +— 
n n n n 
2Qkr\ \? . Qkr\ \2 
= {%—cos |a+—]} +{sin|a+— 
n n 


2k 
= 7? — 27-cos (2+=) +1. 


n—1 2ha 
xv" — 22" cosna+1 = [I {222008 («+=7) +1]. (v) 
k=0 


Examples 


Various deductions can be made from the result (v). 
(i) Putting a = 0, we obtain 
n— 2k 
(x*—1)? = TT {e" 2x2 cos —— + i ; 
; k=0 ” 
and if 7 is even this is equal to 


$ Qken 2 
(a—1)?(a+1)? [] {xt 22 e058" +1} 
k=1 n 


= 


because the values k = 0, k = 3m give the factors (x — 1)*, (+ 1)? respectively, 
while factors corresponding to k and n—k are equal. Taking square roots (in 
which the positive sign is chosen since in real algebra all the quadratic factors 
are positive and 7"—1, 2?— 1 always have the same sign when n is even), we 
obtain formula (i) of 14.31. If n is odd, we likewise deduce formula (ii). 
Similarly, by putting « = 7/n in (v), we obtain formulae (iii), (iv). 


(ii) Divide both sides of (v) by 2*: 


J n—1 ] 2kn 
2"™+——~2cosna = x+-—2cos[a+—}}. 
an k=0 x n 
Putting 2 = cis 0, 


n—1 Qkrn 
2cos nO —2cosna = J] 20088-2008 (2+=")], 
k=0 


n—1 9 
i.e. cos nO — cosna = 2%-! J] {c0s 8 —cos («+=)|. 
k=0 n 
(iii) In (v) put = landa = 2/: 


2(1 — cos 2nf) ="Trali — cos (2¢+=)| , 
k=0 my 
sin? nf = gens "TT sin? (4 + =) - 
0 n 


sinnf = +2°-1 T] sin (442). 
0 
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To decide the sign of the right-hand side, first suppose 0 < £ < 7/n; then 
each factor on the right is positive, and so is smnf. Hence the sign + is appro- 
priate for this range of f. As f increases, sinnf changes sign whenever f passes 
through a value k7/n, and simultaneously one factor on the right changes. 
Hence the sign is always +: 


n—-1 
sinnf = caee | S sin (s+ =) i 


(iv) By taking logarithms of the modulus of each side of this last result, 
assuming that f is not zero or an integral multiple of 27, 


n—-1 ker 
log |sinnf| = (n—1)log2+ > log}sin (2+=) ; 
k=0 
ae pe kn 
Deriving wo f, neotnf = > cot (+=) d 
k=0 n 


(v) de Moivre’s and Cotes’s propertiest 
of the circle. 

A,A,A,...An1 is a regular n-sided 
polygon inscribed in the circle of centre 
O and radius a; P is a point such that 
OP =xand Z(OP,OA,) = 0. 

Since sides of the polygon subtend angle 
2n/n at O, we have 


Z(OP, OA,) = 6+ 2rm/n. 


Also, by the cosine rule, 


2 Fig. 137 
PA? = x +a?—2axcos (0+ =) ‘ 


n=l ara 
PA?.PA?... PA?_, = J] \2?—2axcos ON +a? 


r=0 
= 22" — 2a"x" cosné + a2" 
by a slight extension of formula (v). Hence de Moivre’s property: 
PA,.PA,...PAg1 = V(x?" — 2a"x" cos nO + a*"), 
In particular, if P lies on OA,, then 0 = 0 and so 
PA, PA,:.. PA = |e*—a*|, 
If OP bisects A,,,0A,, then 6 = 7/n, and so 
PA,.PA,...PAyj\ = «"+a". 


These last two results are known as Cotes’s properties. 


14.34 sin 20, n odd 


By ex. (iii) of 14.22, sinn@ can be expressed as a polynomial in sin@ when n 
is odd; the leading term is b,,sin” 9, where b,, = (— 1)"-) 2"-1, The polynomial 
is zero when sinnO = 0, i.e. when n@ = rz, 0 = r7/n and so sin@ = sin(rm/n). 


+ These illustrate geometrically the results of 14.31-14.33. 
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Hence for r = 0,1, 2,...,2—1, sin@—sin(r7/n) are distinct factors of sinn@; 


consequently wa pe 
sinnd = b>; (sino —sin— =). 

r=1 
This can be expressed alternatively as follows. The n distinct values of 
sin (r7m/n) are given by r = 0, +1, +2, ..., +4(n—1). The factors which corre- 


(vi) 


spond tor = k,r = —k are sin 6 —sin (km/n), sin 6 + sin (km/n), and have product 
sin? 0 —sin? (k7/n). Hence 
i(n—1) ken 
sinn# = b, sind |] (sin 6—sin? “) : (vii) 
k=1 


Divide each factor following sin 6 in (vii) by —sin?(k7/n); then 
: ; 4(n—-1) gin? @ 
sinn@ = A sind i (- Fem) 


where A is independent of 6 and can be determined by dividing both sides by 
sin @ and then letting 0 > 0. We obtain 


A= ies es Nn; 
6-0 sin 0 
; _ Ant) sin? 0 ae 
and so sin n6 = nsind i 0-2 Fem): (viii) 


Examples 


(i) Comparison of series and product. 
By identifying the product (viii) with the expansion of sinn@ obtained in 
ex. (iii) of 14.22, we have for n odd: 


+(n—1) kr 
ns [I (1-s*coseet) = ns +4n(1—n?)s? +... +6,8". 
k=1 n 


Equating coefficients of the various powers of s gives identities involving 
cosec? (k7/n); e.g. from those of s°, 


a(n—1) 
—n > cosec? an(1—n?), 
k=1 
Hn—1) ken : 
i.e. > cosec?— = 4(n?—1) for n odd. (ix) 
k=1 n 


ao 
(ii) Proof thut a An, 
r=17 
If 0 < 0 < 4m, then sin@ < 6 < tan@ and so 


1 1 
< cosec?@ = 1+ cot? @ < 1+—. 


03 62° 
Put 6 = rm/n where n is odd, and sum for r = 1, 2,...,4(n—1): 
n2(1 1 1 n-1) 
ats +.. ‘+i 1 i} < =, cosec? — - 


ne(l 1 1 
< 4(n—1)+— vletat pope 
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and using formula (ix), we have ; 
mn?—-l mn—-1 
8yn—1) < a 6 < aw + 84¢n—1) 


Since the series X(1/r?) is known to converge by 12.41 (3), therefore s,, tends 
to some limit s when m > oo in any manner, and in particular through the 
sequence 4(n—1) for odd n. Letting n -> 00, the above inequality gives 

s8<ur<s, 
so that s = 47°, 


Exercise 14(c) 


1 Obtain real quadratic factors of z*—2>+1. By equating coefficients of 
x§ and of x°, prove that 
cos 377+ cos $7-+cosi7=0 and _ cos47 cos $7 cos dm = 3. 
2 Find the real quadratic factors of x* — 4a*+ 16. 
3 Write down real quadratic factors of 2§+a5+at+2°+22+2+1. [The 
expression is (x? —1)/(x—1).] 


By substituting +1 for x and 28 or 28+7/n for a in formula (v) of 14.33, prove 
the following. 


n—1 
4 cosnf = 27" T] sin (p+ "|. 
r=0 2n 


n—1 
5 sinnf = (—1)#"2"-1 J] cos (a+7 if n is even. 
r=0 


(Qr-+1)7 
2n 
7 Obtain a result by deriving no. 4 logarithmically wo £. 


n—-1 
6 cosnf = (= 19892" TT cos | 8 + if n is even. 
r=0 


n—1 rrr 
8 Prove >) cosec? (4 +—] = n?cosec? nf. 
r=0 n 
n—1 Ora 
9 Prove chnz—cosna = 2" J] {oh x%— cos (« + =)| . [Divide formula (v) 
r=0 : 


by x" and then put x = e¥.] 

10 Express 2"-1/(%2" — 24" cosna+1) as a sum of n partial fractions. [Derive 
(v) logarithmically wo «.] : 

11 Prove that 

ere ee = ee atl i os are rn 
ee ee) ar er ea 
[Use formulae (iii), (i) with 2n instead of n.] 

12 By putting z = cis @ in the results of no. 11, prove 


n—-1 2 ] 
(i) cosné = 2°-1 J] (cos cos = n); 


r=0 


n-1 TT 
(ii) sinn@ = 2*-1sin 0 [T (cos 0— cos =) , 


r=1 
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13 (i) Obtain a result from no. 12(i) by putting 6 = 0. 
(ii) By dividing both sides of no. 12(ii) by sin@ and then letting 0 > 0, 
prove 


n-1 TN 
Jn =+2"1 II sin —. 
r=1 n 


14 (i) By deriving no. 12 (i) logarithmically, prove 
ntannO "=! 1 
sin 0 =o cos 8 — cos {(2r + 1) 77/2n}" 
(ii) What result is obtainable similarly from no. 12 (ii)? 


15 With the notation of 14.33, ex. (v), prove that if P lies on the circumference, 
then PA,.PA,...PA,_, = 2a" |sin 4n6|. 
16 Show that the solutions of (1+2)?"+(1—2)?" = 0 are 


z= titan 7, where r=1,2,...,n. 


n 2r—1 
Deduce that (1+2)?"+(1—2)?" = 2 ‘ cas 7 7), 


and hence prove that 2: sec ria = 2n?. 
*17 Prove that 


cos nO —cosna = 2"-1 TT {c0s 0 —cos (2+=")| 
r=0 n 


by using Ex. 14(d), no. 20 and arguing as in 14.34. 


14.4 Roots of equations 


14.41 Construction of equations with roots given trigonometrically 


(i) Form the equation whose roots are cos 277, cos 477, cos 877. 


6 = 27, 47, $7 all satisfy cos 30 = —}. Since cos 30 = 4cos*6—3cos0, the 
equation 42°— 3a = —} is satisfied by x = cos 27, cos 47, cos 87. The required 
equation is therefore 823 —6r+1=0 


(ii) Form the equation whose roots are cos 271, cos £7, cos $7. 
Consider the equation cos 40 = cos 36. It is satisfied by 
40 = 2m + 30, 


where m is any integer or zero, i.e. by 0 = 2mm (this includes both solutions 
obtained from the double sign + ). 
Writing x = cos6, the equation becomes 
824—82?+1 = 42° — 32, 
since cos 40 = 2cos?20—1 = 2(222—1)?—1. The roots of this are given by 


m = 0,1, 2,3, viz. x = cos0 = 1, cos27, cos 477, cos $7. 


Since 824 — 4x5 — 82? +4 37+ 1 = (x—1) (8a? + 422-4” —1), the required equa- 
menus 8x3 + 4242-1 = 0. 
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(iii) Form the equation whose roots are tan* in, tan? 37, tan? 47, tan? $7. 


The equation tan 90 = 0 is satisfied by 0 = inz, where n is any integer or 
zero. Writing t = tan @, it becomes (see formula (v) of 14.22) 


(Ghee (r-Chea(e=e 
Removing the root ¢ = 0, we see that the equation 
& — 3626 + 126¢4 — 8477+9 = 0 
has roots t = tan (4nm), where n = 1, 2,..., 8, 1.e. 
+taniz, +tan?7, ittang7, +tan4z. 
Putting x = #*, it follows that 
xt — 36x' + 126x77— 847+9 = 0 


has roots tan?iz, tan? 27, tan? 47, tan? $7. 

N.B.—Since tan?iz = 3, we may remove the root x= 3 from the last 
equation, obtaining 2°—33x?+27x—3=0, which consequently has roots 
tan? i7, tan? 27, tan? 27. 


14.42 Results obtained by using relations between roots and 
coefficients 


If the results of 13.51 are applied to equations like those found in 
14.41, various trigonometrical relations are obtained. 


Examples 


(iv) Prove sec 37 + sec 47 + sec $7 = 6, and find sec $7 + sec 87 + sec im. 

The equation whose roots are the reciprocals of the roots of that in ex. (i) 
will have roots sec 27, sec 47, sec 87. This equation is 2*— 6z?+ 8 = 0, and the 
sum of its roots is 6. 

Since sec4a7 = —sec8z2, sec8a =-—sec$m, and secj7 =—sec$m, hence 
sec 47 + sec 37 + sec $7 = — 6. 


(v) Calculate tan? 27 + tan? 47 + tan? $7. 

From ex. (ii), the equation having roots sec 271, sec 471, sec $77 is 
x? + 402—47—8 = 0. 

Putting y = x, the equation having roots sec* 27, ete. is 
y(y — 4)? = 16(y—2)?, 

i.e. y® — 24y? + 80y— 64 = 0. 

Writing z = y—1, ie. y = 2+1, this becomes (after reduction) 

23 — 2122+ 352-7 = 0, 


which has roots sec? 27 —1 = tan? 27, etc. The sum of the roots is 21. 
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(vi) Prove that cos 3a = 4cos a cos (a+ 271) cos (a+ 47). 
Consider the equation cos 30 = cos 3a, which is satisfied by 6 = a+%km 
where k is any integer or zero. It can be written 
4z° — 3x — cos 3a = 0, 


where x = cosJ9, and is satisfied by the distinct values 2 = cosa, cos (@ + $7) 
and cos («+ $7). By taking the product of the roots, the relation follows. 


Exercise 14(d) 


1 Form the equation whose roots are cos 47, cos $7, cos 437. 


2 Form the equation whose roots are +cosim, + cos 37. 
[Consider cos 50 = —1.] 


3 By considering cos 30 = cos 20, construct the equation whose roots are 
cos 47 and cos 47. Hence find cos 36°, cos 72° in surd form. 


2 
4 Show that z = 2eos—— (r = 1, 2,..., 5) are the roots of 


25 4+ 24 — 403 — 3a? 4+ 3241 = 0. 


[Consider cos 66 = cos 50; remove the root x = 2 at the end.] 


*5 (i) Construct the equation whose roots are + 2sin27, + 2sin47, + 2sin 87 
by eliminating x from y = 2./(1—.?) and the result of ex. (ii) in 14.41. 
(ii) Verify that 2 sin 27, 2 sin 477, 2 sin 87 are the roots of 2? = +./7 (~?— 1). 
[The equation in y obtained in (i) can be written 
y= Ty—1), ie yB=+/7(y?—1). 


Since 2sin 27 > 1 and 2sin47 > 1, and also 2sin §7 = —2:sin $7 lies between 
0 and — 1, these values of y give y® and y?— 1 the same sign.] 


Use the equations obtained in exs. (i)—(ili) of 14.41 to prove the following. 
6 cos 27 cos 47 + cos 471 cos 87 + cos 87 cos 2a = — 3. 
7 tan*47+ tan? 27 + tan?47 = 33 and tan 47 tan 27 tan 47 = +./3. 
8 sec?iz + sec? 37 +sec* im = 36 and sect 47 + sect $7 + sect ia = 1104. 
9 Calculate sin? 27 + sin? 47 + sin? $7. 
10 Prove sin 8a = — 4sina@ sin (a + 277) sin (@ + 47). [Consider sin 36 = sin 3a.] 


11 Prove tana + tan («+ 477) + tan (a+ 277) = 3 tan 3a. 
[Consider tan 30 = tan 3a.] 


*12 By considering tann@ = tanna, prove that the equation 


("aa (S) arte... = tannafer— (2) arts. 


has roots x = cot(@+r7/n), r = 0,1,2,...,.2—1, where a is not zero or an in- 


n-1 
tegral multiple of 277. Deduce that >) cot (« + = ncotna. 
r=0 n 
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14.5 Finite trigonometric series: summation by C+iS 


_The method of summing certain trigonometric series which is 
illustrated in the following examples gives results in pairs, and is also 
applicable to infinite series (see 14.66, ex. (i)). 


14.51 Cosines and sines of angles in A.P. 
Write 
C = cosa+cos(a+)+ cos (a+ 26)+... +008 {fo + (n—1)} 


and S=sina+sin(a+/)+sin(#+26)+...+sin {a +(n—1) f}. 
Then 


C+iS = cisa+cis (a+) +cis («+ 26)+...+cis {a+ (n—1) fF} 
= cisa+cisa cis f + cis a(cis f)* +... + cis a(cis #)"—} 
= cis {1 — (cis f)"}/{1 —cis 6} | 


on summing the a.P., provided cisf + 1, i. £ is not an integral 
multiple of 27. Nowt 


1—(cis £)" = 1—cisnB 
= 1—cosnf—isinnf 
= 2sin?4nf —2:sin 4nf cos inf 
= — 2isin 4nf(cos inf +isin 4nf) 
= —2isin inf cis inf. 
— 2isin nf cis inf 
—2isin $f cis$P 


= Sey cs {o + 4(n—1) }. 


Equating real and imaginary parts, we obtain 


Hence C+iS = cisa 


C= een cos {a+43(n—1)f}, S= Snee sin {oc + $(n — 1) A}. 


If £ is zero or a multiple of 27, then from the original series clearly 
C =ncosaand § = nsing. Cf. 12.27, exs. (i), (ii). . 


+ The following reduction is shorter than multiplying numerator and denominator 
by the conjugate of 1—cis # to make the denominator real. 
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14.52 Other examples 


(i) Sum 1+2c0s 6+ 2? cos 20+... to n terms, where x is real. 


Write C= 1+4+2c0s6+22cos 20+...+2%-! cos (n—1)0 


andf S= vsin 0+ 2%sin 20+...+2"-! sin (n— 1). 
Then C+iS = 14+ 2cis0+2% cis 204+...+2"-1cis(n—1)0 
= 1+acis0+(xcis0)?+...+(xcis@)"-1 
— i n 
= teeny" on summing the a.pP., if xcis™ + 1, 


_ 1-a*cisné 
~ 1l—2xcis6 
_ (l-2*% cis n6) (1 — 2x cis (—9)} 
(1—acis @) {1—2 cis (—4)} 
to make the denominator real, 
1—a"cisné —xcis(—6)+a"t cis (n—1)6 
1—2zc0s 0 +2? 
since cis 0, cis (—0) are conjugate. Taking the real part of this result, 


1—2 cos 6—2" cosné +2"+1 cos (n— 1) 2. 


ees 1 — 22 cos0 +2? 


N.B.—If |x| < 1, then «* > 0 when n -> oo, and the series has a. sum to infinity 


given by va 

lim C= x cos 0 
Paes 1—2zcos 0 +2? 
If |z| > 1, there is no sum to infinity. 


| sin (@+2f)+...+sin(a+nf) 


= (2.cos $f)" sin (a+ 4nf). 
Write C=cosa+ (7) cos (a+ f)+ (3) cos (a#+28)+...+cos(a+nf) 


(ii) Prove that sina + (7) sin (2+) + ( 


and S = sina+ (7) sin (a+ f) + () sin (a+2f)+...+sin(a+nf). 


n 


Then 0-418 =cisa+(7 ) cis a+ p)+ ») cis (a@+28)+...+cis(a+nf) 


; ( 
= cisat+(? ) cis & cis +() cis a (cis f)?+...+cis a (cis 8)" 
= cisa{1-+(7] cia f+ (3) (cis)*+... + (cis) 


+ We do not write S=1+2 sin 6+... because at the next step C-++4S would start 
with 1+, which does not appear as a factor in succeeding terms. 
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= cisa (1+cis f/f)" 
= cisa(1+cosf+isin f)" 
= cis a (2cos? $8 + 2isin $f cos $f)" 
= cisa (2 cos$f cis $f)" 
= (2cos $f)" cis (a+ $nf). 
S = (2cos$f)" sin(a+4nf) on equating imaginary parts. 


Exercise 14(e) 
1 Sum sin «—sin («+ £)+sin (a+ 28)—sin («+ 38)+... to 2n terms. 
2 Prove heen CekD oso OR See 
sin @ cos" 


n(n 
3 Calculate >) ( ) sin 270. 
r=1\7 
4 Find (2cos6)"— (7) (2.cos )"—! cos 0+ C) (2 cos0)"-* cos 20 —... to (n + 1) 
terms. 


5 Sum to n terms the series whose rth term is (2r—1) 2-1. If a = 27/n and 
n is a positive integer, prove that 


1+3cosa+5cos2a¢+...+(2n—1)cos(n—l)a=—n 
and 3sin«+5sin 2¢+...+(2n—1) sin (n—1)a¢ = —ncot 4a. 


6 Find the sum to n terms of sin A +(b/c)sin2A +(6?/c?)sm34+.... If 
b < cin the triangle ABC, deduce that the sum to infinity is (c/a) sin C. 


7 If @ is not zero or an integral multiple of 7, find the sum to infinity of 
sin a + cos 6 sin (a + 8) + cos? @ sin (a + 20) + cos* 6 sin (a+ 30)+.... 


8 Ifnisa positive integer, prove that 
1+nzcos0+ (2) x? cos 20+ (3) x? cos 36+... + (") x" cosnO = r™ cos na, 


where r= +,/(1+2¢c08s0+27) and cosa:sing:1 = (1+2cos@):xsin8:r. 


Further examples appear in Exs. 14 (f), (g). 


14.6 Infinite series of complex terms. Some single-valued func- 
tions of a complex variable 


14.61 Convergence and absolute convergence 


(1) Limit of a complex function of n. If s,, = O,+1T,, and if o, > 0 
and T,, > T when 7” > 00, we say that s,, > 0 +i7 when n —> oo and write 
lim s, = 0 +41T. 

nu-—> 0 
This definition of ‘limit’ is consistent with that in 2.71 for real functions of n; 


for, given a positive number e however small, there is a number N such that, 


for alln > N, |o,—@| <tde and 72 —T| < 3€ 
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and so |s,—(o+%7)| = |(¢,—0)+@(T,—7)| < |On,—0|+|7,—7| <e. 
Conversely, if this last condition is satisfied for all nm > N, then since 

|jo,—o| < \(,—0)+4(T,—T7)| < 6, 


we have o, > o (and similarly 7, — 7). 


(2) For the series &z,, where z, = 2, +iy, and z,, y, are real, 


n n n 
8, = 1% = Beets XY, =O0,+1T,, say. 
T= T= 


By (1), s,, tends to a limit if and only if ¢,,, 7,, both tend to limits when 
n -> 00. Accordingly we give the following definitions. 

xz, is convergent if Xx, and Ly, both converge. 

If X2,, Ly, converge to sums X, Y, then Z = X+7Y is the sum to 
infinity of Xz,. 


(3) If the series (of real positive terms) © |z,| converges, we say that 
Xz, is absolutely convergent (A.C.). 

It follows that if Xz, is a.c., then Xz, is also convergent in the sense 
of (2). For since: |x,| < /(a?+y?) = |z,|, and & |z,| is convergent by 
hypothesis, the comparison test of 12.41 shows that % |x,| converges; 
i.e. La, is A.C. and consequently (by 12.52) also converges. Similarly 
dy, converges, and hence by definition Xz, converges. 


14.62 The infinite G.p. 14+74+27+ 234... 
Write S,(Z) = l+zt2?+...42%1, 


If we multiply by z and subtract (just as for a G.P. with a real common 


ratio), we find that, if z + 1, 
1 ge 


Sn(2) = ee 


Putting z = r(cos6+18in 0), where r > 0, we have 
2” = r™(cos nO +i 8in N80). 
Ifr < 1, thenlimr” = 0; and since |r” cos n6| < r” and |r” sinn0| < 1”, 
N—-> @ 


therefore both 7” cos 7@ and 7” sin n@ tend to zero when 7 — oo. Hence 


limz"=0 when |2|=r< 1. 
n—> eo 


Thus when |z| < 1, lims,(z) = 1/(1—2). 


If r > 1, then 7” -> co when 7 -> 00, and so s,(z) has no limit when 
n->o. If r=1 and z+1, then 2” = cosnO+isinn6; but cosné, 
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sinn@ oscillate between +1 when n— oo, and again s,(z) does not 
tend to a limit. If z = 1, clearly s,(z) = n. 

The a.P.1+2+2%+... therefore converges only if |z| < 1, and its sum 
to infinity ts then 1/(1—z). We can write 


(l—z) t= 1l+z2+24+2+... (|z| < 1). 


The «@.P. is absolutely convergent when the series of moduli 
1l+r+r?2+... converges. This is the case when and only when 
0<r< l,i. |z| < 1. Hence the ranges of convergence and of absolute 
convergence are the same. 


14.63 The exponential series 


1 z st gs 
tHtytgate: 


(1) Write z = r(cos@+7sin 0). Then since the series 


jee 72 
thtatgit- 


converges for all 7, the series 
ee gee ‘ 
ltytatgt (1) 
is a.c. for all complex numbers z, and hence converges for all z. 
Denoting the sum-function of series (i) by exp z, or by exp (z) when 
necessary, we have 
z 
1! 


22 


my 


tr 
exp2 = lim (1+ +..43) for all z. (ii) 


N-> oO 
Remark. The notation is chosen because of the analogy with the 
real series aca 
ae 
1! 2! 3! 
whose sum-function e* is occasionally written exp for convenience 
in printing. We usually avoid writing e* for the sum to infinity of 
series (i) because later work (not in this book) shows that e* is a function 
having infinitely many values for each non-real value of z, and it is 
clearly undesirable to use this for the sum of a convergent series, which 
is necessarily unique. However, when the index notation e* is used, 
it is to be interpreted as expz; thus in the symbolic method of 5.43, 
Case (iii), the notation e* is more suggestive than exp (7y). 
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(2) By using the definition (ii), it can now be shown that expz 
obeys the functional law 
OXP 21 X OXP2, = exp (2; +2), (iii) 
just as exp x does in real algebra. 


Let |z,| = 71, |2.| = 72, and write 


z2 2 2" 
eel) = 1 ts ty tte 
Sa(21)-8q(24) = +243 4a (1 +2493 
= 1+ 44 “iy + a 
eae TRE TART 
+h tS 


We now add up these terms ‘by diagonals’: the terms of total degree s (s < n) 
al SA Wc a 


% 
a! (@— Atl! (@—2ylatt tS! 


1 Bis a(s—1) 
at st—2 leat 


_ 2,2 
=e i T a at ..+at] 


1 
= al (24 + Z)*, 


and consequently 


ape : 
p,aP+d: 
where the last summation is for all p and q for which p+q>n,p<n,q<n; 
for these are precisely the terms not included in the preceding summation by 
diagonals. 
In exactly the same way we have 
_s 
8 (11) 8,(72) _ 8,(71 +12) = Zo! q! 7 (v) 
We know that, when n > ©, s,(7,) > e, 8,(72) > e?, and s8,(7y +72) > et". 


p 
Hence the left-hand side of (v) tends to zero, so also >) it +> 0. 


p,aP:q 


From (iv), 
| > 2728 
p,qP!q! 
Pd 

<} — = 2B 178 9 when n>o. 

pa Pig! = p,qp'g! 
But when n > 00, s,(z,) > exp2,, 8,(Z%,) > expz, and s,(z, +2.) > exp (z, +22); 
hence the result (iii) follows for any two complex numbers 2Z,, 2. 


|8n(21) 8n(Z2) — Sn(Z% +2,)| = 
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14.64 The modulus-argument form of exp z 


By (iii), expz = exp (x+1y) 
= expz exp (1y). 
Now by putting z = z in (i), 
see a 
expr = ty tat 
=e* for all x. 
\ — 1 ee ey (uy)” 
Also 8,(ty) = Ptatoop te toa 
ce eye Sh. ee 
-1-4 +a | +iy-F 48 Roe 
where the series in the brackets are finite series. Since by 12.61 (2) 
ge Uae 
cosy = Iota 
; 3 yp 
and siny= Yate 


for all (real) values of y, we have by letting n — oo that 
exp (ty) = lim s,,(iy) 
n> 0 
= cosy+isiny. 
Therefore exp z = e* (cos y+isiny). (vi) 
This result shows that exp zis periodic, with period} 2m. For 
exp (z+ 27%) = exp {x + (y +27) 1} 
= e* {cos (y + 27) +7 sin (y + 27)} 


= e*(cosy+isiny) = expz. 


14.65 Euler’s exponential forms for sine, cosine 
From (vi), 
exp (iy) = cosyt+isiny, exp(—ty) = cosy—isiny. 


} Cf. the definition for real functions in 1.52(2). It can be shown from (vi) and 
the fact that cos y and sin y have period 27 that 277 is the number p of smallest 
modulus which satisfies exp (z+) = exp z for all z, and that every such number p 
is an integral multiple of 271. 
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First adding, and then subtracting, we find 
: : E i : : 
cosy = d{exp (iy) +exp(—1y)}, siny = 5. {exp (iy) —exp (—ty)}, 
(vii) 
where we observe the factor 1/27, not 1/2, in the last result. 
These formulae, often written 


: : er 
cosy = 4(ey +e), sin y= i (e4 — ev), 


are known as Huler’s exponential forms. However, they are equivalent 
to the infinite series expansions of cosy, siny stated above. 


14.66 Examples 
(i) Find the sum to infinity of 
1 1 
1+cos0@ tan 6+ — cos 20 tan? += cos 36 tan? 6+.... 
Write ¢ = tan 0, 
{2 ria 
C=1 +tcos 0+ > cos 20+5, cos 30+..., 


{2 t3 
and S= tsind +> sin 20+ — sin 30+... 
{222 {323 
Then C+ =1tet states where z= cis0, 


= exp(tz) for all z and all real t, 
= exp (sin @ +‘sin 6 tan 6) 
= e8in9 cis (sin 8 tan 6). 
C = e8!09 cos (sin 6 tan 6). 
(ii) Trial exponentials : the case of failure. In 5.33(2) we remarked that the 
trial method of solving y’ + ay’ +by = 0 by the substitution y = e™* will fail 
if the quadratic m?+am+b = 0 has no (real) roots, i.e. if a? < 4b. Putting 


a?+ 4p? = 4b, we find that in complex algebra the roots are m = —}a+ip, so 
that by a formal application of 5.32 (2), II, the general solution would be 


y= A e(-tatine 4 B e—ta—-ip)e 
—d e-tae (A eta B e-tp2) 
e~taz{ A(cos px + isin px) + B(cos px —isin px)} 


= et { A’ cos px +B’ sin pz}, 


where A’ = 4+8, B’ = i(A—B). This solution is identical in form with that 
found in 5.33 (1), Case (iii), so that A’, B’ must be real constants; in fact A, B 
in the above calculation are conjugate complex numbers. 


(iii) Integration by C+iS. From formula (vi) we have (after a slight change of 


notation) ef = cosx+isina. 
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If u, v are derivable functions of x, and we define the derivative of u+72v to 
be wu’ +iv’, then 
d : 
dg (CO8H t+ Binz) = —sinz+icosz = i(cosx+7sin 2), 
i.e. qa) = 728; 


More generally, by formula (vi) we have (for real constants a, b) 


atthe — e9% (cos bx +7 8in bx) = e** cos be +7 e% sin ba, 


d 

da {ela+ib)e} — et (q cos bx —bsin bx) +7 e%*(asin bx + bcos bx) 
= e% {(a +b) cos bx + 2(a + 2b) sin bx} 
= (a+4b) cate, 


Thus the law d(e”*)/dz = me™, already known from 4.41 (5) for all real con- 
stants m, also holds for complex ones. Equivalently, we may write 


1 
(a+ibe Jo = - eatibe to 
| - ° = atid ao 
where c is a complex arbitrary constant. 
This result permits rapid calculation of certain integrals involving com- 
binations of exponential and circular functions. For example, put 


C= [er*eos badxz, S= Jeresin derdes 


then C+iS = fee (cos bx +7 sin ba) dx 


= | eatdhedy = 1 — Gtidle + ¢ 
a+b 


rary 
= = aa e*% (cos bx + 78in bx) +. 
Equating real and imaginary parts, 
acos bx + bain bx asin ba — bcos bx 
C= agape, ee v= aa 


Cf. Ex. 4(e), nos. 28, 29. 
A similar method, combined with integration by parts, will apply to 


cos 
fer et ~— bada; 
sin 


ef. Ex. 4(m), no. 35. 


Exercise 14(f) 
Sumplify the following. 
1 exp (7%). 2 exp(1+ 47). 3 exp(logr+ 76). 
4 exp (z)+exp(—%). 5 exp {cis 6} + exp {cis (—6)}. 
6 exp {(a+7b) x}—exp {(a—72b) x}. 


7 Expand e*¢*%gin (#sin a) in ascending powers of x. [Use no. 6.] 
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Find the sum to infinity of the following series. 
8 xsin 6 + (x*/2!) sin 20 + (23/3!) sin 304 .... 
9 cosa—cos # cos (a +f) + (1/2!) cos? 8 cos (a+ 28) —.... 


2 : 1 1 
10 & —sec' f sinrf. 11 cos?+— cos 30+ — cos 50+.... 


poy 7! 

13 If w = exp(z/a) where w = u+iv, z = x+y, and a is real, find the locus 
of w corresponding to each of the lines y = 0, y = }7a in the z-plane. 

14 If ut+iv = exp(x+vty), find the locus of the point (u,v) in the w-plane 
when (i) x = constant; (ii) y = constant. Verify that these two loci cut ortho- 
gonally. 

15 Criticise the following argument. ‘If y = cosx+isin2, then 

dy 


dx 


therefore by 4.41, Remark (a), y = Ae’. Since y = 1 when 2 = 0, therefore 
A =1. Hence cosx+isinz = e*,’ 


= —sinx+7cosx = i(cosx+isin x) = wy; 


14.67 Generalised circular and hyperbolic functions 
(1) Consistently with formulae (vii), we define 


cosz = 4{exp (iz) + exp (—iz)}, 


l (viii) 
sinz = 3 {exp (1z) — exp (—1z)}, 
and then tan z to be sin z/cosz, ete. 
These definitions are equivalent to 
cosz+7tsinz = exp(iz), cosz—7sinz = exp (—z?z), 
Se ag 
and also to COs Zz = l—-atan eit 

(all z). (ix) 

aid ey See 

sin2z = I! 3175 nes 


Directly from these definitions it can now be shown that the 
formulae relating trigonometric functions of a real variable continue 
to hold for a complex variable. (The definitions were chosen with a 
view to making this so.) This can be done as in real trigonometry if 
we first verify the addition theorems together with results concerning 
special angles, e.g. 


cos0=1, sin0=0, cos(—z)=cosz, sin(—z) = —singz, 


and also periodicity properties. 
38-2 
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For example, to prove that 
sin (z, +2) = Sinz, COS 2, + COS 2, SIN 2g, 
we should use the definitions (viii) to translate each term on the right 


into exponential functions and verify that the right-hand side reduces 
to the translation of the left. 


(2) We define 
chz = Hexp(z)+exp(—z)}, shz = d{exp(z)—exp(—z)}, (x) 
and then thz to be sh2z/chz, etc. 
These definitions are consistent with those of hyperbolic functions 
of a real variable (4.44), and are seine to 
76 


Ee re Rene eae e+e 


2! 4 


go 


shz ott. 


Again it can be verified that all formulae relating hyperbolic 
functions of a real variable continue to hold for a complex one. How- 
ever, in contrast to the real case, definition (x) and the periodicity 
of expz show that chz and shz have period 2m; also thz has period m1, 
for 


7 e 
(all z). (xi) 


. sh(z+m 
th (z +7772) ~ oem) 
_ —shz 
~ —chz 


by using (x) and exp (+77) = —1, so that th (z+ 77%) = thz. 


14.68 Relation between circular and hyperbolic functions: Osborn’s 
rule 


We have 
cos (iz) = ${exp (¢.1z)-+exp(—z2.iz)} by definition (viii), 
= }{exp (—z) + exp (z)} 
= chz by definition (x); 


and sin (iz) = = (xp (4.tz) —exp(—7.%z)} by definition (viii), 


= — pifexp (—z)—exp (z)} 
= ishz by definition (x). 
Hence cos (iz) = chz, sin(iz) = ishz. (xii) 
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In any formula relating circular functions of 2,, 2,, ... we may replace 
21, 2, .-. by iz, t%, ... and then use results (xii) to translate it into 
hyperbolic functions of z,, 2,, .... In the course of this translation each 
product of two sines becomes 7? multiplied by a product of two hyper- 
bolic sines. Since the formulae all hold in particular when the variables 
are real, we have the justification of Osborn’s rule stated in 4.44 (4). 

An example of the detailed verification is the following: 


ch (4 +.B) = cos (tA +72B) 
= cos (1A) cos (7B) —sin (7A) sin (1B) 
=chA chB—#shA shB 
=chA chB+shA shB. 


Examples 
(i) cos (a +7y) = cos x cos (ty) — sin sin (ty) 
= cosx chy—7sinzg shy; 
sin (2+7y) = sin x cos (<y) + cos x sin (ty) 
= sinz chy+7zcosz shy; 
sae ion edi) __ sin (x +7) __ sin (x +72y) cos (x —ty) 


cos(a+iy) cos (a#+iy) cos (%—iy)’ 
where we have multiplied top and bottom by the conjugate of the denominator 
in order to make the new denominator real. Using the formulae for products 
into sums, : eee 2 , 
re ee sin2e+sin2iy sin 2a+7sh 2y 
4) = cos 2a + cos Qiy cos 2a+ch2y" 
(ii) From ex. (i), 
|cosz|? = cos*a ch? y + sin? z sh? y 
= (1—sin?z) ch? y+ sin? 2(ch? y — 1) 
= ch? y—sin?z 
<ch?y for all x. 
Similarly |cosz|* = cos*a+sh?y > sh?y for all . 
Thus |shy| < |cosz| <chy for all z. 
The reader should verify that the same inequalities hold for |sin z|. 
(iii) Find the equation of the curve described by the point (x.y) when z = x+%y 
varies so that shz—z is real. Sketch the part of the curve which les between the 
lines y= +7. 


: ee dL ennthe 1 S$ Che 
sh (#+7y) = ; sin (aa—y) = 7am (tx) cos y — - cos (7#) sin y 
a 
= shzcosy+ichz siny, 
shz—z = (sha cosy—2)+2chz siny—y), 


which is real if cha siny = y. 
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Clearly y = 0 satisfies this equation which, if y is not an integral multiple 
of 77, can be written 
che = ve : 
siny 
The curve is symmetrical about Oz and Oy. When y > 0 (through positive or 
negative values), cha > 1 and so 2 > 0 (through positive or negative values). 
When y > 7—, chz > +0 and so |x| > 00; when y >(—7)+, |x| > 00. The 
reader should verify that the branches have gradients + ./3 at the origin. 


Fig. 138 


Exercise 14(g) 
1 Prove that ch (iz) = cosz, sh (iz) = isinz. 
2 By using results (xii) in 14.68, prove that 
sh(A+B)=shAchB+chA shB 
and th(A+ 8B) = (thA+thB)/(1+thA thB) 
follow from the corresponding properties of circular functions. 
3 Use the definitions (viii) in 14.67 to prove that cos?z+sin?z = 1 and 


sin (2, +2) = sinz, Cos 2, + COsZ, SiN 2. 


Express the following in the form a+b. 
4 ch(x+1y). 5 sec(x+ty). 6 th(#+7y). 
7 Ify> 0, prove that thy < |tan(«+iy)| < cothy. 
8 Determine the general forms of z for which (i) e*; (ii) cosz are real. 
9 Find the general solution of sinz = 37 cosz. 
10 Solve completely cosz = {e(1—7)+(1+7%)/e}/2./2. 
11 Ifch(x+~y) cos(w+iv) = 1 and cosy cosu + 0, prove 
tanw thy = the tany. 
[Equate imaginary parts.] 
12 If cos(z+2zy) = u+w, prove 
(i) w?sec?x—v?2cosec?z = 1; (ii) w*sech?y+v*cosech?y = 1. 
Interpret these as loci corresponding to the lines « = constant, y = constant 
respectively. 
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13 Expand }(sh z—sinz) in ascending powers of z. 


Use C +48 to find the sum to infinity of 


14 sin20 sin40 sin 60 8 cos 50 cos 90 
“oF ¢ gn gto 15 cos Peg oe 


Miscellaneous Exercise 14(A) 
1 Ifa =cisa and y = cis f, prove that 


- 4 , : 
SY aceon) (w@+y)(ey—1) _ sinatsin # 
x+y (x—y)(zy+1) sina—snf 
2 If the real and imaginary parts of (1+ 42)" are equal, n being a positive 
integer and x real, prove that x = tan {(4r+1)7/4n} where r is any integer 
or zero. [Put x = cot@.] 
3 Prove 


{(cos « +-i sin a) — (cos 8 +ésin £)}" + {(cos a —ésin a) — (cos f — sin f)}" 
= X,,2"+ sin" $(a — f) cos fn(a +f), 
where A,, = (— 1)?* if n is even, and A,, = (—1)#"+» if n is odd. 
4 (i) Solve 2 +a4+2°+a27+27+1=0. 
(ii) Find the solutions of z° = 1 for which 1+2+27 + 0. 
5 Ifn is a positive integer, show that every root of (z+ 1)?*+(z—1)8* =0 
is purely imaginary. If the roots are represented by P,, Ps, ..., Pe, and O is the 
origin, prove OP?+OP2+...+0P2, = 2n(2n—1). 


6 Show that the roots of (z—1)5 = 32(z+1)5 are represented by points on a 
circle of radius $, and that the roots are 


2 2 
(-3+4isin27) /(5—4008°2) (r = 0,1, 2,3, 4). 


5 2 5 2 
Deduce that [T —~3+44isin— = 08 II 5—4c082"). 
r=1 5 31a 5 


7 Ifa = cis(27/n) and n, k are integers, prove that 1+ a*+a%*+...4+qi"—Dk 
is equal to n if & is a multiple of n, and is zero otherwise. [Sum the a.P. when 
a* + 1.] 

8 Express (1 —#*)/{(1—a#)(1—5é)} in partial fractions when the non-zero 
constants a, b are (i) unéqual; (ii) equal. Taking a = b-! = cis@ and a suitable 
value of ¢, deduce that if 0 < ¢ < 4, 

cos } 2 
———*___ = 1+ 2 J} tan” 0. 
1—sin ¢ cos0 cs p>) en ip coer 

9 Prove that 

a" 
dx” 
where x = cot@. [Method of 6.61, (vii).] 


(a) = (—1)"n!cos (n+ 1) Asin" 6, 
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10 If w* = 1, w + 1, prove 


es oe ee 
e—1 2-1 wr-1 wel’ 


By taking «x = cis 20, deduce that 
3cot 30 = cot 6 + cot (0 + 47) + cot (0 + 37). 
11 Express 
cos 60 + 6 cos'46 — 9 cos 36 + 15 cos 20 — 27 cos0 +14 = 0 

as a polynomial equation in cos, and hence find all solutions between 0 and 
27 inclusive. 

12 If a,+0.+...+45, = 27, prove that (with the notation in 14.23) 

SCC Oy, SCC Xo eee SCC Lon => 1 — Xy+2,— eee +(- 1 en. 

13 If 6,, 0,, 9, are roots of tan(@+a) = Atan 20, no two differing by an in- 

tegral multiple of 7, and if A + 1, prove 0,+6,+ 6, = nm—a for some integer n. 


*14 If 0,, 0,, 4, 0, are values of 0 between 0 and 27 which satisfy 
acos? 0 + 2h cos @ sin 8 + bsin? 0 + 29g cos 0 + 2fsind+c = 0, 
prove tan (0, +0405 +0,) = 2h/(a—b). [Put ¢ = tan 40 to obtain a quartic 
in ¢.] 
15 Factorise u,, = x?"—2a"cosna +1 by methods of real algebra as follows. 
(i) Prove ty4, = 20, Cos — U*Uy_y + (u?" +1) Uy. 

(ii) Use Mathematical Induction to prove that u, = x?—2xcosa+1 is a 
factor of u,. 

(iii) Deduce that 2?—2acos(a+2ra/n)+1 is also a factor of u,, for any 
integer 7. [u, is unaltered by replacing a by a+ 2r7m/n.] 

(iv) Verify that r = 0,1, 2,...,.n—1 give distinct factors. 


16 Solve (z+ 1)§—z8 = 0, and prove that 


3 
(2+1)8—2® = 3,(22 +1) J] (422+ 42 + cosec? i771). 
r=1 
Hence show that 
3 
16(cos!® 9 — sin1* 9) = cos 20 | (cos? 20 + cot? tr7). 
r=1 
17 ABCDEF is a regular hexagon inscribed in the circle |z| = a, A being 

the point (a, 0). If P, representing the number z, is any point on the circle, write 
down the complex numbers represented by the six points obtained by drawing 


lines from the origin equal to, parallel to, and in the same sense as the lines 
AP, BP, ..., FP, and prove that their product is z®—4d*. Hence prove that 


AP.BP.CP.DP.EP.FP € 2a, 
18 Prove 


sin 50 = 16sin 6@ sin (0 + 37) sin (0 + 27) sin (0 + 37) sin (0 + $7), 
and by considering lim (sin 56/sin 0) deduce that sin 47 sin 7 = + }./5. 
6-0 


19 If w=u+iv, z= x+y, w= (expz—1)/(expz+1), and —47 <y < dz, 
prove that the point (u,v) lies inside the circle |w| = 1. | 
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20 Prove that if a is real, the equation expz = z +a has no purely imaginary 
root. If x+y (y + 0) is a solution, prove that x > 0. [Use sin yly < 1.] 

21 If u+i = (z—1)exp(—2a)+(2—1)-texp (ia) where z= x+iy and & is 
real, find wand v in terms of x, y, a. Prove that the locus of z when v = 0 consists 
of a circle with centre (1,0) and unit radius, and a straight line through the 
centre of this circle. 


22 If exp(u+iv) =rcis0, prove u+iv =logr+19+2nm), where n is any 
integer or zero. 
*23 Ifz+iy = cos(u+iv), prove 
(1+a)?+y? = (chv+cosu)? and (1—2z)?+y? = (chv—cosu)?. 
If z = cos0, y = sin0 (0 <0 <7) in the preceding, find cosw and chv in 
terms of cos 40, sin 40, justifying the choice of sign when square roots are taken. 
24 Ifu+w = coth(z+ty), prove v = —sin 2y/(ch 2x—cos 2y). Show that 


iw = {1—exp (2a — Qiy)}-! — {1 — exp (2a + 2ey)}-* 


fee) 
and deduce that if x < 0, then v = —2 >) e”"*sin 2ry. 


r=1 

25 If w =z, sketch in the Argand diagram the path of w when z describes 
the sides of the rectangle whose vertices are +a, +a+7a (a real), starting at 
O and moving counterclockwise. 

26 (i) Sketch the graph of y = tha. Show that the equation tha = Az has 
two real non-zero roots if 0 < A < 1. 

(ii) Prove that the equation tanz = Az has two purely imaginary roots if 

0 <A <1; but that if A has any other real value, all roots of the equation are 
real. 


Find the sum to infinity of 


1 1 
27 cos? a +> cos" tats cos® 3a+... (a real). 


x as 
28 esind +> sin 39+ = sin 50+... (a, 0 real). 
29 Expand e** cos bz as a power series in x. [Consider e**cis bx = exp (ax + 1ba) 
and put a+%b = rcis0.] 
30 (i) By considering exp (x) + exp (wx) + exp (w*x) where w® = 1, w + 1, prove 
3 x6 49 
1 +5 +e +5 +... = He®+2e-4* cos (42,/3)} for all real x. 


*(ii) What results are obtained by considering 
(a) exp (x) + exp (wx) + w? exp (wx); 
(6) exp (x) +? exp (wa) + exp (wx)? 


[Use Ex. 13 (g), no. 18.] 


31 By putting z = 2+/y, show that the two differential equations for the 
functions 2, y of ¢ (arising from the dynamics of Foucault’s pendulum) 


E—2hky+n*?e=0, J+2ke+n*y = 0 


are equivalent to 24+ Whe +n%z = 0, 
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and solve the latter. Writing 2’ = ze**', prove that 2’ = Acos pt, y’ = Bain pt, 
where pz? = n*?+k* and A, B are real arbitrary constants. 


32 8, ¥ are the intrinsic coordinates of a point on a plane curve, and a, y are 
the cartesian coordinates. Writing z = x+y, prove that 
dz . i 
ao et, qa eV, 


[Assume equations (iii) of 8.12.] Deduce that 


2 | ai) + ay t dedy dyd 
~ \\ds? ds* - ds 
(Cf. Ex. 8(d), no. 8.) 


33 Verify that the formulae for rotation of axes through angle 0 in 15.73 (3) 
can be written z = ze”, where z = x+7y and z’ = x’ +iy’. Deduce from this 
the formulae for the reverse transformation. 
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15 


SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY 
COORDINATE GEOMETRY 


15.1 Oblique axes 
15.11 Advantage of oblique axes 


Although it is usual to refer cartesian coordinates to two perpen- 
dicular axes Ox, Oy, there are problems in which use of oblique axes 
ismore convenient. For example, in proving properties of the triangle 
by coordinate methods, two of the sides can be chosen for coordinate 
axes. The coordinates (x,y) of a point 
P are then its signed distances from Oy, 
Ox measured parallel to Oz, Oy re- 
spectively. The angle zOy (measured 
counterclockwise from Oz) is denoted 


by o. 
In sections 15.1-15.5 we revise the 
main results about ‘the straight line’, Fig. 139 


and extend them to the case of oblique 
axes when this does not introduce any essential complication. The 
reader should observe which results remain the same in form whether or 
not the axes are oblique; they are marked by the sign {w}. 

Notation. In Chapters 15-19 we use the convention that P, has 
coordinates (x,,¥,), and so on. 


15.12 Cartesian and polar coordinates 


We first obtain the relations analogous to those in 1.62 for rect- 
angular axes, taking O as pole and Oz as initial line (fig. 140). Draw 
PN perpendicular to Ox; then 


rcos0 = ON =OM+MN =2+y cosy, 
rsind = NP = ysinw. 


y sinw 


Hence also tan@ = —___—_-, 
L+Y COSW 


r? = 2+ y+ 2ry cosw. 
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Example 
If the line P, P, is of length r and makes angle 6 with Oz (fig. 141), then 
r cos 0 = (%—2X,) + (Y,—Yx) COS W, 


rsin 0 = (y,—Y,) sin w. 


P(x, y) 


Fig. 140 


15.13 Distance formula 


From the above example, or directly from the cosine rule applied 
to triangle P, P,Q (fig. 141), 


P,P§ = 2? = (%_— 24)? + (Yg— Yr)? + 2 (eq — 2) (Ya— Y3) COS. 


15.14 Section formulae {w} 
These give the coordinates of the point dividing P, P, in the ratio k :1. 
Let P(x, y) be the required point, so that P, P/PP, = k/l. 


(1) Internal division. With the construction shown in fig. 142, 
triangles P, PQ, PP,R are similar; hence 


PP _ PQ 
PPA PRR 
Since P,Q = x—2, and PR = x,—~«, this becomes 
kam 
Ll” t_—a 
: _ la, +ka, 
from which ae Bre 


Similarly, from 
P,P = PQ 9" 


PP, P,R y.-y 


_ ly +kys 
we find = i er a 
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In each expression observe that the number k, which corresponds 
to the segment P, P, is multiplied by the coordinate of P,; while / is 
multiplied by that of F,. 


(2) Haxternal diwision. Lettering fig. 143 (which illustrates the case 
k > 1) as in fig. 142, we still have similar triangles P,PQ, PP,R, 


so that P,P _ PQ 
PP, PR’ 
ie. ee =e 
[ «-2, 
from which s= earl 
l—k 
Similarly y= — 


Fig. 142 Fig. 143 


(3) Summary. In both cases above, & and | were understood to be 
positive numbers. However, the result of (2) can be written 


_ le, +(—k) a, 
«4 4(—k) ’ 


which is formally the same as that of (1) for division in the negative 
ratio —k:l. Hence if we agree that P, P: PP, shall be reckoned posi- 
tive when P divides P, P, internally and negative when the division is 
external, both cases are covered by the same formulae, viz. 


etc., 


a la, + kat, _ ly, +kys 
tk? % J4+k ° 


15.15 Gradient of a line {w} 


The gradient of a straight line is defined to be the tangent of the 
angle which the line makes with the positive x-axis. Since this 
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definition makes no reference to Oy, we have (as for rectangular axes) 
that if two lines with gradients m,, m, are parallel, then m, = m,; if 
they are perpendicular, then m,m, = —1; and in the general case an 
angle between them is given by 
tape 
1+m,m, 


For « = 0,—6,, where 


tan 0, = m,, tan 0, = Ms, 


and so 
tan 0, —tan 0 M,—™m™. 
tai ee ee ee 
1+tan6,tan@é, 1+m,m, Fig. 144 
Example 


From the example in 15.12, the gradient of P, P, is 


(Y2—¥1) sin @ 


tan 9 = ———_— > —___., 
(%_g— 2%) + (Yg— Y1) COB W 


15.16 Area of a triangle 


(1) One vertex at O. Let the polar coordinates of P,, P, be (12, 95), 
(75,95); see fig. 145. Then by 15.12, 


1, C080, = %2+Y_,C008W, 7r,sind, = y,sinw, 
and similarly for P,. - 
Area of triangle OF, P, = 40P,.OP,sin POP, 
= $7r.7,8in (0,—02) 
= $7,7,8in 0, cos 0, — 47,7, 608 0, sin 0, 
= Het, + y2.c0s 0) (yg sin.) 
— $(Y2.8in W) (%3 + Y3 C08 w) 
= $81n W(%,Y,—X,y,) after reduction 
Le Ye 
%3 Ys 


Remark. According as the vertices O, P,, P, are named in counter- 
clockwise or clockwise order, the angle 0,—0, is positive or negative 
and hence the expression for the area is positive or negative respec- 
tively. If we consider a signed area which is positive when the vertices 
are named counterclockwise and is negative otherwise, then the above 
result gives the area of OP, P, in magnitude and sign. 


=1 sin w. 
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(2) Triangle P, P,P,. We may choose new axes through one of the 
vertices, say P,, which are parallel to the original axes Ox, Oy. The new 
coordinates of P, are then (fig. 146) 


, , 
Lg = Xy—-X%y, Yo=Yo—-Yy 


and of P, are y= %3—-%, Yg=Y3—-Yr 


Ps (X35 Y3) 


Py (X3, Ya) 


Fig. 146 
By (1), area of P, P,P; is 
XL, Yo Xo—X _ : 
3| "2 Ye sinw =4|°? “1 Ya 91 | sing 
%3 Y3 H3—-% Y3—-Yi 


t yy | 
=4/ 2% Y, 1 |sinw 
tz Ys | 


by the operation c, > c,+2,c, followed by c, > c,+Yy,C3; the middle 
step is verified by expanding from the first row. 
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Example 


The points P,, P,, P; will be collinear if and only if the area of triangle P, P,P, 
is zero, i.e. if and only if i‘ 1 
1 YU 


% Y 1/=0. 

ty Ys | 
15.2 Forms of the equation of a straight line 
15.21 Line with gradient m through (x,, y,) 


Assuming the axes are rectangular, let P(x, y) be any point of the 
line. Then the gradient is (y—y,)/(~—2,), and hence 


Y- _ im 
LX, 
i.e. . Y—Y, = M(x—-X)). 


This equation, which is satisfied by the coordinates of any point P on 
the required line, is what we mean by ‘the equation of the line’. 

The result has been used in previous chapters when finding equations 
of tangents and normals to a curve. It can be written 


y=mxr+e, 


where c = y, —max,. There is no simple analogue for oblique axes. 


15.22 Gradient form 


(1) Rectangular axes. The above shows that any line with gradient m 
has an equation of the form y = mx+c. Conversely, any equation 
which can be put into the form y = ma+c (where m, c are constants) 
represents a straight line of gradient m making intercept c on Oy. 
For when x = 0, the equation shows that y = c, so (0,c) lies on the 
locus; also (y—c)/(x—0) = m, so that the gradient is constant and 
equal to m. 


(2) Oblique axes. If the line makes angle 0 with Ox and intercept c on Oy, its 
gradient is tan 6; and if P(a,y) is any point on the line, then by the example in 


15.15 its gradient is (y—e)sinw 
x+(y—c) cos’ 


(i) 


since (0,c) lies on the line. Hence 
(y—c) sin w 


tan 9 = ——~____—__, 
x+(y—c) cosa 


from which (y—c)sin(w—8) = xsind 
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and _ sind 
Y= sin(w_6)” 
The equation of the line is therefore still of the form y = mz+c, but now m 
no longer represents the gradient of the lune. 
If the equation y = mz+c is given, then m = (y—c)/xz, and the expression (i) 
for the gradient of the join of P(x, y) and (0,c) becomes msin w/(1-+m cos w), 


which is independent of (x, y). Hence this equation represents a straight line 
of gradient 


+c. 


msin w 
1+mcosw’ 
clearly it makes y-intercept c. 


Example 


Find an angle between the lines y= mx+, Y = MeX+Cq, the axes being 
inclined at angle w. 

The gradients of the lines are 
mM, Sin W Mz, 8in W 


fi Pa Tm, cosa 


~ j +m,cosw’ 
By 15.15, an angle between the lines is given by tan—!{(f,— f2)/(1+/1/42)} 
unless / /4, = — 1 (in which case they are perpendicular). After reduction this 


is found to be g 
(m, —™Mz,) Sin w 


1+(m,+m,) cos w $m, My? 


tan—! 


the lines are perpendicular if 1+(m,+m,)cosa+m,m, = 0, and are parallel 
af Mm, = Mz. 


15.23 General linear equation Ax+ By+C=0 {wo} 

If B + 0 the equation can be written y = —(A/B)a2—C/B, which 
by 15.22 is the equation of a straight line. 

If B = 0 but A + 0, the equation can be written « = —C/A, which 
is the equation of a straight line parallel to Oy. 

Since these are the only possibilities, it follows that every linear 
equation in x, y represents a straight line. 


15.24 Intercept form: line making intercepts a, b on Ox, Oy {w} 


Let the gradient form of the equation of the required line be 
y = mxz+c. Since the line passes through the points (a, 0), (0,6), we 


have O=mat+e and b=c. 
Hence c = 6 and m = —b/a, and the required equation is 
b 
y= Bet}, 
: ey 
1.€. : + 5 1, 
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Example 


ABC is a triangle with sides CA, CB along given lines, and 1/CA+1/CB 
is constant. Prove that AB passes through a fixed point. 

Choose the lines along which CA, CB lie 
to be Ox, Oy. Let the coordinates of A, B be 
(a, 0), (0, 6); then by hypothesis 1/a+1/b = k, 
where k is constant. 

The equation of AB is z/a+y/b = 1. The 
above condition shows that this line passes 
through the point (1/k,1/k), which is inde- C 
pendent of a, b. 


Fig. 147 


15.25 Line joining P,, P, {w} 
(1) For rectangular axes, if P(x, y) is any point on the line, then 
Y~Y _ WY 
L-X, L—-A, 
since each expression is equal to the gradient of the line. 


(2) This result is also true for oblique axes. For if the required line is 
y = maz+c, then y, = mxz,+c and y, = mx, +c, so that by subtraction 


Y-Y=mMa—2) and Y,—Y_ = M(X,— LX); 


and the equation is obtained by division. 


(3) In either case the result can be obtained as follows. Consider 
the equation ey i 


x, Y¥, 1)|=0. 


Ty Yo 1 
It is linear in # and y (as is clear by expanding from the first row), and 
therefore by 15.23 represents a line. It is satisfied by (x,, y,) and by 
(Xp, Ye) (Since then two rows become identical). Therefore it represents 
the line P,P,. (This form of the equation 
could also be seen from the example in 
15.16.) 


15.26 Parametric form for the line through 
(x,, y,) in direction 6 


Let P be any point on the line, and let 
P,P =1; here r is a signed length, so it will Fig. 148 
be positive for points of the line on one side 
of P, and negative for points on the other. The axes being rectangular, 


x—2%,=reosO and y—y,=rsind. 
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Hence the coordinates of any point on the line are expressible in terms 
of the parameter 7 as (x, +rcos0, y,+rsin@). 

Later we shall use this form in the treatment of conics. There is 
no simple analogue for oblique axes. 


15.27 General parametric form {w} 


More generally, the equations x = at+b, y = ct+d (where a, b, c, d are con- 
stants of which a, c are not both zero, and ¢ is a variable parameter) always 
represent a straight line. For elimination of t shows that 


c(a—b) = a(y—d), 


which is linear in x, y and therefore represents some line (by 15.23). 


15.28 Perpendicular form 


Let the perpendicular from O to the line have length p (essentially positive) 
and make angle a with Ox. Then the foot N of the perpendicular has polar 


Fig. 149 


coordinates (p, a). Let any other point P of the line have cartesian coordinates 
(x, y) and polar coordinates (7, 0); then 


p =rcos(9—a) = rcos@ cosa+rsin#@ sing 


= xcosa+ysing, 
so that the line has equation 
xcosa+ysina = p. 


Alternatively, the intercepts on the axes are OA = pseca, OB = pcoseca, 
and the result follows from 15.24. 


15.3 Further results 


15.31 Sides of a line {w} 
The point P((lx, + kr,)/(1+ k), (ly, + ky,)/(l+%)) lies on the line A 
whose equation is ax+by+c = Oif 
a(laty + Katy) + b(ly, + hye) + el +k) = 0, 
39-2 
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i.e. if k ax,+by,+¢ ; 
_ 1 Y1 (i) 


L dag t+by,+e" 


If P,, P, lie on opposite sides of A (fig. 150), then P divides P,P, 
internally and so k/I is positive; hence az, + by, +¢, a%,+ by,+¢ have 
opposite signs. 


Fig. 150 Fig. 151 


Similarly if P,, P, lie on the same side (fig. 151), &/l is negative and 
SO az, + by, +¢, ax,+by,+c have the same sign. 
It follows that the converses of these statements are also true. 


Examples 
(i) Menelaus’s theorem. Let the line ax+by+c = 0 divide the sides P,P3, 
P;P,, P,P, of the triangle P, P,P, in the ratios k,:1,, ky :1,, kg :ls. Writing 
Un =A%,+by,+¢ (n= 1,2,3) 


we have by (i) above: 


| ky U, ke Uz ky Uy 
lL 0s’ lg Ogg 
ky ky ke 
Multiplying, ones =-1. ; e 
‘1 2 "3 1 


(ii) Ceva’s theorem. If lines P,Q), P2Qe, P3Qs3 
through the vertices of triangle P, P,P, are con- 


! current at (h,k) and divide P,P,, P,;P,, P,P, Q 
| in the ratios h,:1,, kg:l,, k,:l,, then since the y 
equation of P,Q, is (see 15.25 (3)) Q2 
x yi il 
w% yy 1)=9, P, az) Ps 


h kl Fig. 152 


with similar equations for P,Q., P;@3, we have as in ex. (i) that 


Le Ye 1 Zz Ys | 
k,:l=—-| 2, y 1]:| a y, 114, ete. 
h k 1 h k 1 
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On multiplying, hey Ie I au 
Ll, ls ; 
15.32 Perpendicular distance of a point from a line 
Let d denote the length (essentially positive) of the perpendicular 
from P, to azx+by+c = 0, and let the foot be P,. Then 
d? = (%,—24)?+(Y2—Yi)”. (i) 


Since P, B, is perpendicular to 


ax+by+c = 0, 
we have 
Yo— 41 -5) eee | 
Ly — Ly , 


O 


i.e.  B(%,—2%)—A(y,—Y1) = 0. (iii) 
Because FP, lies on ax+by+c = 9, 


Fig. 153 


ax,+ by,+c = 90; 
and this can be written (analogously to (iii)) in the form 
A(%_— 21) +0(yg—Yy) = — (a4, + by, +0). (iv) 
Square and add (iii) and (iv), using (ii): 
d?(a? + 6%) = (az, +by,+¢)*. 


ax,+by,+¢ 
(a? + b?) 2 
where the sign is chosen to make the expression positive: + if 
ax,+by,+te > 0, — ifax,+by,+c < 0. Also see Ex. 15 (a), no. 15. 
If c + 0 and the equation of the line is written so that c is positive, 
then a,2+6,y+c will be positive when P, lies on the origin side of 
the line, and negative otherwise, by 15.31. 


d=+ 


Exercise 15(a)+ 


1 Prove that the point which divides in the ratio 2:1 the median P,Q, of 
the triangle P, P,P, has coordinates (4(x, + %2+%3), $(Y1 + Ye +Ys)): From the 
symmetry of this result. deduce that the medians of a triangle are concurrent. 

2 Show that the equation of the line through (h,k) which is perpendicular 
to On is x+ycosw =h+kecosw. 

+ The main purpose of this exercise is to illustrate the use of oblique axes in 
solving locus problems, 
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3 P isthe point (h, k) referred to axes at angle w. Prove that the line joining 
the feet of the perpendiculars from P onto the axes is sin w ./(h? + k? + 2hk cos w). 


4 Two fixed lines Ox, Oy are cut by a variable line at A, B respectively; 
P,Q are the feet of perpendiculars from A, B onto Oy, Ox. If AB passes through 
a fixed point, prove that PQ will also pass through a fixed point. 


5 If the equal sides AB, AC of an isosceles triangle are produced to EL, F' so 
that BE.CF = AB?, prove that EF always passes through a fixed point. 


Perpendiculars PM, PN are drawn from P onto Ox, Oy. Find the locus of P if 
6 PM+PN = 2c. 7 OM+ON = 2c. 8 MN = 2c [use no. 3]. 
9 From a point P on one side of a fixed triangle, perpendiculars PM, PN 


are drawn to the other sides. As P varies on this side, find the locus of the mid- 
point of MN. 


10 Through a fixed point # any two straight lines are drawn to cut one fixed 
line Ox at A, B and another fixed line Oy at C, D. Prove that the locus of the 
meet of BC, AD is a straight line through O. 


11 Ifastraight line passes through a fixed point, find the locus of the mid- 
point of the part intercepted between two fixed intersecting lines. 


*12 A line AB of constant length c slides between two given oblique lines 
which meet at O. Find the locus of the orthocentre of triangle OA B. 


*13 Using similar triangles, give a proof of Menelaus’s theorem (15.31, ex. (i)) 
by the methods of ‘pure’ geometry. 


*14 Using areas, prove Ceva’s theorem (15.31, ex. (ii)) by ‘pure’ methods. 


15 Obtain the result of 15.32 as follows. Let az+by+c = 0 cut Ox, Oy at 
L, M. Equate 49.IM to the area of triangle P, LM. Verify the result when 
the line is parallel to Ox or Oy. (This method could be used when the axes are 
oblique.) 


15.4 Concurrence of straight lines 


15.41 Lines through the meet of two given lines {v} 


If LZ, L’ are linear functions of x, y, then the equation 
L+kL' =0 


is satisfied by any point which satisfies both L=0 and L’ = 0. 
Hence if the lines Z = 0, L’ = O intersect, the locus L+kL’ = 0 passes 
through their common point. 

If k is constant, 2+kL’ is linear in x, y, and so L+kL’ = 0 is then 
the equation of some straight line through the meet of Z = 0, L’ = 0. 

If Z = 0, L’ = Oare parallel and k is constant, then LD+kL' = Oisa 
straight line parallel to both (as is clear by expressing each line in 
‘ gradient form’). 

One condition will determine the constant k. For example, the line 
may be required to pass through a given point, or to be parallel to 
a given line. 
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Conversely, if the linear equation ZL = 0 can be written in the form 
L,+kL, = 0, where k is independent of x, y and L,, L, are linear with 
constant coefficients, then L = 0 passes through a fixed point, viz. 
the meet of the lines L, = 0, LZ, = 0. 


Example 


The mid-points of the diagonals of a complete quadrilateral are collinear. 


If ABCD is any quadrilateral, let AD, BC be produced to meet at H; and 
BA, CD to meet at O. The resulting figure is called a complete quadrilateral 
and AC, BD, OE are its diagonals. 

Choose OAB for Oz and ODC for Oy. Call A(2a, 0), B(2b, 0), C(0, 2c), D(O, 2d), 
and let M be the mid-point of OZ. Through M draw lines parallel to HA, HB; 


Fig. 154 


by the intercept theorem of elementary geometry these will cut Ox, Oy at the 
points A’(a, 0), B’(b, 0), C’(0,c), D’(0, d), and their equations will be 


wv xv 
feel, 45 
a 


d ae 


Thus M lies on the lines 


dxt+tay=ad and cxr+by = be, 
and therefore also on 
(dx +ay —ad) —(cxa+by—bc) = 0, 


i.e. (d—c)x+(a—b)y = ad—be. 


The mid-points of BD, AC are (5, d), (a,c), and these clearly lie on this last 
line. 


15.42 Condition for concurrence of three given lines {w} 
Let the lines be 


a,x+byy+e,=0, agxt+beyte,=0, agxt+bsy+c, = 0. 
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If two of these intersect, say the second and third, the common 
point (obtained by solving for ~z, y) is 


(ses cus (i) 


A.b3—A30_" Agbs—Asbo) | 
This lies on the first line if 


A(b,.Cg — bg Cy) + by (C243 — Cg 4g) + Cy(gb3 — 3b.) = 0, 


i.e. if a, b, ¢ 
A=|a, by C,|=0 
az bs Cy 


If no two of the lines intersect, then they are all parallel; this means | 
that (with the notation of 11.31) C, = C, = C, = 0, and so 


A=¢,C,+¢,C,+¢,0, = 0. 


Hence if the lines are concurrent or parallel, then A = 0. 
Conversely, if A = 0, the point (i) lies on the first line because then 


a, (25 | eG (ee pee ae 


1 


This converse argument fails if a,b, —a,b, = 0; but a similar argument 
applies to the lines taken in a different order unless also 


a3b,—a,b,=0 and a,b,—a,b, = 0, 


in which case the three lines are parallel. Hence when A = 0 the lines 
are either concurrent or else all parallel. 

Thus the condition A = 0 is necessary and sufficient for concurrence 
or parallelism; see also 11.43, Corollaries I (5), (c). 


Exercise 15(5) 


1 Find the equation of the line concurrent with 2x—3y—3=0 and 
x+3y—15 = 0 and passing through (— 2, —1); verify that it passes through 
the origin. 


2 Find the equation of the line of gradient 2 which is concurrent with 
5a—2y = 4, 8a—Ty+5= 0. 

3 Find the equation of the perpendicular from the meet of the lines 
3a —Ty = 2, 4x+ 5y = 1 to the line 9+ 10y+15 = 0. 


4 Find the equations of the lines which make numerically equal intercepts 
on the axes and which are concurrent with 32+ 2y—1 = 0, 2x—y+3 = 0. 
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5 (i) Show that for all numbers k the equation 
2a + 3y—1+k(8e—y+4) = 0 
represents a line passing through a fixed point. 
(ii) Find the point of intersection of the lines 
Qa + 38y—1+a(3e—y+4) = 0, 
b(2a + 8y — 1) -—c(38a—y+4) = 0. 
6 Find the equation of the line joining the meet of 
82+4y—7=0, 2e-—3y+1=0 
to the meet of 38a—5y+37=0, 5a—2y—8=0. 


Test the following sets of lines for concurrence. 
7 82—2y+4= 0, 2ea—y—1=0, Txe—5y+ 13 = 0. 
8 52+2y—4= 0, vx—3y+2 = 0, 32+ 8y—6= 0. 
9 (p+1)x+(p—l)yt+p =9, (Q—1)e+(qt+)lytg=0,%=y (p + 4Q)- 
10 x—t,y+at? = 0, %—tpy tat? = 0, (t, +g) e+(1—tyte) y = a(t +42) (¢, + te). 
11 If the lines x—2y+3 = 0, 24—3y = 0, av+y+1 = 0 are concurrent, find 
the value of a. 
12 If the lines az +2y+1 = 0, bu+3y+1 = 0, cv+4y+1 = 0 are concurrent, 
prove that a, b, c are in arithmetical progression. 
13 Find the condition for concurrence of the distinct lines 3aa+2y = a’, 
3bx + 2y = 6%, 3ca+2y = c®. [Use theory of equations. ] 
*14 Find the condition for concurrence of the distinct lines 
esin3a+ysina=a, xsin3df+ysnf=a, xsin3y+ysiny =a. 
[If (h, &) is the common point, then 0 = a, f, y must satisfy hsin 30 +ksin # = a, 
Le. 4hain? 0—(k+3h)sin9+a = 0. Since the term in sin? @ is absent, the roots 
sin a, sin 8, sin y of this cubic in sin 6 satisfy Xsina = 0.) 
15 (i) If ajx+b,yt+c, = 0, agzt+b,y +c, = 0, agzr+bgy+c, = 0 are distinct 
lines, and numbers J, m, n none of which is zero can be found such that 
U(ayx + by +c) + m(a,x + bey + Cy) +0(agx+ bey +s) = 0, (A) 


prove the lines are concurrent or else all parallel. 
*(ii) If A = 0, use 11.48, Theorem IT to show that numbers 1, m, n not all 
zero exist such that 


a,l+a,m+a,zn=0, 6,14+6,.m+b,n=0, Gb+e,gm+cegn = 0 
and hence that (A) holds. Deduce the converse of (i). 


15.5 Line-pairs 
15.51 Equations which factorise linearly 
A single equation in x, y may represent two or more lines. 


(i) y2—2? = 0 can be written y = +a and therefore represents the pair 
of lines y = +2, y = —@. 

(ii) 22+ 32y+ 2y? = 0 can be factorised as (a +y) (x+2y) = 0, and so repre- 
sents the line-pair x+y = 0, x+2y = 0. 
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(ili) 2? + 3ay+ 2y?+ 32+ 5y+2 = 0 can be written (w+ y+2)(x+2y+1) = 0, 
and therefore represents the pair x+y+2=0,2+2y+1=0. 

(iv) 2° + 3a°y +4 2vy? = 0, ie. a(x+y)(x+2y) = 0, represents the three lines 
x=0,2+y=0,%+2y=0. 


In general, the equation 
(a, % + by + Cy) (4,4 + bay +) = 0 


represents the pair of lines a,2+6,y+¢, = 0, a,4+b,y+¢, = 0. For 
if (%, Yo) Satisfies either of these equations, then it satisfies the original 
one; and conversely, if (2%, yp) satisfies the given equation, then either 
Ay %y + by Yo tC, = 0 or Ag%)+bgyy4 Cy = 0 or both. | 


15.52 The locus ax? + 2hxy + by?=0 

(1) If b =0, the equation is «(ax + 2hy) = 0, representing a line- 
pair. 

If 6 + 0, the equation can be written 


y\? hly\ a 
(‘) +25 (“) TF = 0. 

When (h/b)? > a/b, i.e. h2 > ab, this quadratic has distinct roots 
y/% =m, mz, and then y = m,x or y= m,x. Hence if h? > ab, the 
equation represents two distinct lines through O. 

When /? = ab, the equation is (y/z+h/b)? = 0 and therefore repre- 
sents the single line hx+by = 0. We say conventionally that the 
equation represents two coincident lines, or a repeated line. 

When h? < ab, the quadratic for y/x has no roots. The original 
equation is satisfied solely by the values x = 0, y= 0. Hence if 
h? < ab, the equation represents the origin only. 

The three general results just given include the case b = 0 disposed 
of at the start. 

The work of 15.5 so far is valid for oblique axes; in the following we 
shall suppose the axes to be rectangular. 


(2) Angle between the lines ax? + 2hay + by? = 0. If the separate lines 
have equations y = mx, y = m,2, then the above quadratic for y/x 
has roots m1, m,. Hence 


h é 
hb? MM, = ? (i) 


M,+Ms = 


~~ OS 


and so (m,—m,)? = (m+ m,)? —4m,m, = = (h? —ad). 


o 
bo 
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The required angle is given by 
M1— Mz 2.,/(h? — ab) 


ene eae eeaD) 
2,/(h? — ab) 
=+ =e ss 
a+b 


provided a+b + 0. 
If a+b = 0, then mm, = —1 and the lines are perpendicular; and 
conversely. 


(3) Bisectors of the angles between these lines. By expressing equality 
of the perpendiculars from (x, y) to the lines y—m,x = 0, y—m,x = 0, 
the equations of the angle-bisectors are 


Y-MeC YT Met 
V(L+mj)  ~ (1 -+m§)’ 
Hence the two bisectors have equation 


(y—m,2)"  (y—max)” _ 9 
1+m? 1+m3 


i.e. (1+ m2) (y—m,x)?— (1+ m2) (y—m,x)*? = 0, 
ie. (m?-— m2) x2—2(m,—m,) (l1—m,m,) zy — (mi— m3) y? = 0. 
If m, + Mz, this reduces to 
(m+ me.) (x? —y") = 2(1 —m, m2) xy, 
i.e. by (i), h(x? —y?) = (a—b) xy. 


This equation satisfies the perpendicularity condition at the end 
of (2), as of course it should from elementary geometrical considera- 
tions. It can be written 


a ay y? 
a h 6b {|=0 
1 0 1 


15.53 The general line-pair s=0 
(1) Parallel line-patr through the origin. Write 
8 = ax? + 2hay + by? + 29x44 2fyt+e = 0. (i) 


This is the standard form of the general equation of the second degree 
in x,y. 
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If s can be factorisedt in the form 
8 = (A,x+Byy+C,) (A,e+ Boy +C,), (ii) 
then (i) represents a line-pair. By equating coefficients of the second- 
degree terms in (ii), 
a=A,A,, 2h=A,B,+A,B, b= B,B,; 
so we also have 
ax* + 2hay + by” = (A,x+ B,y) (A,%+ Boy). 
Therefore if (i) represents a line-pair, then the equation 
axz* + 2hay + by? = 0 (iii) 


represents the parallel line-pair through O. 
This fact can be used to calculate the angle between the lines (i), 
which is the same as the angle between (iii), found in 15.52 (2). 
When h? = ab, the lines (i) may be coincident or parallel; for although 
this condition implies A,: A, = B,:B,, these ratios may or may not 
be equal to C,:C,. 


(2) Necessary condition for s = 0 to represent a line-pair. 

If (i) represents a line-pair, s can be written in the form (ii); and if 
A, + Oand A, + 0 (ie. if a + 0, since a = A, A,), this means that (i), 
regarded as a quadratic in x, can be solved in the form 


o=- Fy o=—Fy-Z. (iv) 
Now (i), written as a quadratic in 2, is 
ax? + (hy +g) a+ (by® + 2fy+c) = 0, (v) 
80 % = -{- (hy +9) £ {(hy +9)? — a(by? + 2fy +c)}]. 


Hence (i) can be solved in the form (iv) if and only if the quadratic 
in y under the square-root sign is a perfect square, i.e. if 


(1? — ab) y? + 2(gh — af) y + (g?— ac) 
is a perfect square. This is so if and only if 
(gh — af)? — (h? — ab) (g° — ac) = 0, 


(which holds even when h?—ab = 0, for the condition then implies 
gh—af = 0 also), i.e. if 
a(abe + 2fgh —af® — bg? —ch?) = 0. 


{ This will not be the case in general: see 15.74. 
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Since we are assuming a + 0, the condition is 
abe + 2fgh — af? — bg? —ch* = 0. (vi) 


If a = 0 but 6 + 0, then equation (i) can similarly be solved as a 
quadratic in y, and the same condition (vi) is obtained. 
Ifa = 0, b = 0, but A + 0, equation (i) is 


2hry + 2gx+ 2fyt+c = 0, 
ae eee 


1.e. AY Eg 
which, if factorisable, is 
PY (4.9) = 
f9 _¢ 
so that }2 Oh? 
1.e. 2fgh —ch? = 0, 


and this is what condition (vi) becomes when a = b = 0. 
These are the only cases that need be considered, since if 


a=b=h=0 


then (i) would not be of second degree. We have therefore shown that 
the necessary condition for (i) to represent a pair of straight lines is (vi). 
By ex. (ii) in 11.22, (vi) can be written 


ahg 
A=|h b f{=0. (vii) 
g fe 


The determinant A is called the discriminant of s, or of equation (i). 
Remark (a). The necessary condition A = 0 is not sufficient for (1) 
to represent a line-pair. For A is zero when 


a=b=1, c=f=g=h=0, 


whereas 2?+y? has no linear factors. (A sufficient condition is in- 
dicated in Ex. 1(f), no. 19. Other ways of obtaining the necessary 
condition A = 0 appear in Ex. 9(f), no. 25 (ii); (3) below; and 15.73, 
ex. (ii).) 


(3) Point of intersection of the line-pair. In a numerical case we 
should resolve the second-degree equation into linear factors (e.g. as 
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in 10.21, ex. (ii)). For the general case (i), equations giving the point 
of intersection (sometimes called the centre or vertex of the line-pair) 
can be found as follows. 

Writing (i) in the form (v), we see that to a given value of y there 
correspond in general two values of x; but if y is the ordinate of the 
meet P, then (v) will give only one 
value of x, viz. the abscissa of P. 

Now when (v) has equal roots, that 
root is (see 1.31 (5)) 


pa fees, 


a 


so the coordinates of P satisfy 
axt+hytg = 09. (vill) 
Similarly, writing (i) as a quadratic in y, viz. 


by? + 2(ha+f)y + (ax®+ 2ga+c) = 0, 


at P we have y= ae 
i.e. hae+by+f = 0. (ix) 


Equations (viii), (ix) suffice to determine P as the point (G/C, F/C); 
see ex. (i) in 11.32 for the notation. 
Remark (f). Since (i) can also be written 


(ax+hy+g)x+ (ha+byt+f)y+ (gatfy +c) = 0, 
it follows that the coordinates of P must also satisfy 
get+fyte =0. (x) 
Equations (viii)-(x) are therefore consistent, and Corollary I (6b) 
of 11.43 gives (vii) as a necessary condition for s = 0 to represent an 
intersecting line-pair. Compare (2) above, where (vii) was shown to be 


necessary for any type of line-pair, not necessarily intersecting. Also 
see 15.73, ex. (ii). 


15.54 Line-pair joining O to the meets of the line x +my=1 and 
the locus s=0 

In general the equation s = 0 represents a curve, but the following 

argument holds in particular when the equation represents a line-pair.. 
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Consider the homogeneous equation in x, y: 
ax? + 2hay + by? + 2(ga+fy) (la+my)+c(la+my)? = 0. 


It is satisfied by the points which satisfy both the equation of the line 
and of the locus, and hence it represents some other locus through these 
points. Since the equation is homogeneous in z, y, it represents two 
lines through O. Hence it must be the equation of the required line- 
pair. 


Exercise 15(c) 
[Rectangular axes.] 


1 Find the area enclosed by the lines x? + 4zy + 2y? = Oand the linew +y = 1. 
2 Show that the area enclosed by the lines 


ax*+2hay+by2?=0 and Ix+my=1 


is 4/(h? — ab)/(am*? — 2hlm + bl*). 
3 Prove that the product of the lengths of the perpendiculars from (2%, y;) 
to the lines 


az?+2heytby2=0 is + (ax?+ 2ha,y, +by?)//{(a—b)?+ 4h}. 


4 Find the equation of the lines through O which are perpendicular to the 
lines ax? + 2hay + by? = 0. [If (x,y) lies on either of the required lines, then 
(—y, x) lies on one of the given lines. ] 


5 Find (i) the angle between, (ii) the equation of the bisectors of the angles 
between, the lines 5z?+ 2ay—4y? = 0. 

6 If the lines az?+ 2hay+by? = 0, a’2*+ 2h’xzy+b’y? = 0 have the same 
angle-bisectors, prove that h(a’ — 6’) = h’(a—b). 

7 Show that any pair of lines which has the same angle-bisectors as the pair 
ax? + 2hay + by? = 0 can be written ax? + 2hay + by? + A(z? + y?) = 0. [Use no. 6.] 

Find the equation of the pair of lines, one of which passes through (p,q), 
and whose angle-bisectors are x? —y? = 0. 

8 Show that the following equations each represent pairs of straight lines; 
find the angle between them, and their point of intersection. 

(i) 2u7+ Txy + 3y?—42—Ty+2 = 0; 
(ii) 15a? + ay —2y?+ 32—y = 0; 
(iii) vy—3x+2y—6 = 0; 
*(iv) av? + 4xy— 2Qy*+ 6x—12y—15 = 0. 

9 Write down the equations of those line-pairs through the origin which are 

perpendicular to the line-pairs in no. 8. [Use no. 4.] 
10 Find the equation of the lines joining O to the meet of x+ 2y = 3 with the 

lines 42? + 16xy— 12y?— 824 12y—3 = 0. 
*11 Show that the line 2(g—g’)x+ 2(f—/f’)y+(c—c’) = 0 is a diagonal of the 
parallelogram formed by the line-pairs s = ax? + 2hay + by? + 2ga+ 2fy+e = 0, 
8 = az*+ 2hay + by? + 29’24+ 2f’y+c’ = 0. [Consider s—s’ = 0, which is linear 
and is satisfied by the points common to s = 0, s’ = 0.] 
*12 If the line-pairs s = 0, s’ = 0 in no. 11 possess a line in common, find its 
equation. 
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15.6 The circle 


15.61 General equation of a circle; centre and radius 


Referred to rectangular axes, the equation of the circle with centre 
C(h, k) and radius r is (e—h)8+ (yb)? = 2. (i) 


When simplified, this equation is of the form 
x+y? + 29x + 2fyte = 0, (ii) 


in which the coefficients of x2 and y? are equal, and there is no xy-term. 
Conversely, by completing the square for the terms involving x and 
for those involving y, equation (ii) can be written 


(x+g9)P+(ytfP = 9 +f?—c. 
If g?+f?-c > 0, this represents the circle with centre (—g, —f) and 
radius ,/(g?+f%—c). If g?+f2—c = 0, it represents the single point 


(—g, —f); and if g?+f2-c < 0, the equation does not represent any 
locus. 


Example* 


Referred to oblique axes at angle w, the circle with centre C(h, k) and radius r 
has equation 
(w—h)? + (y—k)? + 2(x—h) (y—k) cosw = 7°, 


which is of the form 
xv? + y? + 2ry cosw + 2gx+ 2fyte = 0. 


15.62 Circle on diameter P, P, 


Let P(x, y) be any point on the required circle; then P,P 1 P,P, 
by ‘angle in a semicircle’. Since 


gradient of P, P = a, and gradient of P,P = ie 
Ser 


x =a" 


hence Se 1, 
L—-X, U—Iy 
i.e. (% — 21) (% — 2X2) + (Y—Y1) (Y—Yo) = 9. (iil) 


This equation, which is satisfied by the coordinates of any point P on 
the circle, is therefore the equation required. (See also Ex. 15(/), 
no. 15.) 
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15.63 Tangent at P, 


Let P,(x,, y,) be a given point on the circle (ii) in 15.61. Then since 
the tangent at P, is perpendicular to the radius CP,, and CP, has 
gradient (y,+f)/(z,+g), the equation of the tangent is 


M4+9 
—Yy,=- X—X), 
¥Y—-Y Wt wa 1) 
i.e. Y(Y¥stf) —yi—fyit «(44 +9) —xj—gu, = 9, 
nes wt, + yy, toutfy = ai+yitgr t+ iy. 


Since P, lies on the circle, 
x2 + y? + 29x, 4+ 2fy, +e = 0, 
and so the equation of the tangent at P, can be written 
way + yy, +9x+fy = —9t1—fy—¢, 
i.e. ety +yyitge+a)tfy+yi)te = 9. (iv) 
Remark. This result can be remembered by the following rule of 


alternate suffixes. ‘Write xx for x”, x + for 2x, etc., in the equation of 
he circle: 
eer ant yy+g(zt+x)+fiyty)t+e = 90; 
and attach the suffix 1 to alternate variables.’ 
It should be emphasised that this rule is only an aid to memory, 
and certainly does not constitute a proof that (iv) is the equation of 
the tangent at P,. Other applications will appear in later chapters. 


Example 


Find the condition for the line lx +my = n to touch the circle (ii). 
The line will be a tangent if and only if the perpendicular from the centre 
(—g, —f) to it is equal to the radius ,/(g?+f?—c): 
—lg—mf—n 
+ — 2 2 ; 
i.e., on squaring, (lg +mf+n)? = (g?+f2—c) (2+m?). 


15.64 Chord of contact from P, 

If P, is outside the circle, two tangents can be drawn from f;; if 
their points of contact are P,, P,, then the whole line P,P, is called the 
chord of contact of tangents from P,. We now find the equation of this 
chord. 


40 GPMII 
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For simplicity we consider the circle z*+ y? = a, whose centre is 
the origin. The tangent P,P, at P, has equation 


Uy + YYg = a. 
Since P, lies on this line, 
Uy L,+Y,Yo = a? 


which shows that the coordinates x = 2,, y = y, satisfy the equation 
e+ yy = a, 


i.e. that P, lies on the line zz, + yy, = a’. 


Py 


Py 


P, 
Fig. 156 


Similarly, P, lies on this same line, which must therefore be the 

chord P,P,. Hence the chord of contact from P, to 77+ y? = a? is 
UL, + YY, = a. 
The same argument applied to the general circle 
x?+y%+ 29u+ 2fytc =0 
shows that the chord of contact from P, has equation 
wn, + yy, + 9(@ +2) +flyt+yi) +e = 9, 

i.e. (x, +9)a+(y, +f) yt (gr, +fy, +0) = 9. 

Remark. The equation 2x7,+yy, =a" has two quite distinct 
meanings according to whether P, lies on the circle x?+y? = a? or 
outside it. When P, lies on the circle, it represents the tangent at P,; 


when P, lies outside, it represents the chord of contact from P,. Similar 
remarks apply to the general case. See also (1), (2) in 15.65. 


Examples 
(i) Find the equation of the tangents from O to x? + y? + 29x+ 2fy+e = 0. 
The chord of contact from O (fig. 157) has equation 
get+fyt+e = 0. 
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As in 15.54, consider the equation- 


x2 + y? + 2( ga + fy) (-=*) tof -2 He)’ 6; 


which reduces to c(a? + y*) = (gx +fy)?. 


It is satisfied by the points common to the circle and line, i.e. by the points 
of contact of the tangents from O. It is homogeneous of degree 2 in x,y, and 
therefore represents a line-pair. Hence it represents the pair of tangents from O. 


y 


B P, 


Fig. 157 Fig. 158 


(ii) Pair of tangents from P, to x*+y? = a?. 
When P, is given, let P, be any other point in the plane. Any point on P, P, 
will divide it in some ratio &:1, and hence will have coordinates 


(= +kha, ly,+ | 


l+k ° I+k 
This point will lie on the circle if 


(* + =) : (* Ba i) = a’, 


l+k l+k 

ie. (a2 + y2 — a?) k® + 2(x,%. + Yr Yo — a?) kl + (ai + y?—a?)l? = 0. (v) 
This quadratic gives two values for the ratio & : 1, which correspond to the points 
A, B where the line P,P, cuts the circle; the two values are P,A: AP, and 
P,B:BP, (fig. 158). Equation (v) is known as Joachimsthal’s ratio quadratic 
for the circle z2+y? = a?. 

If P, lies on either tangent from P,, then the points A, B will coincide, and 
hence (v) will have equal roots k:1, so that 

(xi + yi — a?) (we+Yy3—@?) = (412+ Y2—2*)*. 
This equation shows that the point P,(2,, y,) lies on the locus 
(ai +y{—a*) (2? +y?—a?) = (ar, + yy, —a*)?, 


which must therefore be the combined equation of the tangents from P,, 
i.e. of the pair of tangents. See also 15.73, ex. (i). 


15.65 Examples; polar 


(1) Tangents at the intersections of the circle x?+y? = a*® with variable chords 
through P, meet on the line xx, + yy, = a. 


40-2 
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Let the tangents at the extremities A, B of the chord AB through P, meet 
at P,. Then by 15.64, AB has equation 


Ute + YY, = a. 
Since P, lies on this line, 
Ly Let Yi Yo = 


and this shows that P, lies on the line 27,7+y,y = a. 


P, 
Fig. 159 Fig. 160 


If P, lies inside the circle, the locus of P, is the complete line, which lies 
entirely outside the circle. If P, lies outside, the locus of P, is that part of the 
line which is outside the circle. 


(2) A variable chord through P, meets the circle x2+y? = a® at A, B; P, is 
chosen so that P,, P, divide AB in the same ratio (one internally, the other extern- 
ally).{ Show that P, lies on the line xa, + yy, = a’. 

Since by hypothesis AP,: P,B = AP,: P,B,hencealsoP,A:AP,=P,B:BP, 
so that A, B divide the line P, P, internally and externally in the same ratio, 
say tk’:l’. 


Fig. 161 Fig. 162 


Hither point A, B dividing P,P, in the ratio k:1 has coordinates of the form 
det + katy Hates) 
l+k ]’ +k J? 
+ P, and P, are said to divide AB harmonically. 
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and lies on 27+ y? = a*; hence equation (v) of 15.64, ex. (ii) holds, and its roots 
are +k’:l’. Since their sum is zero, 
Xo +YLYo —-a@= 0. 
Hence P, lies on the line x, 7+y,y = a?. 
If P, lies inside the circle, the locus of P, is the whole line, which lies com- 


pletely outside the circle. If P, lies outside, the locus of P, is that part of the 
line which lies within the circle. 


(3) Definitions. We now unify the complementary results in (1), (2). 

The whole line xx, + yy, = a? is called the polar of P, wo z?+y? = a?. 

P, is called the pole of the line xz, + yy, = a? wo 2? +y? = a*. 
Remarks 


(a) If P, lies outside the circle, the polar coincides with the chord of contact 
from P). 

(f) If P, lies on the circle, the polar coincides with the tangent at P,. 

(y) The polar exists for every point except the centre (0, 0). 

(0) Reciprocal property. If the polar of P, passes through P, then the polar 
of P, passes through P,. (For if vz7,+ yy, = a? passes through (x2, y¥2), then 
L_%+Yey, = a", which shows that P, lies on vz, + yy, = a’, the polar of P,.) 


15.66 Orthogonal circles 


(1) The angle between two intersecting circlest is the angle between 
their tangents at a common point. (It is easy to prove geometrically 
that the angles at the two intersections are equal.) 

If these tangents are perpendicular, the circles are orthogonal. In 
this case the tangent to one circle is a radius of the other. 


(2) Condition for P 
v+y?+ 29x+ 2fy+c = 0, 


vi+y?+2q’e+ 2f'y+c’ =0 c 
to be orthogonal. G 
The centres are C(—g, —f) and C’(—g’, —f’), Fig. 163 


and the radii are ,/(g?+f?—c), J/(9’+f’%-c’). 

If the circles cut orthogonally at P, the triangle CPC’ is right- 
angled at P, and so C'C? = CP2+.0'P?, 
Le. g—-9'P+(f-f'? = (9 +f?—c)+ (97 +f?7—-e’), 
i.e. 2g¢' + 2ff’ =c+c’. 

Conversely, when this condition is satisfied, then by adding 

gitg2+frtf” 
+ The general definition was given in 5.72. 
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to both sides the previous equation is obtained; hence by the converse 
of the theorem of Pythagoras, triangle C’PC is right-angled at P. 

The condition is therefore both necessary and sufficient for ortho- 
gonality. 


Example 
Prove that in general there is only one circle orthogonal to three given circles. 
If the given circles are 
et+y2+29,c0+2f-ytco¢=90 (r= 1, 2,3), 
we require to find g, f, c for which 
2991 + 2ffi—¢ = G1, 
2992+ 2ff2—¢ = Ce, 


and 2993+ 2ffs—¢ = Cg. 
If the determinant 


nih i 
A=/|g. f, 1 
9, fg 1 


is non-zero, then this system of three equations for the three unknowns g, f, c 
can be solved uniquely by Cramer’s rule (11.41). The condition A + 0 means 
that the three centres are not collinear (15.16, ex.) and that no two centres 
coincide; this is the situation ‘in general’. 


Exercise 15(d) 


1 Write down the equation of the circle through O whose centre is (p,q). 
Prove that the tangent at O is pr+qy = 0. [Use ‘tangent | radius’.] 

2 Show that the chord of x? + y? = a? whose mid-point is (x, y,) has equation 
ety + yy, = ci+y?. [If P is any point of the required chord, OP, | PP,.] 

3 Prove that the mid-points of those chords of 2?+¥y?+ 2ga%+2fy+c=0 
which pass through P, lie on the circle (c—2,)(x+g)+(y—y,) (yt+f) = 0. 
[CM 1 CP,.] 

4 (i) Find the equation of the chord P,P, of z?+y? = a?. Deduce the 
equation of the tangent at P,. (ii) Also find the tangent at P, by using Calculus. 

5 Ifle+my = n touches x?+y? = a*, find its point of contact. [xa +yy, = a* 
and la+my = n are the same line if x,/1 = y,/m = a?/n.] 

6 Find the condition for y = mx+c to touch z?+y? = a*, and deduce that 
the lines y = mx ta,/(1+m*) touch the circle for all values of m. 

7 (i) Find the condition for the chord of contact of tangents from P, to 
x? +y? = a? to subtend a right-angle at O. (ii) What is the locus of the meet of 
perpendicular tangents to 2?+y? = a?? 

8 (i) Show geometrically that, when they exist, the direct common tangents 
of two circles divide the line of centres externally in the ratio of the radii. What 
is the corresponding result for the transverse common tangents? 

(ii) Use (i) to find the equations of the direct and transverse common 
tangents to (w— 15)?+ y? = 64, (w—2)?+y? = 9. [If a tangent meets the line of 
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centres at (A,0), its equation is y = m(a—A) where m is chosen so that the 
perpendicular to this line from either centre is equal to the corresponding 
radius. | 


Prove that the direct common tangents to 
(z-aP+yr =r}, (w—a,?+y? =73 
have equation = {(r, — 1) ®&— (4 7, — 427) }? = {(a, — Ag)? — (71-172). 


Find the equation of the transverse common tangents. 
10 If the line of centres of 


xi+y%+2gn+2fyteo=0, x? +y?+29’r+2fytec’ =0 
cuts the axes at A, B, show that the circle on diameter AB is 
(9-9) (f—-f’) (ae? +y*) = (of -9'f) 9-9’) @— (ff) y}- 
*11 A variable circle passes through the meet O of two given lines, and makes 


intercepts OP, OQ such that m.OP+n.0Q = 1. Prove that this circle passes 
through another fixed point. [Use oblique axes.] 


12 A circle passes through (h, k) and cuts orthogonally the circle 
xv®* + y2+ 29gn + 2fyte = 0. 
Prove that its centre lies on the line 
Wh+g)xt+Wk+f)y =hV+k*-c. 
13 Find the equation of the circle orthogonal to x? +y?+ 2% —2y+1 = 0 and 
x? +424 4 —4y+3 = 0 and whose centre lies on the line 32 —y—2 = 0. 
14 Find the equation of the circle orthogonal to 


e+y=5, 2+y?+6e+1=0 and x*+y?-—4a—4y+7=0. 
15 Prove that an angle between the circles 
sSxrtty?+2or+2fyt+o=0, s Sax*+y?429'x+2f’yt+e’ =0 
(supposed to intersect) is given by 
299° + 2ff' —¢—e' 
BMG +f) MG *+F2—C), 


16 If s=0, s’ = 0 are the circles in no. 15, prove that s+ As’ = 0 is also the 
equation of a circle for any constant A except A = — 1. What is the interpretation 
when A = —1? If s, s’ intersect, explain why s+ As’ = 0 passes through their 
common points for all A. (As A varies we obtain a system or family of circles.) 

17 Ifa circle o = 0 cuts s = 0, s’ = 0 orthogonally, prove that it also cuts 
orthogonally each member of the system s+ As’ = 0. Interpret the case A= — 1 
by first showing that the centre of o lies on the line s—s’ = 0. 

18 Prove that the length of a tangent from P, to «?+y?+ 2gr+ 2fy+c=0 
is /(zi + yj t+ 29a, + 2fy, +¢). 

19 (i) Prove that a point P such that the tangents from it to the circles s, 3’ 
are equal (notation of no. 15) lies on the line 2(g—g’)x+2(f—f’)y+(e—e’) = 0, 
io. s—s’ = 0. 

(ii) Show that the locus of P is the whole line if s, s’ do not intersect. When 
they do intersect, show that s—s’ = 0 is their common chord and that the 
locus of P is only that part of this line which is outside both circles. 


cos @ = 
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20 Find the equation of the circle which passes through (—3,2) and the 
points of intersection of the circles 3a? + 3y?+ 2a—Ty—6 = 0,27+y?+y—2 = 0. 
[Use no. 16.] 

21 Find the equation of the circle whose diameter is the common chord of 
the circles x? + y?— 24 +2y+3 = 0, 5a?+ 5y?-xv%+ 7y—12 = 0. 


15.7. Conics 


15.71 Definitions 


The locus of a point P in a plane such that the ratio of its distance 
from a given point S to its distance from a given line d is constant is 
called a conic. 

The point S is called the focus, the line d the directrix, and the con- 
stant (denoted by e) the eccentricity of the conic. According as e = 1, 
the conic is called an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola; e is essentially 
positive. 

If M is the foot of the perpendicular from P to the line d, the 
definition is equivalent to the relation 


SP =e.PM. 


The name ‘conic’ is an abbreviation for ‘conic section’. Originally 
the ellipse, parabola and hyperbola were obtained as the sections made 
by a plane drawn perpendicular to any one generator of right circular 
cones with acute, right and obtuse vertical angles respectively. Later 
they were defined by different sections of the same right circular cone, 
the ellipse, parabola and hyperbola being respectively the curves of 
section by a plane making an angle with the base less than, equal to, 
or greater than that made by the generators. If the cone is a double 
one, the hyperbola will consist of two separate parts or branches. 
A plane parallel to the base will give a circular section; one through 
the axis of the cone will give two intersecting lines (the generators in 
that plane); one touching the cone along a generator will give a single 
line; while a plane through the vertex but not cutting the cone else- 
where will give a single point. Hence with this approach, a circle, 
a line-pair, a single line, and a single point are all conic sections. 

It can be proved} that, for each plane which gives an elliptic, para- 
bolic, or hyperbolic section, there exists in that plane a fixed point S 
and a fixed line d such that any point P on the curve satisfies the law 
SP =e.PM; i.e. these ‘conic sections’ have the focus-directrix 
properly and are therefore ‘conics’ in the sense of our definition. 


+ We shall not do so in this book. 
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15.72 The equation of every conic is of the second degree 


If the fixed point S is (p,q) and the fixed line d is lxa+my+n = 0, 
the definition SP? = e?. PM? becomes 
(la+my+ n)? 
(x—p) + (y—9)? = ae 
When simplified, this is clearly of second degree in z, y. 

In our definition we made no reference 
to the relative positions of S and d. In 
particular, if we suppose S lies on d, we 
may choose d for y-axis and the perpen- 
dicular at S for x-axis. Then, if P(x, y) is 
any point on the locus, the definition 
SP? = e?.PM? is expressed by 


Fig. 164 


xt+y? = e747, Le. y? = (e?—1) 27. 


According as e 21, this equation represents a line-pair through 8S, 
the (repeated) line y = 0, or the single point S(0, 0). 

Hence, consistently with our definitions, we must regard an inter- 
secting line-pair as a degenerate hyperbola (since e > 1 for both), a 
single line as a degenerate parabola (e = 1 for both), and a single point 
as a degenerate ellipse (e < 1 for both). These conclusions agree with 
our remarks in 15.71 about particular ‘conic sections’. The classifica- 
tion of a pair of parallel lines will be mentioned in Ex. 16 (e), no. 26 (ii); 
for the carcle, see 17.17. 


We now turn to the more difficult converse problem of interpreting 
the general second-degree equation 


ax? + thay + by? ++ 2gx+ 2fy+e = 0 


by showing that this equation can be reduced to certain standard 
forms. We shall eventually prove that every equation of the second 
degree represents a conic (including the degenerate cases just men- 
tioned), a parallel line-pair, a circle, or nothing. 


15.73 Change of coordinate axes 


(1) Whena locusis specified by some property (suchasSP = e. PM), 
we express this as an equation between the coordinates of any point 
(2, y) on the locus, referred to a pair of coordinate axes. Some choices 
of axes (e.g. those having regard to symmetry of the locus) will lead 
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to a simpler equation than others. Hence, when an equation wo one 
set of axes is given, it is often desirable to change the axes in order to 
simplify the equation. This can be done by 

(a) changing the origin, leaving the directions of the axes unaltered 
(a translation of axes); 

(6) changing the direction of the axes, leaving the origin unaltered 
(a rotation of axes); 

(c) both together. 

Remark. When a problem involves equations of two or more loci, 
in general it is possible to simplify only one of the equations in this 
way; e.g. see 16.12, ex. (ii). 


Fig. 165 


(2) Change of origin. If the new origin O’ is taken at the point (h, k), 
then the point P whose coordinates were (x,y) now has coordinates 


x,y’) given by xv’ =a-h, y =y-k. 


Thus, to change the origin to the point (h,k) we substitute x' +h for x 
and y’ +k for y: the locus whose equation wo axes Oz, Oy is f(x, y) = 0 
becomes f(z’ +h, y' +k) = 0 wo axes O'x’, O'y’. 

We usually omit the dashes in the new equation, and say that 
f(x, y) = 0 becomes f(~+h,y+k) = 0. 

The above work remains valid for oblique axes; an example occurred 
in 15.16 (2). 


Examples 
(i) Pair of tangents from P, to x? +y? = a*. (Cf. 15.64, ex. (ii).) 
Changing the origin to P,(x,,y,), the equation of the circle becomes 
(e+ 04)? +(y+y1)? = a, 
i.e. e+ y2+ 2a, 0+ 2y, y+ (ai+y?—a?) = 0. 
The equation of the pair of tangents from the new origin is (see 15.64, ex. (i)) 
(xi + yi—a?) (a? +y?) = (ae+y,y)*. 
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Referred to the original axes, this equation becomes 


(ai + yi — a?) {((% — 2)? +(y—Yy,)} = {a(t — 2) +y(y—-Y%)}, 


i.e. (ei + yj — a?) {(2? + y? — a?) + (ai + yj — a?) — 2(2a, + yy —a*)} 
= {(wa, + yy, — 27) — (xi + yf—a*)}?, 
i.e. (xi +y{—a*) (a? +y?— a?) = (2a, +yy,—a*)?. 


(ii) Point of intersection of the line-pair ax? + 2hay + by? + 2gx + 2fy+c = 0. 


Suppose the lines meet at P,(z,, y,). Changing the origin to P,, the equation 
becomes 


Ae +24)? + 2h(x +2) (yY+y:) + Oy +y,)? + 29(e +21) + 2flyt+y:) +e = 0, 
i.e. ax? + 2hay + by? + 2(ax, thy, +9) x+2(ha,+by,+f)y 
+ (ani + 2hazy, + by} + 29x, + 2fy, +c) = 0. 


Since the new origin is the meet of the lines, this equation must involve only 
terms in x?, xy and y? (15.52(1)). Hence we must have 


atthy,+g=0, ha, tby,t+f=0, 
and ax? + Qh, y, + by? + 29x, + 2fy, +c = 0. 


The first two equations determine P,. As in Remark () in 15.53 (3), the third 
is equivalent to gz, +fy, +c = 0. 


Fig. 166 


(3) Rotation of axes through angle 0. Let the point P, whose co- 
ordinates wo Oz, Oy are (x,y), have coordinates (x’, y’) referred to 
the new axes Ox’, Oy’, where 


202’ =0 and xOP= op. 
If OP = r, then from triangle OPN, 
x = rcos(0+¢) =rcosé cosé—rsin# sing 


= 2’ cosd—y’ sind 
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since from triangle OPN’, x’ = rcos¢ and y’ = rsing. Similarly, 
y = rsin(0+¢) =rsiné cosd+rcos6 sing 
=z'sind+y’ cosé. 


Thus, to rotate the axes through angle 0 we substitute x’ cos0 —y’ sin 8 
for x and x' sin 0+ y' cos 6 for y: the locus f(z, y) = 0 becomes 


f(xcos@—ysin @, xsin@+ycos@) = 0. 


The reverse transformation can be obtained 
either by solving the above two equations for 2’, y’, in terms of x, y; 
or by writing — 6 for 0 and interchanging (z’,y’), (xz, y) in the 
above equations; 
or by considering 
a’ =rcos{(@+¢)-O=..., y =rsin{(O+¢)-=.... 
Both transformations can be read off from the scheme 


, , 


v y 
x |cos0? —sin@ 
y | sin@  cosé 


(4) Change of both origin and direction of axes. By combining the 
substitutions found in (2), (3) we see that, under the most general 
change of rectangular axes, the locus whose equation is f(x,y) = 0 
Pecomes f(xcosO—ysinO +h, xsind+ycos0+k) = 0. 

It follows that such a change of axes leaves the degree of any poly- 
nomial equation unaltered. For, instead of the linear function x, we have 
substituted the linear function # cos 6 — ysin 6 +h, and similarly for y; 
to powers and products of linear functions correspond powers and 
products of the same degree. 


15.74 Reduction of s=0 to standard forms 
By rotating the axes through angle 6, the equation 
8 = az? + 2hay + by? + 297+ 2fy+c=0 (i) 
becomes 
a(x cos 0 —ysin 0)? + 2h(xcos 0 — y sin @) (x sin + y cos 0) 
+ b(x sin 6 + y cos 0)? + 29(a” cos 6 — ysin 8) 
+2f(~sind+ycos@)+c=0, (ii) 
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in which the coefficient of xy is 


— 2a cos @ sin 8 + 2h(cos? 6 — sin? 0) + 2b cos @ sind 
= 2(b—a)sin 0 cos 6 + 2h cos 20 
= (b—a)sin 20 + 2hcos 20. 


If b—a + 0, this will be zero when 6 satisfies 


2h os 
tan 26 = ry 3 (iil) 
if b—a = 0, it will be zero when cos 20 = 0; i.e. 0 = 37. Giving 0 the 
value between + 47 satisfying the appropriate condition, equation (ii) 


takes the form Ax? + By? + 2Gx+2Fy+C = 0, (iv) 


where A, B,C, F, Gareknownintermsof a, b,c, f, 9, hsince 0isso known. 
The following cases now arise. 

(a) If A + 0 and B + 0, then by completing the square, (iv) can 
be written 


G\? BY? 2 Ge ke 
4(«+5) +Bly+5) See pe (v) 
By changing the origin to the point (—G/A, — F/B), (v) becomes 
Az? + By? =A, (vi) 


where A = G?/A+ F?/B—C. 

If A + 0, this can be written in one of the — 

2 y 2 y? 2 y? 

according as A/A, B/A are both positive, of opposite sign,t or both 
negative. 

If A = 0, (vi) can be put into one of the forms 

ata? By? = 0, ara? + fy? = 0 

according as A, B have opposite or the same signs. 

(6) If A = 0, B + 0 and G + 0, equation (iv) can be written 


By+5) +26(2+ 54 oh ie so) = 0. (vil) 
B 2G 2BG 
Changing the origin to the point 
C. ke 
(-s6* ane -3)> 


+ The case —2?/a?+y?/82=1 can be brought to the second form shown by 
rotating the axes through angle jz. 


—I 
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(vii) reduces to By? + 2Gx = 0, 
i.e. y= Be. (viii) 


(c) If A =G = Oand B + 0, equation (iv) becomes 
By? +2Fy+C = 0, 


which represents two parallel lines, a repeated line, or nothing, 
according as F2 = BC. 

(q) IfB=0,A+0,F +0, orifB =F =0, A + 0, then by trans- 
forming equation (iv) by rotating the axes through 47, we obtain 
the cases considered in (5), (c). 

We cannot have A = B = 0, for then (iv) would not be of second 
degree, and hence (see 15.73 (4)) neither would (i). Thus all admissible 
possibilities have been considered. 

It has now been shown that, by a suitable change of axes, the 
general equation (i) of second degree can be reduced to one of the 
following standard forms: 


id y 2 y 
y? = fax, oat Re 1, a2 Be 1, 
2 2 
oat Sly Cert ey So 
y = at/(0?—£). 


Clearly the fourth equation represents nothing; the fifth represents 
an intersecting line-pair, a repeated line, or a single point; and the 
sixth represents a pair of parallel lines, a repeated line, or nothing. 
The following three chapters are respectively concerned with the 
first three loci, which will be proved to be ‘conics’ in the sense of the 
definition given in 15.71: see 16.11, 17.12 and 17.13. 


Exercise 15(e) 


1 By a change of origin, the points (— 1,3), (4, —2) become (a, 5), (3, f); 
find a, f. 

2 Find the new equation of the locus x? — xy — 6y? — 3a +14y—4 = 0 when 
the origin is changed to (2, 1). 

3 Find the new equation of the locus x? — y? = a? when the axes are rotated 
through angle 47. 

4 By rotating the axes through angle a, show that p in the equation 
xcosa+ysina = p is the length of the perpendicular from O to this line. 

5 Find through what angle the axes must be rotated so that the equation 
Tx? + 4ry—y? = 1 becomes of the form ax? + by? = 1. 
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6 Change the origin to (1,0) and then rotate the axes through the acute 
angle whose tangent is }, for the equation 
432? — 48ay + 57y? + 86x— 48y +18 = 0. 
7 Show that the centroid of a lamina, as defined in 7.81, does not depend on 
the choice of coordinate axes. [Wo the new axes the centroid is given by 


1 1 
a= rae = 7 | (P08 +ysin d+ hyd = Zcos0+Yysind +h, 


and similarly for ¥’. Thus (2’ ,y’) is the point (2, y) referred to the new axes. ] 


Miscellaneous Exercise 15(/f) 


1 If the pomts (aé?, at’), (ai2,at3), (ai?,at3) are collinear, prove that 
tats tigt; +t,t, = 0. Conversely, show that when this condition is satisfied the 
three points are collinear. [Use theory of equations.] 

2 Find the condition that the four distinct points (ké,, k/i,), r= 1, 2,3, 4, 
shall be concyclic. Show also that no three of these points can be collinear. 

3 Show that a necessary condition for concurrence of the lines 
xcos3a+y—acosa=0, xcos3f+y—acosf =0, xcos3y+y—acosy = 0 
is cosa+cos f#+cosy = 0, and prove that this condition is also sufficient. 

4 If the line-pairs az? + 2hay + by? = 0, a’x? + 2h’ay + b’y? = 0 have a line in 
common, prove (ab’ —a’b)? + 4(ah’ — a’h) (bh’ —b’h) = 0. [Use 10.42 (1).] 

5 If one of the lines ax?+ 2hay + by? = 0 is perpendicular to one of the lines 
a’x* + 2h’xy + b’y*? = 0, prove (aa’ — bb’)? + 4(ah’ + b’h) (a’h + bh’) = 0. 

6 If the lines 7?—2pzy—y? = 0 and 2?+ 2qry—y? = 0 are such that one 
pair bisects the angles between the other pair, prove pq = 1. 

7 If le+my+n=0 and az*+2hxy+by? = 0 form an isosceles triangle, 
prove that h(i? —m?*) = (a—b) lm. Find also the further condition if this triangle 
is equilateral. [The line is parallel to an angle-bisector of the pair, so its gradient 
—1/m aust satisfy {1 —(y/x)*}/(a—b) = (y/z)/h.] 

8 If axz*+ 2hay + by? + 292+ 2fy+c = 0 represents a pair of lines meeting at 
A, and parallel lines are drawn through O to meet these at B, C, find the equa- 
tions of the diagonalsOA, BC of the parallelogramso formed. Ifthe parallelogram 
is a square, prove a+b = 0 and A(g?—f?) = fg(a—b). [OB | OC and OA | BC.] 

9 Prove that the equation m(2*°— 3zy?)+y?—3z*y = 0 represents three 
straight lines equally inclined to one another. [In polar coordinates the equation 
is m = tan 30. Writing m = tan 3a, the three lines are 0 = a+4r7,r = 0,1, 2.] 

10 If A, B, C are fixed and PA? + PB*+ PC? is constant, prove that the locus 
of P is a circle whose centre is the centroid of triangle ABC. [Choose O at this 
centroid; then 2, = 0 = Ly,.] 

11 Find the centre and radius of the incircle of the triangle whose sides are 

4n—3y+2a=0, 3¢—4y+12a=0, 32+4y—12a = 0. 
12 Prove that for all constants A and p, the circle 
(w—a)(w@—a+A)+(y—B)(y—P+4) =7? 
bisects the circumference of (a#— a)?+(y—)? = 7?. 
Find the equation of the circle which bisects the circumference of 
x+y?+2y—3 =0 
and touches the line x—y = 0 at the origin. 
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13 Show that the line (v—a) cos @+ ysin @ = r touches the circle 
(z-aP+y =r, 


and state the coordinates of the point of contact. 

A pair of parallel tangents is drawn to a given circle, and another pair per- 
pendicular to these is drawn to a second circle of equal radius. Prove that each 
diagonal of the square formed by the four tangents passes through a fixed point. 


14 All members of a family of circles pass through two given points. Prove 
that the common chords of these circles and a fixed circle not belonging to the 
family are concurrent. 

15 Write down the equation of the line-pair through P, and P, which is 
parallel to (i) Oy; (ii) Ox. Explain why the locus 


(w— x1) (x—2%_.)+(y—%) (Y—Ya) = 0 
passes through the vertices of the rectangle formed by these line-pairs, and 
deduce that this locus is the circle on diameter P, P,. 
16 If the orthogonal circles 
ety +2g,2+2fiyto =0, w+y'+ 29,074 2f,yt+c, = 0 
have centres A, B and cut at C, D, prove that the circle through A, B, C, Dis 
2(x? + y") + 2(91 +92) e+ 2fi they + (4 +Cg) = 0. 
If the equation of the circle on diameter CD is written in the form 
arty? +204 Wry +c, + A{2(g, — G2) e+ 2(f, —fe) y+ (C1 —Ce)} = 0, 

prove A = —7r?/AB? where 1, is the radius of the first circle. 

17 Find the equation of the line-pair joining O to the meets of the lines 
4x? — l5xy — 4y?+ 392+ 65y—169 = 0 and «+ 2y = 5. Show that the quadri- 
lateral having the first pair and also the second pair as adjacent sides is cyclic, 
and find the equation of its circumcircle. 

18 Show that the line-pair joining O to the meets A, B of the linelx+my = 1 
with the conic ax? + by? = 1 has equation 

(a — 1?) 2? — 2lmay + (b —m?) y? = 0. 
If AOB is a right-angle, deduce that AB touches the circle (a + b) (22+ y?) = 1, 


19 Find the equation of the line-pair joining O to the meets of lxe+my = 1 
and the circle 2?+y?+ 2gx+2fy+c = 0. Hence find the coordinates of the 
circumcentre of the triangle formed by lx+my = 1 and the lines 


ax* + 2hay + by? = 0. 
If the lines az? + 2hxvy+ by? = 0 vary, but remain equally inclined to the 

axes, show that the cireumcentre varies on a fixed line through O. 

20 Explain why the equation 

(a? + 2hay + y?) + (Aw + py) (at+y+1) = 0 

represents a locus passing through the vertices of the triangle formed by the 
lines 2? + 2hay+y? = 0, x+y+1= 0. Deduce the equation of the circumcircle 
of this triangle, and show that this circle is orthogonal to the circumcircle of 
the triangle formed by the lines ax? + 2kay+ay? = 0,x—-y+1=0. 

21 Obtain the equation of the lines joining O to the points of intersection of 
x—y = b with the curve 2° +y' = 3azy. 
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THE PARABOLA 


16.1 The locus y?=4ax 


16.11 Focus-directrix property 
Since the equation y? = 4az can be written in the form 


(x—a)?+y* = (2 +a)?, 


any point P(x, y) on the locus is such that SP? = PM*, where S is the 
point (a, 0) and PI is the perpendicular from P to the line x+a = 0. 
Hence by the definition in 15.71, the locus y*? = 4axz is a parabola with 
focus (a, 0) and directrix x+a = 0. 

It is symmetrical about Ox because 
the equation is unaltered by replacing 
y by —y; Ox is called the axis of the 
parabola, and O is the vertex. Without 
loss of generality we may always 
suppose a > 0; x is then positive for 
all points on the curve. The parabola 
meets Oy where x = 0 and hence y = 0; 
it therefore touches Oy at O, and Oy is 
called the tangent at the vertex. Fig. 167 

The chord LL’ through S at right- 
angles to the axis is called the latus rectum; its equation is = a, and 
it cuts the curve at the points (a, + 2a), so that its length is 4a. 

Remark. The equation y? = 4axz also shows that the square of the 
distance of P(x, y) from Ox is proportional to its distance from the per- 
pendicular line Oy. The locus of a point satisfying this condition is 
therefore a parabola. 


16.12 Parametric representation 
For any point (x, y) of y? = 4az other than (0, 0), 


> a 
a =o t, say, 
so that y = 2at and 2 = aé*; (0,0) is also given thus when ¢ = 0. 
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Hence each point on y? = 4ax has coordinates of the form (aé?, 2at), 
for just one value of ¢. Also each value of ¢ determines exactly one 
point of the curve. The equations 


z=al’, y= 2at (i) 


therefore give a proper parametric representation (see 1.61); they 
can also be written wiyia = #12621. (ii) 

The point P(aé?, 2at) is briefly referred to as the point t of the curve; 
tis the parameter of P. By using these coordinates, the condition that 
P lies on the curve is automatically satisfied without reference to the 
cartesian equation; cf. the Remark in 16.21. 


Examples 


(i) Fund the condition for the chord joining the points t,, t, to be a focal chord 
(i.e. to pass through the focus). 
Any line through the focus (a, 0) has an equation of the form 


Ua—a)+my = 0. 

This cuts the curve at points ¢ for which 
Wat? —a) +m. 2at = 0. 
It will be the chord ¢, ¢, if the roots of this quadratic in ¢ are ¢, and t,. Since the 
product of the roots is — 1, the required condition is t,t, = —1. 
This necessary condition for a focal chord is also sufficient. For if t,t, = —1, 

then ¢, and ¢, are the roots of a quadratic equation of the form 

pt? + 2qt—p = 0, 
which shows that the points 4, t, lie on the line px+qy—ap = 0, and this 
clearly goes through the focus (a, 0). 


(ii) Concyclie points on the parabola. A circlet 
xu? + y? + 297+ 2fy+te = 0 
cuts the parabola at points ¢ which satisfy} 
at! + 404 + 2agt? + 4aft+e = 0, 
ie. at! + 2a(2a +g) 2+ 4aft+c = 0. 


Since this equation is quartic in ¢, a circle and parabola can intersect in at 
most four points. In real algebra a quartic equation has four, two, or no roots 
(some or all of which may coincide); hence (ignoring possible coincidences) the 
number of intersections is four, two, or none. 


7 Since we are already taking the equation of the parabola in the simple standard 
form y? = 4az, we are not entitled to choose axes so that the equation of the circle 
also takes a simple form (such as «?+y? =r*). Simplification of the equation of the 
circle would complicate that of the parabola. 

~ When discussing the intersections of two loci it is usually most convenient to 
employ the cartesian equation of one and the parametric equations of the other, 
as here. 
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Suppose there are four intersections, given by t = t,t, ts,t,. Then these 
numbers are the roots of the above quartic; and since the term in # is absent, 
we have t tty tt, +t, = 0. 


This necessary condition for concyclic points on the parabola is also sufficient. 
In a general way this can be seen because three points of the curve determine 
a unique circle, and one condition is required for this circle to pass through a 
fourth point of the curve. In detail, given the four numbers ¢,, ¢,, t3, 44, where 
Xt, = 0, consider the circle through ¢,, f,, f,: it cuts the curve again at a point 
i, (since a quartic with three distinct roots must have a fourth), and so by the 
shove; ty ttgtig+t, = 0. 


Hence ¢; = ty, and so 4, tg, ts, t, give concyclic points. 


Exercise 16(a) 
‘The parabola’ in this exercise means the curve y*? = 4az. 


1 Find the gradient of the chord 4, é,. 

2 Ifthe point ¢ is one extremity of a focal chord PQ, find the length of PQ. 

3 If M is the mid-point of a focal chord PQ, prove that the distance of M 
from the directrix is equal to 4PQ. 

4 P,Q, R are points on the parabola such that PQ passes through the focus 
and PR is perpendicular to the axis. When P varies on the parabola, prove that 
the mid-point of QR lies on the parabola y? = 2a(x+a). 

5 Thechord PQ subtends a right-angle at the vertex O. Prove that the mid- 
point of PQ lies on the parabola y? = 2a(x%— 4a). 

6 A circle is drawn on a focal chord as diameter, and cuts the axes at 
(21,0), (22,0), (0,43), (0, ya). Prove that 7%, = yy, = — 3a. 

7 (i) Prove that the line la+my-+n = 0 cuts the parabola in at most two 
points when | + 0. 

(ii) If there are two common points ¢, and ¢,, prove that 
htt, =—22m/l, t,t, =n/al. 
(iii) Ifthere is only one common point, prove that am? = In, and conversely. 

8 A circle cuts the parabola at A, B, C, D. Show that the chords AB, CD 
are equally inclined to the axis. [Use no. 1 and ex. (ii) in 16.12.] 


9 Prove that the locus of the centre of a circle touching Oy and the circle 
x*+y?—2ax = 0 is the parabola y? = 4ax. [If P is the centre, show that 
SP = PM for a suitable S and d.] 


10 A variable circle passes through a given point A and touches a given line 1. 
Prove that the locus of its centre is a parabola, and identify the focus and 
directrix. 

16.2 Chord and tangent 
16.21 Chord P,P, 
The gradient of the chord is 


Yi-—Yo _ 4A(Y1— Ye) 4a 
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since yj = 4axz, and y} = 4az,. The equation of the chord is therefore 


yY—-"N (%— 2). (i) 


eee, 
— YitYe 

This equation is not symmetrical in the pair of coordinates (x, y,), 
(2, Y2). To make it so, first clear of fractions: 


YY + Ye) —Yi-YrYo = 40x — 4am. 
By using the condition y? = 4az, again, this simplifies to 
daz — (Yi +Y2)Y¥+Y1Yo = 0. (ii) 


Remark. To obtain (ii) we have appealed once to the condition 
y3 = 4ax, that P, lies on the curve, and twice to y? = 4az,. Contrast 
the directness of the work in 16.22, where the use of parameters 
automatically ensures that P,, P, lie on the curve. 

For another way of proving (ii), see Ex. 16 (5), no. 1. 


16.22 Chord t,t, 
(1) Since the gradient of the chord is 
2at,—2at, 2 


ati—at2 tt, +t,’ 
the chord has equation 


y —2at, = (a —at?), 


i+, 

i.e. x—4(t, +t.) yt+at,t, = 0. (iii) 

(2) Alternatively (using the theory of quadratics) let the required 

chord bet lz+ my +a = 0. This line cuts the curve at points ¢ for which 
li2+2mt+1 = 0. 


Since the line is the chord #,¢,, this quadratic in ¢ must have roots t, 
and fj, so t; +t, = —2m/l and t,t, = 1/l. Hence 


1 lt,+t 
l=— and m=-—-~ athe 
t,t, 2 t,t, 
and the required chord is 
x I1t,+¢, 
eae a = 0 
i, Fao 


which is equivalent to (iii). 


{+ There is no loss of generality in taking the last term to be a, since the equation 
of a line contains only two independent constants. 
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(3) Alternatively, since the numbers t,, t, are the roots of 


we may use the parametric equations 2: y:a = ¢?: 2¢:1 to substitute 
for #, t and thereby construct the linear equation 


a—$(t, +t.) y+att, = 0. 
This represents the required chord t,t, because it cuts the curve at 


the points ¢ given by (iv), i.e. ¢ = ¢, and t = fy. 


16.23 Tangent at P, 


For curves other than the circle, the tangent is defined as a limit: 
the tangent at P, is the limit of the chord P, P, when the point P, tends 
to P, along the curve; but see 16.25. 


(1) The tangent at P, to y? = 4a is therefore obtainable from 

equation (ii) by letting y, > y,, and is 
4ax—2y,y+yi = 9. 
Since y? = 4ax,, this can be written 
YY. = 2a(x +x). (v) 

Observe that this can be written down from the equation y? = 4az 
by applying the ‘rule of alternate suffixes’ (see 15.63, Remark). 

(2) Alternatively, the gradient of the tangent at P, can be found by 
calculating dy/dz when x = 2, y = y,. Thus from y? = 4az, 


ay = 4a and u-= 


and the tangent at P, has equation 
2a 
—Y, = — (*%—-2)), 
y-n= 7 | 1) 
which is equivalent to the limit of (i) when y, > y,, and reduces to 


(v) above. 


16.24 Tangent at the point t 
(1) Letting ¢,>+, in equation (iii), we obtain 2—t,y+at? = 0. 
Omitting the suffix, the tangent at the point ¢ is 


x—ty+at? = 0. (vi) 
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(2) Alternatively, the gradient can be obtained by calculus: 


dy dyfdx 2a 1, 


dx dt/dt 2at t’ 


and then the equation written down as 
1 
y — 2at = ne (x — at?). 


Geometrically, the parameter ¢ is the cotangent of the angle 
made by the tangent-line at the point ¢ with the x-axis; for tan y = 1/t. 


16.25 Tangency and repeated roots 


For a curve whose equation is a polynomial in (x,y), the simul- 
taneous solution of this equation and that of the chord P,P, leads to 
equations for 2 and y containing the factors 


(w—2,)(—2%_), (yY—Y1) (Y—Ya) 


respectively, or to an equation in a parameter ¢ containing 


(¢—t,) ¢—&).f 


Since the equation of the tangent at P, is the limit of the equation of 
the chord P,P, when P, tends to P, along the curve, hence if the 
equation of the tangent is solved with the equation of the curve, it 
will give equations for x, y containing the factors ama (y—Y,)?, 
or an equation for ¢ containing (¢—¢,)?. 

Thus tangency corresponds to repeated roots, and is often dealt with 
thus rather than by direct appeal to the limit definition. For example, 
the line lx+ my +n = 0 meets the parabola where ali? + 2amt+n = 0, 
and will be a tangent if and only if this quadratic has equal roots, 
i.e. if am? = In; cf. Ex. 16 (a), no. 7. 

More generally, if two loci cut at P, and P,, and P, is made to 
approach P, along one of them, then the limit of the other will touch 
the first at P, because they havea common tangent there. For example, 
if t, > t, in ex. (ii) of 16.12, the limiting circle will touch the parabola 
at the point ¢, and cut it again at points ¢,, ¢,; other limiting cases can 
be considered similarly (see Ex. 16 (6), nos. 16-18). See also Remark («) 
in 6.72. 


+ This is not the case unless the equation of the curve is algebraic; e.g. the chord 
of the curve y = e® joining (0, 1) and (1,e) isy— 1 = (e— 1), and leads toe*— 1 = (e—1)z 
which has no polynomial factors. 
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16.26 Examples 
(i) The tangents at t,, t, meet at the point (at, ta, a(t, +t,)). 
This result can be verified by direct solution of the equations 
ex—tytai=0, x-tytatt= 0. 


Alternatively, these two equations express that t, and ¢, are the roots of the 


dratic in ¢ 
quadratic in att—ty+2 =0, 


x 
so that Y= itt and -=2#,4, 
a a 


giving the required intersection (2, y). 
The coordinates can be remembered by an ‘extension’ of the rule of alternate 
suffixes applied at az*, 2at. 


(ii) The orthocentret of the triangle formed by three tangents to a parabola lies 
on the directrix. 

The tangents at ¢,, ¢, meet at (at, ta, a(t, +t,)). The perpendicular from this 
point to the tangent at ¢, has equation 


tz0+y = A(t, tte th lets), 
and this line meets the directrix x = —a where y = a(t, +tg+ts+t tats). The 
symmetry of this result shows that the other two perpendiculars meet the 


directrix at this same point, which must therefore be the orthocentre of the 
triangle of tangents. 


(iii) (a) Find the condition for y = mx +c to touch the parabola y®? = 4an. 
(b) If this line also touches the circle x? +y? = r*, prove that 


pias =0 
re , 


and hence find the equations of the common tangents to the parabola and the circle 
x? +y? = 4a*. 
(a) The line y = mx+c cuts the curve y? = 4az at points for which 
(ma+c)? = 4az, 
i.e. mz? + 2(mce—2a)a+c? = 0. 
The line will touch the curve if and only if this quadratic in x has equal roots, i.e. 
(mc — 2a)? = mc?, 
1.8. . c=—. 
m 


Hence for all m + 0, the line y = mx+a/m touches y* = 4az. 
Alternatively, mx—y+c = 0 will be the same line as x—ty+at? = 0 (the 
tangent at some point f) if 


at?’ 
i.e. if m = 1/t and c = at =a/m. 


} The orthocenire of a triangle is the point of intersection of the perpendiculars 
drawn. from the vertices to the opposite sides. 
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(6) Similar methods will give the contact condition for the line and circle, 
but it is simpler to equate the radius r and the perpendicular from the centre 
(0, 0) to the line mz —y+a/m = 0: 

pogosem 
— al(m?- +1)’ 
from which the equation for m follows. 
Taking vr? = }a?, the equation becomes 
m+m—2=0, i. (m?—1)(m?+2) = 0, 
so that m = +1. The common tangents are thus 


y= Uta, y=-x-a. 


(iv) Tangents from P, ; the chord of contact. 
From a given point P, at most two tangents can be drawn to the parabola. 
For the tangent at the point ¢ will pass through (2,, y,) if 
XH —ty, +at? => 0, 


and if y? > 4am, this gives two values ¢ = t,,t,; i.e. there are then two points 
the tangents at which pass through P,.f 

The argument used in 15.64 will show that the chord of contact of tangents 
si yy = 2aw-+m). 

(v) Pair of tangents from P,. 
The condition for the point 
la, +hay ly,+ 7) 
ltk ° I+k 
to lie on y? = 4ax reduces to 
(yg — Aaaty) hk? + {yy Ye — 2a(xy +%2)} kl + (y}— 4ax,)P = 0 


(Joachimsthal’s ratio equation for the parabola). 
The argument in 15.64, ex. (ii) shows that the pair of tangents from P, has 


equption yy — 2a(@, +2)}? = (y2— 4az,) (y?— 4az). 


Exercise 16(b) 
1 Verify that, when simplified, the equation 


(y—%) (Y¥—Y2) = y? — 40x 
is linear in x and y; and that it is satisfied by the points P,, P, on the parabola. 
Deduce the equation of the chord P, Py. 
2 Deduce from equation (iii) in 16.22 that t,¢, is a focal chord if and only 
if 4,4, = —1. 
3 Obtain the equation of the tangent at the point ¢ by using the theory of 
quadratic equations. 


4 Prove that the chord whose extremities are given by the roots of 
ut? + 2vt-+w = 0 has equation ux+vy+aw = 0. 


t The set of points (x,,y,) for which yj > 4az, may therefore be called the outside 
of the parabola. 
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5 Find the equation of each of the tangents from (— 2a, — a) to y? = 4ax. 


6 The ordinate of the point P on the parabola is PN, and the tangent at P 
meets the axis at 7’. Prove that the vertex O bisects T'N. 

7 If the tangent at P meets the axis at T, prove SP = ST. 

8 (i) If PM is the perpendicular from a point P of the parabola to the 
directrix, prove that the tangent at P bisects angle SPM. [Use no. 7 and pure 
geometry.] 

(ii) Deduce the property of the parabolic reflector: rays from a source of 
light at S leave the surface in a beam parallel to the axis. [Angle of incidence 
= angle of reflection.] 

9 If the tangent at P meets the directrix at Z, prove SZ | SP. 

10 PQ is a variable focal chord; UP is the tangent at P, and QU is parallel 
to the axis. Find the locus of the mid-point of PU. 
11 Show that any one of the following statements implies the other two. 
(i) PQ is a focal chord; 
(ii) tangents at P and Q are perpendicular; 

(iii) tangents at P and @ meet on the directrix. 

12 If P, Q are the points 4, ¢,, and tangents at P, Q meet at 7’, prove that 
triangle T'PQ has area }a*(t, —¢,)°. If this area is always 4a?, and the locus of T’. 
13 (i) If the chord ¢,¢, subtends a right-angle at the point t, prove that 


(t+4,) (¢+t.) +4 = 0. 


(ii) If the circle on chord PQ as diameter cuts the parabola again at H 
and K, prove that the chords PQ, HK make equal angles with the axis. 

14 A circle cuts the parabola at A, B, C, D; tangents at A, B meet at T, and 
tangents at C, Dmeet at T’. Prove that the axis bisects T'7”. [Use 16.12, ex. (ii).] 

15 A circle passes through the vertex of the parabola and cuts the curve 
again at A, B, C. The tangents at B, C meet at T. Find the ratio in which AT 
is divided by the axis. 

16 (i) If a cércle touches the parabola at A and cuts it again at C, D, prove that 
the tangent at A and the chord CD are equally inclined to the axis. 

(ii) If circles touch a parabola at a fixed point, prove that the common 

chords not through this point are parallel. 
*17 (i) If C >A in no. 16(i), then by 8.42 (2) the limiting circle is the circle 
of curvature of the parabola at A. If A is the point ¢,, prove that the remaining 
intersection D has parameter — 3¢,. What can be said about the inclination of 
the tangent at A and the chord AD? 

(ii) A circle cuts the parabola at A, B, C, D. If the circles of curvature at 
these points cut the curve again at A’, B’, C’, D’ respectively, prove the latter 
points are also concyclic. 

*18 If ¢, +t, in ex. (ii) of 16.12, and ¢, >¢, and ¢, > ¢,, the limiting circle 
touches the parabola at ¢, and at t, (double contact). Prove that the chord of 
contact t,t, is perpendicular to the axis, and that the centre of the circle lies 
on the axis and has abscissa 2 2a. 

19 Sketch the parabolas y? = 4az, x? = 4by (b > 0), and find the equation of 
their common tangent. 

20 Write down the equation of the chord of contact from P($, %) to y? = 4a. 
By finding its intersections with the curve, deduce the equations of the tangents 
from P. 
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21 Prove that the pair of tangents from 7(x,, y,) cuts Oy at points A, B such 
that the mid-point of AB is M(0, $y,). [Use ex. (v) of 16.26.] If P, Q are the 
points of contact of these tangents, prove SM | PQ. [Use the chord of contact 
from T.] 


22 If tangents are drawn to the parabola from points of a given line, prove 
that the corresponding chords of contact are concurrent. 


*23 Prove that tangents at the extremities of a variable chord through P, 
meet on the line yy, = 2a(x+4,). [Method of 15.65 (1).] 


*24 A variable chord through P, meets the parabola at A, B; P, is chosen on 
it so that P, and P, divide AB (one internally and the other externally) in the 
same ratio. Prove that P, lies on the line yy, = 2a(a+4x,). [Method of 15.65 (2); 
use the ratio quadratic in 16.26, ex. (v).] 


*25 Defining the polar of P, wo y* = 4azx to be the line yy, = 2a(x+2,), prove 
that if the polar of P, passes through P,, then the polar of P, passes through P). 
What is the polar of the focus? 


*26 Use the ratio quadratic (16.26, ex. (v)) to obtain the equation of the 
tangent at P,. [Since P, lies on y? = 4az, the ratio quadratic has one root k = 0; 
the other root gives the remaining intersection of P,P, with the curve. If P,P, 
is the tangent at P,, this intersection must coincide with P,, and k= 0 is a 
repeated root. Hence y, y, — 2a(x,+2,) = 0, which gives the locus of P3.] 


16.3 Normal 


16.31 Normal at the point ¢ 


Since the tangent at the point ¢ has gradient 1/t, the normal there 
has gradient —¢. Hence the equation of the normal at ¢ is 


y — 2at = — t(x —al*), 
ie. tuty = 2at+aé. (i) 


Example 


Prove that the normal at t meets the curve again at the point —t— 2/t. 

If the other intersection is the point s, then the normal at ¢ is also the chord 
ts, 0 that gradient of normal at ¢ = gradient of chord ts, 
i.e. -t= wee 


t+s’ 
from which s = —t—2/t. Also see Ex. 16(c), no. 4. 


16.32 Conormal points 


Given a point (2p, ¥9), we may enquire how many normals can be 
drawn from it to the parabola. The normal at ¢ will pass through 


(%o, Yo) if tity + Yo = 2at +8. 


Since this equation is cubic in t, there are at most three points on the 
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curve such that the normals from them pass through (2, yy). Ignoring 
coincidences, a cubic has either one or three roots; therefore either 
one or three normals can be drawn from a given point. Also see 
Ex. 16(c), no. 15. 

Suppose that the normals at the points ¢,, f,, fg are concurrent at 
(29, Yo). Then these numbers are the roots of the cubic 


af + (2a—a)t—yy = 0. . (ii) 
Since the term in # is absent, 
i, +i,+¢ = 0. (iii) 


Three points on the curve which are such that the normals at them 
are concurrent are called conormal points. Hence (iii) is a necessary 
condition for the points ¢,, f,, f; to be conormal. The point of con- 
currence is given by 


The necessary condition Xt, = 0 for conormal points is also sufficient. 
In a general way this is clear because only one condition is needed for 
concurrence of three lines. In detail, given #,, t,, t3, we can define 
numbers x, and y, by equations (iv) above; then, provided 


we see that ¢,, ¢,, tz are the roots of the cubic (ii), which expresses that 
the normal at each of the corresponding points passes through (29, Yo). 


If two roots of the cubic (ii) are equal, then two of the three normals from 
(Xo Yo) coincide. If ¢, = ¢, then t, = — 2é,, and (2%, 9) 18 given by (iv) as 


Ly = 2a+3at?, y = — 2aé3. * 


By 8.53, ex. (i), these equations show that (29, y,) lies on the envelope of the 
normals (i.e. the evolute) of the parabola. From any point on this locus only two 
distinct normals can be drawn. 

Three normals from a point can coincide only when é, = ¢, = ¢;, i.e. when each 
is zero (since Xt, = 0); and then (iv) shows that (2p, Yo) is the point (2a, 0). 


Examples 


(i) The circle through the feet of three concurrent normals also passes through 
the vertex. 


If t,, tg, tg are the feet, then ¢,+¢,+é, = 0. If the circle through these points 


cuts the curve again at ¢,, then by ex. (ii) of 16.12 we have ¢, +1,+¢,+% = 0. 
Hence t, = 0, which gives the vertex (0, 0). 
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(ii) Find the equation of the circle through the feet of normals which are con- 
current at (h,k). (See also 19.7, ex. (i).) 
The feet of the three normals are the roots of the cubic 


a +(2a—h)t—k = 0. (v) 
If the required circle is 2? + y? + 29x +2fy+c = 0, its meets with the curve 
satisfy (cf. 16.12, ex. (ii)) 
a*t! + (4a? + 2ag)t? + 4aft+c= 0. 
Since by ex. (i) ¢ = 0 is one such meet, therefore c = 0, and the other three are 
Biven. by at? +(4a-+29)t+4f = 0. (vi) 
The cubics (v), (vi) now have the same roots, and so 
4a+2g=2a-h, 4f=—k. 
The required circle is therefore 
x+y? —(h+2a)a—tky = 0. 


(ili) (a) Prove that the normal at P, has equation 2a(y—y,)+y,(x—2,) = 0. 
(6) Hence prove that the feet of the normals from (h,k) to the parabola lie 
on the curve xy +(2a—h)y—2ak = 0. 
(a) By 16.23 the tangent at P, has gradient 2a/y,, so the normal at P, has 
gradient — y,/2a, and its equation is 


y 
Y—" = — 5 (w—%). 


(b) Let P, be the foot of a normal drawn from (A, k) to the curve. Then since 
(h, k) lies on the normal at P,, 


2a(k—y)+y,(h—x,) = 0, 
which shows that P, lies on the locus 
2a(k—y)+y(h—x) = 0. 


Exercise 16(c) 


1 PN is the ordinate of a point P on the parabola, and the normal at P cuts 
the axis at G. Prove that NG = 2a. 

2 The tangent and normal at P meet the axis at 7, G respectively. Prove 
TS = SG. 

3 The line through the mid-point M of a focal chord PQ and parallel to the 
axis meets the normal at P in V. Find the locus of V. 

4 If the normal at ¢ meets the curve again at s, find s in terms of ¢ by sub- 
stituting x = as’, y = 2as in the equation of the normal and either (a) factorising 
the cubic in ¢, or (6) observing that the resulting quadratic in s necessarily has 
a root s = ¢, and that the sum of the roots is — 2/t. 

5S (i) Prove that the feet of normals which meet at the point s of the curve 
satisfy the quadratic ¢+st+2 = 0. [Use 16.31, ex.] 

(ii) If the normals at ¢,, ¢, meet on the curve, prove that t,t, = 2. 

(iii) Conversely, if 4,4, = 2, prove that the normals at t,, é, meet on the 
curve. [Let the normals meet the curve again at s,, 8, respectively; use 16.31, 
ex. and the condition to show 8, = 8,.] 
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(iv) Show that normals at the extremities of a focal chord can never meet on 
the curve. 


6 Prove that the normals at the extremities of all chords of the form 
x +ky +2a = 0 meet on the curve. Show that all such chords pass through a 
fixed point, and give its coordinates. [This line cuts the curve where 
at? + 2akt + 2a = 0, so that t,t, = 2.] 

7 Find the equations of the three normals from (15a, 12a) to y? = 4az. 

8 Show that two of the three normals from (5a, 2a) to y? = 4axz coincide. 


9 Prove that the centroid of the triangle formed by conormal points lies 
on the axis. 


10 PQ isachord ofa parabola drawn in a fixed direction. Prove that the locus 
of the meet of the normals at P and Q is a line which is itself normal to the 
parabola. [If t, ¢, are the extremities, then 

2+.) =m, ie &+4,+(—2/m) = 0; 
hence the normals at ¢,, ¢, meet on the normal at the (fixed) point — 2/m.} 


11 If normals at P, Q, R are concurrent, and the chords PP’, QQ’, RR’ are 
parallel to QR, RP, PQ respectively, prove that the normals at P’, Q’, R’ are 
also concurrent. 


12 Prove that the normals at ¢,, ¢, intersect at the point (x, y), where 
ge=a(@+ht,+8+2), y= —att(t, +t). 
[Solve directly; or eliminate ¢, from Xt, = 0 and equations (iv) in 16.32.] 


13 A variable chord PQ subtends a right-angle at the vertex. Tangents at 
P, Q meet at T, and the normals at P, Q meet at N; M is the mid-point of PQ. 
Find the loci of 7, N, M. 


*14 If C, is the centre of the circle through the feet of normals from P,, prove 
that when P,, P,, Ps; are collinear, then so are C,, Cz, Cs, and conversely. 
[Use ex. (11) of 16.32.] 


*15 Show that y? = 4ax meets the locus in 16.32, ex. (ili) (b) at points P(x, y) 
for which y? + 4a(2a —h) y— 8a*k = 0. Deduce that at most three normals can 
be drawn to the parabola from a given point (h, k). 


16.4 Diameters 
16.41 General definition 


The locus of the mid-points of a system of parallel chords of a conic 
is called a diameter of the conic. 

The parallel chords are sometimes called ordinates to the diameter. 
In 17.63 the above definition will be reconciled with the usual meaning 
of ‘diameter’. 


16.42 Diameters of a parabola 


The chord ¢,£, has gradient m, where m = 2/(t,+#,). The mid-point 
of this chord has y-coordinate a(t,+#,), i.e. 2a/m. Hence the mid- 
points of all chords of given gradient m satisfy y = 2a/m, which is 
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therefore the equation of the diameter bisecting chords of gradient m. 
Thus the diameters of a parabola are straight lines parallel to the axis. 
Also see Ex. 16 (d), no. 6. 


Example 
Prove that the tangent at the extremity P of a diameter 
18 parallel to the chords which the diameter bisects. 


The diameter y= 2a/m meets y*? = 4ax where 
x = a/m?, i.e. at the point P(a/m?, 2a/m). The tangent 
at P (which is the point 1/m) has gradient 


1/(1/m) =m, 


P 


and is therefore parallel to the chords of gradient m. Fig. 168 


Exercise 16(d) 


1 Write down the equation of the diameter of y? = x which bisects chords 
parallel to 2x—3y+1 = 0. 

2 Write down the gradient of the chords of y? = 22 which are bisected by 
the diameter 2y+3 = 0. 

3 Prove that tangents at the extremities of any chord of a parabola meet on 
the diameter which bisects this chord. 

4 Vis the mid-point of a chord QQ’ of a parabola, and TQ, T'Q’ are tangents. 
Prove that the parabola bisects T'V. 

*5 Prove that the circle drawn on a focal chord as diameter touches the 

directrix. [Use no. 3.] 

6 By considering the y-coordinate of the mid-point of the chord y = mz+e 
of y? = 4axz, show that the locus of the mid-points of chords of gradient m is 
the line y = 2a/m. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 16(e) 


1 A point is such that its distance from a fixed line is equal to the length of 
the tangent from it to a fixed circle. Prove that its locus is a parabola. Locate 
the focus and directrix when the given line touches the circle. 

2 Obtain the equation of the circle through the points (7p, 0), (¢g, 0), (0,7). 

A circle passes through a fixed point, and the chord cut off by it from a given 
line is of constant length. Prove that the locus of its centre is a parabola. 

3 Two parabolas have a common axis and their concavities are in opposite 
senses. If any line parallel to the common axis meets the parabolas at P,Q, prove 
that (provided the latera recta are unequal) the locus of the mid-point of PQ 
is another parabola. 

4 Prove that y = ax*+ba+c represents a parabola, and find its vertex and the 
length of the latus rectum. 

5 Prove that the common chord of circles drawn on any two focal chords 
as diameters passes through the vertex. 

6 A circle touches the parabola at A and cuts it again at C and D. Prove 
that the axis bisects the line joining A to the mid-point of CD. 
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7 Gis the centroid of a triangle inscribed in a parabola; G’ is the centroid of 
the corresponding triangle of tangents. Prove that GG’ is parallel to the axis, 
and that the parabola divides GG’ in the ratio 2:1. , 

8 The normal at P meets the parabola again at Q, and the axis divides PQ 
in the ratio k: 1. Prove that the x-coordinate of P is 2ka/(1—k). For what value 
of k is P an extremity of the latus rectum? 

9 Normals at the ends of a focal chord PQ cut the curve again at P’, Q’. 
Prove that P’Q’ is parallel to QP and that P’Q’ = 3QP. 

10 If normals at P, Q meet on the curve, prove that the meet of tangents at 
P, Q lies either on a line parallel to Oy, or on the locus y?(a + 2a) + 4a’ = 0. 

11 A,B,C, Dare concyclic points on the parabola; AB is a focal chord; AC is 
the normal at A. Show that the axis divides BD in the ratio 1: 3. 

12 Find the locus of a point P(h, k) such that two of the normals drawn from 
it to the parabola y? = 4aa are perpendicular. 

13 Prove that three normals cannot be drawn from (h,k) to y? = 4ax unless 
h > 2a. [Prove f(t) = at? + (2a—h)t—k is steadily increasing for all ¢ if h < 2a, 
so that f(¢) = 0 has just one root.] 

14 Prove that chords of y? = 4a2 which subtend a right-angle at the point f, 
of the curve all pass through the point (a(e2+ 4), — 2at,). (Cf. Ex. 19(c), no. 2.) 
*15 A variable triangle is inscribed in y? = 4a so that two of its sides touch 
y? = 4bx. Prove that the third side touches y? = 4cz, where (2a —b)?c = ab’. 
[Use the condition km? = In for tangency of la+my+n = 0 and y? = 4ka.] 

16 Given a line J and a point S not on it, a variable line is drawn through S 
to meet | at V. A line p is drawn through V perpendicular to SV. Prove that 
p touches a parabola having S for focus and / for its tangent at the vertex. 
[Choose | for y-axis, and the perpendicular to it through S for z-axis; let these 
meet at O and p meet SO at 7. If p has equation lx+my+n= 0, then 
OV =—n/m and OT = n/l. By geometry OV? = TO.OS, so am? = nl where 
a=OS.] 

17 Show that the line through P, in direction 6 (15.26) cuts y? = 4ax at 
points for which r is given by 


r2 gin? 0 + 2(y, sin 0 — 2a cos 0) r+ (yi — 4az,) = 0. 


(This is called the distance quadratic for y* = 4ax because it gives the distances r 
from P, of the points of the parabola on the line through P, in direction @.) 

18 Prove that the chord of y? = 4ax whose mid-point is (2, y,) has equation 
YY, — 2ax = y? — 2ax,. [For the required chord the roots of the distance quadratic 
are equal and opposite, so y, sin 0 — 2a. cos @ = 0, which determines cos @: sin 0. 
The equation z— x, :cos 0 = y—y,:sin 0 of the chord becomes 


(@—2)/41 = (y—)/2a-] 

19 Deduce from no. 18 that (i) the locus of the mid-points of chords through 
P, is y* — 2ax = yy, — 2ax,; (ii) the locus of the mid-points of chords of gradient 
m is the line y = 2a/m. 

20 Find the locus of the mid-points of chords of y? = 4axv which touch 
y*? = 4be2. 

21 If parallel chords are divided so that the product of their segments is 


constant, prove that the point of division lies on a parabola congruent to the 
given one. 
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22 Using no. 17, obtain the equation of the tangent at P,. [Two roots r = 0.] 
23 Obtain the equation of the pair of tangents from P,. [Equal roots r.] 
*24 Show that (3z+ 4y)? = 542— 53y + 29 represents a parabola as follows. 
(i) Verify that the equation can be written . 

(3a + 4y +k)? = (6k + 54) x+ (8k — 53) y + (kK? + 29). 
(ii) By choosing & so that the lines 
3xa+4yt+k=0, (6k+54)x2+(8k— 53) y+ (k? +29) = 0 
are perpendicular, express the equation in the form 
32+ 4y+1\? 4x —3y+2 
(= y+ = »( yt ). (a) 
5 5 

(iii) If PM, PN are the perpendiculars from P(z,y) to the (perpendicular) 
lines 3x+4y+1 = 0, 4x—3y+2 = 0, (a) shows PM? = 2PN. By the Remark 
in 16.11, the curve is a parabola of latus rectum 2, having axis 3r+4y+1=0 
and 4% —3y+2 = 0 for tangent at the vertex. 

(iv) For points on the curve, (a) shows that 4%— 3y+2 > 0; hence the curve 
is on the origin side of 4x —3y+2 = 0, i.e. lies below this line. Sketch the curve. 
*25 Sketch the parabola (x+ 2y)? = 56x+ 12y—184, giving the equation of 
the axis and the coordinates of the vertex. 


*26 (i) If ab = h?, then the terms of second degree in 
aa? +- 2hry + by? + 2gx+ 2fyt+e = 0 


form a perfect square, say (px+qy)*. Prove by the method of no. 24 that, unless 
g:f = p:q, the equation represents a parabola whose axis is parallel to pz + gy = 0. 

(ii) In the exceptional case show that the equation can be written 
(px+qy +A)? = A*—c where g = Apand/f = dg. This represents a pair of parallel 
lines, a repeated line, or nothing according as A? = c. (Algebraically, a parallel 
line-pair is thus a degenerate parabola.) 


*27 Show that the curve whose parametric equations are 
x=at?+2bt, y=ct?+2dt (ad + bc) 
is a parabola. [Eliminate ¢, and use the result of no. 26 (1).] 


28 A curve is given parametrically by x = f(t)/A(t), y = g(t)/h(t). Prove that 
the chord joining the points ¢, t+ ¢ has equation 


x y 1 
f(t) g(t) h(t) | =9. 
F(t+e) gitt+te) A(t+e) 
Deduce that the tangent at the point ¢ has equation 
x y 1 
f® gf) At) | =9. 
fO go) WH 


(rs > (%3—1,2)/€, and let ¢ > 0.] 
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17 


THE ELLIPSE 


17.1 The loci —+4=1, =-p= 
a 


17.11 SP=e.PM 


We now consider the locus defined by SP = e.PM (e > 0, e + 1), 
where S is a given point and I is the foot of the perpendicular from 
P to a given line d (15.71). Choose S for origin, and let the given line 
then have equation 2 = k (k > 0). The equation of the locus referred 
to this set of axes is therefore 


x+y? = e(x—k)?, 
i.e. x2(1 —e?) + 2er%ka + y* = e?k?. 


Fig. 169 


On ‘completing the square’ with the terms involving z, this becomes 


ezk 2 y? e412 e2h2 
(«+ i=) tT @ "aie 
e2k? 
~ (1-2)? 


Change the origin to the point 


e*k 
(-=29} 


42 GPMII 


by the formulae 
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Omitting dashes, the equation of the locus becomes 


e2k2 


1—e?° 


(l—e*)a2+y? = 


17.12 Focus-directrix property of 245 1 


In the equation xv ¥? i 
4 > +7 =1 (ii) 
we can assume that a > 0 and 6 > 0, and also that a + 6 (otherwise it 
would be the equation of the circle with centre O and radius a). 
Without loss of generality we can therefore always assume a > b > 0. 
Equation (ii) will be the same as equation (i) if 


e2k? ek 
Os oe 2— 
a (ie and 6 Toe 
On dividing these we get 
ae 6? 
1—e =~ Le ef = 2 <1; 


hence 0<e< 1. 
Wo the new (dashed) axes, S has coordinates 


ek ek 
(. 0) = (= rh 0) => (ae, 0); 


and the equation x = k becomes 


Hence (ii) is the locus of a point whose distance from S(ae, 0) is 
e times its distance from the line x = a/e, where b? = a?(1—e?) and so 
0 < e < 1. Therefore (ii) 1s the equation of an ellipse whose eccentricity 
1s e, whose focus 1s S(ae, 0), and whose directrix 18 the line x = ae. 


2 
17.13 Focus-directrix property of ae =] 
The algebra of 17.12, with b? replaced by — b?, shows that 
a? ¥? 


is the locus of a point whose distance from S(ae, 0) is e times its distance 
from the line x = a/e, where b? = a?(e?—1) and so e > 1. Therefore 
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(iii) is the equation of a hyperbola of eccentricity e, focus S(ae, 0), and 
directrix x = afe. 

In equation (iii) we may assume a > 0 and 6 > 0; but we must 
allow a 2 b, because (iii) is not symmetrical in x and y like (ii). 


17.14 Second focus and directrix 
For both curves the condition SP = e. PM is expressed by 


a 2 
eat ryt = a(t, 
i.e. a? — 2aex + ae? + y? = a? — 2aex + e72?, 


By adding 4aex to both sides, this becomes 


2 
(x+ae)?+y? = a(2+2) A 


which shows that the distance of P(x, y) from the point S’(—ae,0) 
is e times its distance from the line x = —a/e: S’P =e.PM’. 

Hence both curves have a second focus S’(—ae,0) and a corre- 
sponding directrix x = —a/e. 


17.15 Further definitions 


From the equations, both curves are clearly symmetrical about the 
z-axis and about the y-axis. The origin O is the centre of each. 

The ellipse meets Ox at the points A(a, 0) and A’(—a, 0), and meets 
Oy at B(0,b) and B’(0, —b). AA’, BB’ are called the major and minor 
axes of the ellipse; their lengths are 2a, 2b respectively. The points 
A, A’ are called the vertices of the ellipse. 

The hyperbola cuts Ox at the points A(a,0) and A’(—a,0); but it 
does not cut Oy. AA’ is called the transverse axis; it has length 2a. 
The points A, A’ are the vertices of the hyperbola. 

For either curve, the chord through S or S’ at right-angles to AA’ 
is called a latus rectum. 

We now consider the ellipse in detail, and leave the hyperbola 
until Ch. 18. 


17.16 Form of the ellipse 2+ =1 
From the equation we have 


x y? 
a lB 
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so that —a < x < a for all points on the curve. Similarly —b <y <b 
for all points on the curve. Hence the ellipse lies in the rectangle whose 
sides arex = +a,y=+6. 

When 2 =a, the equation shows that y?/b? = 0, which has the 
repeated root y = 0. Hence the line x = a touches the ellipse at A(a, 0): 
it is the tangent at the vertex A. Similarly the line x = —a touches 
the ellipse at A’; and y = + 6 touch it at B, B’ respectively. 

Sincee < 1, therefore ae < aand so S lies between O and A; similarly 
S’is between O and A’. Also a/e > a, so the directrices cut Ox at points 
D, D' beyond A, A’ respectively. We have 


OS = OS' =ae, OD =OD' = -. (iv)+ 


17.17 Circle and ellipse 


When b = a, the equation (ii) becomes that of the circle with centre 
O and radius a; but equation (i) cannot represent a circle for any choice 
of e and k. Hence a circle cannot be defined by the focus-directrix 
property, and therefore is not a ‘conic’ in the sense of the definition 
in 15.71; in particular, a circle 1s not a special (or degenerate) ellipse. 

We may consider the ellipse represented by (ii) when 6 >a. The 
relation 6? = a?(1—e?) shows that e->0; hence by (iv), S and S’ 
approach O and the directrices recede along the x-axis. The ellipse 
tends to become circular in form, since 


2 2 
OP? = #2 +y = a*(1—F) +y7 = a+ (3 -%i) y? >a’. 


+ Thus the eccentricity e = OS/O.A, and indeed indicates to what extent the foci 
are ‘off-centre’, 
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Thus the circle with centre O and radius a is the limit of the ellipse; 
and the equation of this circle is certainly the limit when b > a of 
the equation of the ellipse. 


17.2 Other ways of obtaining an ellipse 


17.21 Auxiliary circle 


The circle on diameter AA’ is called the auailiary circle of the 


ellipse. Its equation is at+y? =a? 


Fig. 171 


Let the ordinate NP of any point P on the ellipse be produced to 
cut this circle at Q. Then P, Q are called corresponding points on the 
ellipse and circle. Since oe 

ey 
atl 
a2 b 


PN=y= ° ata) 


=* (09:—ow*) = "on, 


i.e. PN :QN = b:a. 


Conversely, if an ordinate QN to a circle of radius a is divided at P 
so that PN: QN = b:a, then the locus of P as Q varies on the circle is an 
ellipse. For if Q is the point (a, Y), then z7+ Y? = a?; and P is the 
point (x, y) where y = bY /a, so the coordinates of P satisfy 
ut y? 


ate = 1 


2 a? 2 
ee — 72 1 
x tay =a, ie. 7 
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Example 


The elliptic trammel, 
Through P draw the line parallel to QO to meet Oz, Oy at R, R’; then 
PR’ = QO = a. From the similar triangles RPN, OQN, 
PR PN 
QO QN’ 
and hence PR = b. 
Ifa rod PRR’ has pegs on its under-side at R, R’, and these pegs are made to 
slide in perpendicular grooves AOA’, BOB’, the point P will trace an ellipse 
whose major and minor semi-axes are PR’, PR respectively. 


17.22 Focal distances 


The lengths SP, S’P are the focal distances of the point P on the 
ellipse. Since SP = e.PM and S’P = e.PM' (fig. 170), 


SP+8'P = e(PM+PM’) =e.DD' = (=) = 


Hence the sum of the focal distances of a point on the ellipse is 2a (the 
bifocal property). 

Conversely, the locus of a point P such that SP + S'P = constant is 
an ellipse with foci S, 8’. 

Proof. Choose the mid-point of SS’ for origin, and take Ox along 
S'S; then let S be (c, 0) and 8’ be (—c, 0). Supposing that 

SP+8'P = 2a, 

any point P(x, y) on the locus satisfies 


V{(z—cP + y7} 4+ /{(at+e)?+y"} = 2a, 


Le. Viet eoP+y%} = 2a—/{(e—e)+ 9%}. 
Squaring,  (x+c)?+y? = (x—c)?+y?+ 4a? — 4a f{(x—¢)? +3}, 
i.e. 4a ./{(x —c)* + y?} = 4a? — dea. 


Again squaring, 
a{x* — 2ex + c% + y*} = at— 2arex + c2x?, 


ce 
hence (1 — =) v+y? = a?—c?, 
P 1 a 
1.6, e@tg@od. l. 


From triangle PSS’, SS’ < PS + PS’ = 2a, i.e. c < a and so a?—c? 
is positive. The above equation therefore represents an ellipse with 
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b? = a?—c?, If e is its eccentricity, then since a? —b? = a*e? by 17.12, 
we have c = ae. Hence 8S, S’ are the points ( + ae, 0), i.e. the foci. 


Example 


Mechanical description of the ellipse : ‘pin-construction’. 

Fix pins S, S’ at distance 2ae apart. Tie the ends of a string of length 2a at 
S and 8’. A pencil point P moving so that the string S’PS is kept taut will trace 
the ellipse with foci S, S’, eccentricity e, and major axis 2a. 


17.23 Orthogonal projection of a circle 


Given two planes a, «’ which intersect in a line J, consider per- 
pendiculars dropped from points of « onto «’. If the perpendicular 
from P in « has foot P’ in «’, then P’ is called the orthogonal projection 
of P on a’. If P lies on a locus & in a, then the corresponding locus 
of P’ in ’ is called the orthogonal projection of & on a’. 


Fig. 172 


We now obtain formulae relating the coordinates of P and P’. 
Choose the common line / for z-axis in both planes, and take any point 
O on it for origin. Draw lines Oy, Oy’ in a, a’ at right-angles to Oz. 
Wo these axes, suppose P(x, y) in a projects into P’(x’,y’) in a’. If 
@ is the angle between the planes «, «’, i.e. between Oy and Oy’, then 

2’ =a and y’ =ycosé. 


The circle x? + y? = a? in a therefore projects into the curve 


y” 

42 — 72 

Ue+ =a@4 
cos? 0 

° . ° x’? "2 

in a’, i.e. into + y 


— —_— = l 
a* ~ a® cos? 6 
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Choosing 6 so that cos 6 = b/a (6 < a), this equation becomes 


a2 y!2 
aoe 


2 2 
Hence the ellipse i +5 =1 
18 the orthogonal projection of a circle of radius a onto a plane making 
angle cos~! (b/a) with the plane of the circle. 
If we rotate the plane zOy about Ox until it coincides with plane 
x’ Oy’, we obtain fig. 171 of the ellipse and its auxiliary circle. 


17.24 General properties of orthogonal projection 


(1) Effect on angles. A line projects into a line, since lz + my +n = 0 becomes 
lx’ + msec by’ +n = 0. This line and its projection cut Ox at the same point, 
viz. (—n/l,0), and make angles ¢, ¢’ with Ox, where 

l 
msec 0° 


l 
=—— and mes 
tan ¢ — an tan 


tan ¢’ = tan ¢ cos 8. 
Hence parallel lines project into parallel lines, but in general angles are changed. 
However, a line perpendicular or parallel to Ox projects into another such line. 
(2) A tangent to a curve projects into the tangent to the projected curve at the 
corresponding point. The tangent to y = f(x) at (2, y;) is 
Y-Y, =f"(%X).(e—2,), 
and projects into (y’—y,)sec 0 = f’(x}).(a’—21), 
i.e. y’ —y, = f’(x{) cos 8. (a’ — 24). 


This is the tangent at (x;, y;) to the curve y’ = f(x’) cos 0, which is the projection 


of y = f(z). 
By (1), a normal does not in general project into a normal. 


(3) Effect on lengths. If PQ in « has length r and makes angle ¢ with Oz, let 
its projection P’Q’ on «’ make angle ¢’ with Ox. Through O draw OP, equal and 
parallel to PQ; then P, is (rcos ¢, rsin ¢) and so its projection P; is 


(rcos ¢, rsin ¢ cos 8). 
Hence OP? = r*(cos? ¢ +sin? ¢ cos? 6) 


= r?(1 —sin? 0 sin? ¢); 
and also OP; = rcos P, OP}. 
Since by (1) OP; is parallel to P’Q’, therefore P,OP; is the angle between 
PQ and P’Q’, so that P’Q’ = PQ cos P,OP;, i.e. 


P'Q’ = PQ.J(1—sin?6 sin® 4). (i) 
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Hence, in general, lengths are changed by orthogonal projection; they are con- 
served only on lines parallel to Oz. 

Formula (i) also shows that the ratio of lengths on parallel lines (or on the 
same line) is unaltered; in particular, mid-points project into mid-points. On 
intersecting lines the ratio of lengths is altered. 


(4) Effect on areas. Since 


a 


b b 
A’= i) y’ da’ = i (y cos 0) daz = A cos 8, 
a 
orthogonal projection reduces areas in the ratio cos 0:1. 


(5) By means of these results and that in 17.23, properties of the ellipse can 
be deduced from certain properties of the circle by orthogonal projection. 
In general only central properties can be obtained in this way; we cannot expect 
to prove focal properties thus, since foci are foreign to the circle (see 17.17). 


Example 
PN is the ordinate of P; the tangent at P meets the major axis at T. Prove 
ON .OT = OA?. 


First sketch the corresponding figure for the circle. In it, OP | PT, and by 
geometry ON .OT = OP* = OA’, which can be written ON:OA = OA:0T 
and involves the ratios of lengths on the same line. 


P 


Fig. 173 


If the figure is projected orthogonally onto a plane through the line OT, this 
relation will hold for the new figure, and is the required property of an ellipse; 
for since PN | OT, the ordinate PN to the circle will project into an ordinate 
to the ellipse. 

N.B.—For the circle it is true that ON.OT = OP?, but this cannot be 
generalised into a property of an ellipse because the lengths concerned do 
not lie along the same or parallel lines. 


17.3 Parametric representation 


17.31 Eccentric angle d 


Let Q@ be the point on the auxiliary circle corresponding to the 
point P on the ellipse (17.21), and let 6 = NV 0g (called the eccentric 
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angle of P). Then = ON = acos@; and since NQ = asin¢, we have 

= (b/a) NQ = bsing. Hence the coordinates of each point on the 
ellipse x?/a? + y?/b? = 1 can be expressed in the form (a cos ¢, bsing). 

As ¢ increases from 0 to 27, Q describes the auxiliary circle and P 
describes the ellipse. Two values of ¢ which differ by an integral 
multiple of 27 give the same point of the ellipse. 

Conversely, for each ¢ the point (a cos ¢, bsin ¢) lies on the ellipse, 
asis clear by substituting in the equation. The point whose coordinates 
are (a.cos @, bsin ¢) is referred to as the point ¢. 


17.32 The point t 
By putting ¢ = tan $¢ in the coordinates of the point ¢, 
1-# : 2t 
x =acos¢ = dite Y= bsin¢d = wet 
Hence for each #, the point 
e 1— 2bt 
1+#71+2 
lies on the ellipse x?/a? + y?/b? = 1; we refer to it as the point t. 
Each value of ¢ determines just one point of the ellipse ; but the point 
A’(—a, 0) is not given by any value of ¢, although it can be oppamed 


as the limit when ¢ > oo. 
This algebraic representation can also be obtained directly; for 


since y? x2 - F- 
Boi (1-4) (144), 
y/o = 1—afa 
therefore isa gb t, say. 
Hence ( ~5):$:(1+2) ae ae a (i) 
and so ~ Y 1 = (1—#*): 2¢:(1+#) 
Example 


Concyclic points on the ellipse. 
The circle x? + y? + 2gz + 2fyt+e = 0 cuts the ee at the points ¢ for which 


1—2\2 2 \2 1— 
a? (Ss) +0 ) + 2ga ——. a. 2fb +c= 0, 


1+ 1+2 1+2 = 
1.6. (a? — 2ga +c) t4 + 4fbt® + 2(2b? — a? +c) 2+ 4fbi+ (a? +2ga+c) = 0. (ii) 
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Since this is quartic in t, a circle and ellipse can cut in at most four points; the 
actual number of intersections will be 4, 2, or 0 (some of which may coincide), 
since a quartic has 4, 2 or no roots. 

Suppose the above circle cuts the ellipse at the points ¢,, t,, ts, t,; then these 
numbers are the roots of (ii). Since the coefficients of # and ¢t are equal, therefore 


— Lt, = — Utytgt,. 
Now by 14.23, (viii), 
BiH Digits 


tan $(p,+¢3+$3+¢9,) = [Ent +t t,t,t,’ 


which is zero by the above condition. Hence 24¢, = nm for some integer n 
(positive, negative, or zero). Thus 7f the points ¢,, ds, ds, Pa of the ellipse are 
concyclic, then Xd, = 2n7. 

This necessary condition for concyclic points is also sufficient: see Ex. 17 (a), 
no. ll. 


(iii) 


Exercise 17(a) 
‘The ellipse’ means the locus x*/a* + y*/b? = 1. 

1 Find the length of a latus rectum of the ellipse. 

2 With the notation of 17.15, P is any point on the ellipse and the perpen- 
dicular from P to AA’ has foot N; prove that PN*?:A’N.NA = OB?*:0A?. 
Find a similar relation involving N’, the foot of the perpendicular from P 
to BB’. 

3 If P is the point (x, y) on the ellipse, prove SP = a—ex and S’P = a+ex. 

4 Use the bifocal property to prove that BS = BS’ = a. 

Given an ellipse and its major and minor axes 4A’, BB’, construct the foci 
S, S’ geometrically. 

5 Arod AB moves with its ends on two fixed perpendicular lines; P is fixed 
in the rod, and BP = a, PA = b. Find the locus of P. 

6 Prove that the gradient of the chord 6¢ is — (b/a) cot $(6+ ¢). 

7 Prove that the gradient of the chord t,f, is — b(1 — t,¢,)/a(t, +¢,). 

8 Show that the locus of the mid-point of SP is an ellipse whose centre is 
the mid-point of OS. State the lengths of the serni-axes. 

9 Prove that the mid-point of the chord 0¢ has coordinates 


(acos $(6 + ¢) cos $(0 — ¢), bain 4(0 + $) cos $(0 — 9). 

10 Find the locus of the mid-point of the chord 0¢ when (i) 6+¢ = 2a; 
(ii) 0— @ = 2a, where « is constant. 

11 Prove that the condition 2¢, = 2n7 is sufficient for the points ¢,, $2, ds, $y 
of the ellipse to be concyclic. [The circle through ¢,, $2, ¢; cuts the ellipse again 
at ¢4; prove ¢,—¢, is a multiple of 27, so that ¢, and ¢, give the same point. 
Cf. 16.12, ex. (ii).] 

12 A circle cuts an ellipse at A, B, C, D. Prove that the chords AB, CD are 
equally inclined to the major axis (and therefore also to the minor axis). [Use 
17.32, ex. and no. 6.] 

13 If a circle touches an ellipse at A and cuts it again at C and D, prove that 
AC, AD are equally inclined to each axis. 

14 Circles touch an ellipse at a given point. Prove that their common chords 
not through that point are parallel. 
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*15 (i) Find the point where the circle of curvature at ¢ meets the ellipse again. 
(ii) If the points ¢,, d., $3, ¢, are concyclic, and the circles of curvature at 

these points cut the ellipse again at ¢, $3, $3. 63, prove these points are also 

concyclic. 

*16 With coordinate axes as in 17.23, show that the orthogonal projection of 

the parabola y? = 4az is another parabola. 

*17 Prove that the tangent to the circle 2? + y? = a at the point (a cos ¢, asin ¢) 

has equation xcosé+ysin¢ =a. By projection deduce the equation of the 

tangent to the ellipse at the point ¢. 

*18 Mis the mid-point ofa chord HK of an ellipse whose centre isO; OM meets 

the ellipse at P; N is the mid-point of PH; and ON, HK meet at Q. Prove that 

OH bisects the chord which passes through P and Q. [In the circle figure, Q is 

the orthocentre of triangle OPH.] 

*19 The chord PQ has mid-point M; the tangents at P, Q meet at 7. Prove 

that O, M, T are collinear. If this line meets the ellipse at R between O and 7, 

prove OM .OT = OR?., 

*20 Deduce the area of the ellipse with semi-axes a, 6 from that of a circle of 

radius a. 


Further examples using orthogonal projection appear in Ex. 17 (d). 


17.4 Chord and tangent 


17.41 Chord P, P, 
The line joining P, and P, has equation 


yo, = Poe ea) 
Ly — 
Since P, and P, lie on the ellipse, 


v2 
a a ft 1 and 3 +4 1. 
By subtracting and then rearranging, 
Ya—Yi _ —— X—-BY 
eC? 
me 2 
so that Yai _ Ae od Wala 
Ly — Uy a ¥Yat I 


The equation of the chord P, P, therefore becomes 


6? w+, 
x~—2,), 
Yah aay 
i (x— —%1) (%_+%) (Y—Y1) (Yat 41) —0 
oVe a2 b2 > 
; x Lyx. : 
i.e. Feta.) +5 t+y. = a1. (i) 
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Alternatively, consider the equation 


(%—2,) (e—- a) (y—41) (Y-Yo) _ =u 
a b2 b2 


When simplified it is linear in x and y, and therefore represents a line. 
It is satisfied by the points (x,,¥,), (%2, ¥2) on the ellipse, and so must 
be the chord P, P,. 


17.42 Chord 0¢ 
The chord joining (a cos ¢, bsin ¢) and (acos 0, bsin @) has equation 


= 6—sin¢?) 
a(cos 0 — cos ¢) 


__2be08 (9+ 9) sin 40-9) 
~ —2asin (0+ ¢) sin 3(0—¢) 


bcos $(0+ ¢) 
~ asin $(0+¢) 


y—bsing = (x—acos ¢) 


(2—acos ¢) 


(x—acos 9), 
i.e. 
00s }(0 +) +5 sin }(0-+ ¢) = cos¢ cos }(0+¢)+sin¢ sin}(0+¢) 
= cos {p— 3(0 + $)}, 
i.e. cos 4(0+¢) +Fsin 4(0+ >) = cos $(0—4). (ii) 


17.43 Chord ¢, t, 
The line ua + vy +1 = 0 cuts the ellipse at points ¢ for which 


1-# 2t 
1.€. (1 — wa) t? + 2vbt + (1+ ua) = 
This line will be the chord t,t, if the above quadratic has roots ¢, 
and ¢,, and then 


l+ua 2ub 
aT ua’ z oe tea 
—] 
Hence bibs cei 
ee 
t,+t 


meri Hise 1- 
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The required chord is therefore 
2 7 
(1— byte) + (ty +09) 5 = 1+ hey, (iii) 
Alternatively, the chord t,t, cuts the ellipse at the points given by 
t =t,,¢ = t, which are the roots of the quadratic (¢—t,) (¢—t,) =0, i.e. 
#—(t,+¢,)t+t,t, = 0. (iv) 
Consider the equation constructed from (iv) by substituting for 
#:¢:1 from (i) in 17.32: 
2 2x 
(1-3) 38 (ty +t) 7 + tty (1 +) = 0. 
It is linear in 2 and y, and so represents a line. It cuts the ellipse at 


points ¢ given by (iv), i.e. at ¢ = ¢,, ¢,, and therefore is the chord ¢,1,. 


17.44 Tangent at P, 
This can be obtained by making x, > 2, and y, > y, in equation 
(i), giving 


20a, 2yy, x? y} 
gre gt 
since P, lies on the ellipse. The tangent at P, is therefore 
xX 
atch ) 


which can be written down by the usual ‘rule of alternate suffixes’. 
Alternatively, equation (v) can be found directly by calculus. 


17.45 Tangent at @ 
Letting 0 > ¢ in equation (ii), we obtain 
% y - : 
qos Pt; sing 1. (vi) 
This could also be obtained directly by calculus. Cf. Ex. 17 (a), no. 17. 
17.46 Tangent at t 
Letting é,->¢, in equation (iii), we obtain (after omitting the 
suffix 1) . 
(1-8) = +282 = 1+# (vii) 


as the equation of the tangent at the point ¢. 
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Alternatively, this can be found by using the theory of quadratic 
equations, or by calculus, or as a particular case of the result in 
Ex. 16(e), no. 28. 


17.47 Examples 
2 y? 
1. 


(i) Condition for y = mx-+e to touch +h = 


The line cuts the ellipse at points for which 


2 2 
i.e. (a®m? + b?) 2? + 2a2mex + a?(c? — 6?) = 0. 

The line will touch the ellipse if and only if this quadratic in x has equal 
meg e: a*m*c? = a(a2m? + b?) (c? — b*), 
i.e. c? = a®m’? + b?. 


Hence for all values of m the lines 
y = ma + ,/(a*m? + b?) 
touch the ellipse. 
(ii) Locus of the intersection of perpendicular tangents : director circle. 
If a tangent found in ex. (i) passes through the point (%», 9), then 
Yo = My + ./(a*m? + b?), 
ie. (x3 — a?) m3 — 2agygm + (y2 — 6%) = 0. 


Since this is quadratic in m, in general two tangents can be drawn from a given 
point (Xo. Yo) to the ellipse. The roots m,, m, are the gradients of such tangents. 
These tangents will be perpendicular if m,m, = —1, i.e. if 


yo—O* _ 
x2—a? 


a 


i.e. if (2, Yo) lies on the locus 
at+y? = a%+b% 


This is a circle concentric with the ellipse, and having radius ,/(a*+ 6?) = AB 
(fig. 170). It is the locus of points from which perpendicular tangents can be 
drawn to the ellipse, and is called the director circle of the ellipse (by analogy 
with the parabola, for which the corresponding locus is the directrix: see 
Ex. 16 (6), no. 11 (ii), (iii)). 


(iii) Chord of contact of tangents from P,. The argument used in 15.64 will 
show that the chord of contact from P, to the ellipse has equation 
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Exercise 17(b) 


1 Use equation (i) in 17.41 to prove that the mid-points of all chords of given 
gradient m lie on the line y = — b®a/a2m. 

2 Find the condition for the chord 0¢ to pass through the centre of the 
ellipse. 

3 Prove that 6¢ is a focal chord if and only if + ecos $(0+ ¢) = cos 4(0— ¢). 
Verify that this is equivalent to tan 40 tan $¢ = (e—1)/(e+ 1) or (e+ 1)/(e—1). 

4 Prove that the chord PP’ of the ellipse and the chord joining the corre- 
sponding points Q, Q’ of the auxiliary circle meet on the major axis. Deduce 
a property of tangents at corresponding points P, Q. 

5 If6+¢ = 2a, prove that the chord 6¢ is parallel to the tangent at a, and 
conversely. 

6 For a system of parallel chords prove that the sum of the eccentric angles 
of the extremities is constant. 

7 Find the envelope of the chords joining points of the ellipse whose 
eccentric angles differ by a constant. [Let the angles be d—a, d+a; the 
chord is (x/a)cos¢+(y/b)sing = cosa, which is a tangent to the ellipse 
xv*/a? + y?/b? = cos? a.] 

8 Prove that lx+my+n=0 touches xz?/a*+y?/b2?=1 if and only if 
al? + b?m? = n®. [Method of 17.47, ex. (i); or compare with 17.45, equation (vi).] 

9 Ifm is the gradient of a common tangent to the circle x? + y? = c? and the 
ellipse x?/a? + y?/b? = 1, prove m? = (c*— b?)/(a? —c?). Deduce that four common 
tangents exist only if b <¢ <a. 

10 Prove that tangents from (—2, —3) to 4x?+ 9y? = 36 are perpendicular. 

11 PN is the ordinate of a point P on the ellipse, and the tangent at P meets 
the major axis at T. ProveON .OT = a?, and obtain the corresponding property 
for the minor axis. (Cf. 17.24 (5), ex.) 

12 The tangent at P meets the directrix at Z. Prove PSZ is a right-angle. 

13 (i) If Q is the point of contact of the other tangent from Z in no. 12, prove 
geometrically that PSQ is a straight line. 

(ii) Deduce that tangents at the extremities of a focal chord meet on the 

corresponding directrix. 

14 Prove that the focal radu SP, S’P are equally inclined to the tangent at P. 
(Cf. 8.14, ex. (iv); and also Ex. 17 (c), no. 3.) 

15 If, p, p’ are the lengths of the perpendiculars from the foci S, S’ to any 
tangent, prove that pp’ = b?. 

16 Using the similar triangles SPY, S’PY’, prove p/r = p’/r’, where Y, Y’ 
are the feet of the perpendiculars in no. 15 and r = SP, r’ = S’P. 

17 From nos. 15, 16 and the bifocal property r+7’ = 2a deduce that the (p,7r) 
equation (8.2) of the ellipse wo the focus S as pole is b?/p? = 2a/r—1. 

18 Prove that the points Y, Y’ in no. 16 lie on the auxiliary circle. [The 
perpendicular from S(ae, 0) to 


“cos $+ Fsin =1 is ;8in $—*cos¢ = = sin $3 


square and add these equations. } 
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19 The chord PQ subtends a right-angle at the vertex A(a,0). Prove that PQ 
passes through a fixed point on the major axis. [Use equation (ili) in 17.43.] 


20 Prove that the chord joining the points given by the roots of uw? + vt-++w = 0 
has equation (w—u)x/a+vy/b+(w+u) = 0. 


21 Prove that the tangents at the points ¢,, ¢, meet at (x,y), where 
l—aja_1+a/a_ yb 
hy te 1 $(4, oh ty) ; 
[Use equation (vii) in 17.46, and theory of quadratics.] 


22 Write down the equation of the chord of contact from (1, 2) to #z?+ 4y? = 1, 
and deduce the equations of the tangents from this point. 


23 The chord PQ of the ellipse x?/a? + y2/b? = 1 touches the circle a? + y? = c?. 
Prove that the tangents at P, Q meet at a point T' on the ellipse 


ee gt orl 
at bt ct 


[The chord of contact from T(x, y,) to the ellipse touches the circle; use no. 8.] 


24 Prove that the tangents at the extremities of a variable chord through P, 
meet on the line xx, /a? + yy,/b? = 1. What follows by taking P, at a focus? 


*25 Given the points P,, P,, prove that the point dividing P, PF, in the ratio 
k:1 will be on 2*/a?+y?/b?=1 if 


¥3 LV, 4 Aya xt yi == 
(3 ao ) ia 2(7 ae 1)u+ (2 a )a=o. 


(Joachimsthal’s ratio quadratic for the ellipse). 


*26 By taking P, on the ellipse, deduce the equation of the tangent at P,. 
[See Ex. 16(6), no. 26.] 


*27 Obtain from no. 25 the equation of the pair of tangents from P,. [See 
15.64, ex. (ii).] Deduce the equation of the director circle of the ellipse by using 
the condition for these lines to be perpendicular (15.52 (2)). 


*28 A variable chord through P, cuts the ellipse at A and B, and P, is chosen 
so that P, and P, divide AB (one internally and the other externally) in the 
game ratio. Prove that P, lies on the line 2xx,/a?+yy,/b? = 1. [Method of 
15.65 (2).] 


*29 (i) Defining the polar of P, wo x*/a? + y?/b? = 1 to be the line 


YY 
oO 
prove that if the polar of P, passes through P,, then the polar of P, passes 
through P,. 

(ii) Prove that the polar of a focus is the corresponding directrix. 

(iii) Verify that the centre has no polar. 
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17.5 Normal 


17.51 Equation of the normal 


The reader should verify that the normals to the ellipse at P,, ¢, 
and ¢ have respective equations 


e-X, Y-Y = . 

a,/a® —-y,/b®’ 

ax sec f — by cosec d = a? — 62, (ii) 
t(1 — #2) 


ee ee a 
2atx — b(1 —#?) y = 2(a? — b?) inf ° (iii) 
17.52 Conormal points 

The normal at ¢ passes through the point (A, k) if 


t(1 —#2) 
= — f2 = 2__ f2 

2ath—b(1—#) k = 2(a2— 4) 

ie. bkt* + 2(ah + a — b*) 8 + 2(ah—a? + b*)t—bk = 0. (iv) 


Since this equation is quartic in ¢, at most four normals can be drawn 
from a given point (h,k) to the ellipse; and (apart from coincidences) 
there will be either 4, 2, or no such normals. 

Suppose that the normals at t,, f,, tz, t, meet at (h,&); then these 
numbers must be the roots of (iv). Since the term in # is absent, and 
the constant term is minus the coefficient of t4, we have 


These necessary conditions for the points ¢,, ta, ts, t, of the ellipse to 
be conormal (i.e. such that the normals at them are concurrent) can 
also be shown to be sufficient. This is reasonable, because two indepen- 
dent conditions are required in order that four lines shall pass through 
the same point. 


Example 


From formula (iii) in 17.32 it follows that, when conditions (v) are satisfied, 
then &4¢, = (n+4)7 for some integer n (positive, negative, or zero). Hence 
ud, = (2n+1)7 ts a necessary condition for the points ,, be, $3, $y to be conormal. 
Clearly this single condition cannot be sufficient. The example in 17.32 shows 
that four distinct conormal points can never be concyclic. 
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Exercise 17(c) 


1 The normal at P meets the major axis at G, and PN is the ordinate at P. 
Prove that OG = e?.ON. What is the corresponding result for the minor axis? 
2 Prove that SG = e.SP. 


3 Use no. 2 to prove SG/S’G = SP/S’P, and hence that PG bisects SPS’. 
Deduce that the tangent at P is equally inclined to SP, S’P. (Cf. Ex. 17 (6), 
no. 14.) — 

4 Find the locus of the mid-point of PG. 

5 Prove that 3x—y—1=0 is a normal to 2z7+3y? = 14, and find the 
coordinates of its foot. 

6 Ifle+my+n = 0is a normal to x?/a? + y?/6? = 1, prove that 

a? 62 ( a? — b?)2 
Bom on 

7 PN, PN’ are the perpendiculars to the axes from a point P of the ellipse 
x2/a? + y?/b? = 1. Prove that NN’ is always normal to a fixed concentric ellipse, 
and give the equation of this curve. 

*8 (i) If the perpendicular from the vertex A to the normal at the point ¢ 
meets the ellipse again at the point ¢’, use Ex. 17 (6), no. 5 to prove ¢’ = 2¢. 
(ii) Deduce that the perpendiculars from a vertex to four concurrent 
normals meet the ellipse again in four concyclic points. 


*9 Prove that the circle through any three of four conormal points cuts the 
ellipse again at the point diametrically opposite to the fourth. [If ¢,, ¢, are 
diametrically opposite, then ¢, = ¢,+7 by Ex. 17(6), no. 2. Since 


X¢, = (2n+1)m, therefore $,+¢,+¢3+ 6; = (2n+2)7.] 


10 Prove that the feet of normals drawn from P, to z?/a? + y?/b? = 1 lie on the 
curve (a? — b*) ay + b®y,2—a*x,y = 0. Verify that this locus passes through P, 
and the centre of the ellipse. [Method of 16.32, ex. (iii) (b).] 

*11 Prove that the curves ax,y = (a*— 6b?) xy+b*y,2 and b*z?+ a*y? = ab? 
intersect at points for which y satisfies 

b*(a%a, y)? = bx*{(a? — b*) y + b*yy}? = a2(b? —y?) {(a? — 6?) y + bey}, 
and that to each root of this quartic in y corresponds a single x given by 


{(a?— b®) y+ b®y,} 2 = a®2,y. Deduce that in general four normals can be drawn 
from P, to the ellipse. 


17.6 The distance quadratic . 
17.61 The line through P,(x,, y,) in direction @ (15.26) has parametric 
equgions 2=2,+reos0, y=y,+rsind. 
It cuts the ellipse z?/a? + y?/b? = 1 at points for which r satisfies 
b2(2, +7 cos 0)? + a%(y, +rsin 0)? = a7?, 
ie. (a? sin? 6 + 5b? cos? 0) r? + 2(a?y, sin 8 + b2xz, cos @)r 
+ (b?x? + a*y?—a?b?) = 0. (i) 
43-2 
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This quadratic in r gives the (signed) distances from P, of the points 


on the ellipse which lie on the line through P, in direction 0, and is 
called the distance quadratic for the ellipse. 


Example* 


Newton’s theorem. 
The product of the roots of (i) is 


xy? cos?@ sin? @ 
(eita)/ (+) 


For chords P,QR, P,Q’R’ drawn in direc- 
tions 0, 0’ it follows that 


P,Q.P,R 

P,Q’.P,R’ 
_ (cos? 0’ sin? 6’ cos?@ gin2@ Fig. 174 
> a? a b2 a? b2 }’ 


which is independent of z, and y,. Hence if chords P,QR, P,Q’R’ are drawn 
through P, in fixed directions 0, 6’, the ratio P,Q.P,R:P,Q’.P,R’ is in- 
dependent of P,. 

In particular, when P, is at the centre O the ratio becomes OK?: 0K’, where 
the radii OK, OK’ lie in directions 0, 0’. Hence Newton’s theorem: 


P,Q.P,R OK? 


P\Q.P,R’ OK” 


It is a generalisation of the ‘product property’ of chords of a circle, and reduces 
to this property when b = a. Also see Ex. 17(d), no. 16. 

By letting R -> Q and R’ - Q’ we see that the ratio of the tangents from P, 
is equal to the ratio of the parallel radii. 


17.62 Chord having mid-point P, 


If the chord through P, in direction 0 is bisected at P,, then the 
roots of the distance quadratic will be equal and opposite, so that 


b*x, cos0 + ay, sind = 0. 


This determines the direction cos @ : sin @ of the chord which is bisected 


at P,. Its equation 
cme Way fan | 
cos? =—s sin 


therefore becomes 
bx, (x — 24) +a*y,(y—y,) = 0, 


2 2 
ats Ty 991 _ 1 Ya (ii) 
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17.63 Diameters 


If the chord (ii) above has gradient m, then m = — b*x,/a*y,. Hence 
the mid-points of all chords of gradient m satisfy 


Cf. Ex. 17(b), no. 1. According to the definition in 16.41, this locus is 
the diametert bisecting all chords of given gradient m. It is a straight 
line which passes through the centre O of the ellipse, and is thus a 
‘diameter’ in the usual sense. 


Examples 


(i) Tangents at the extremities of a diameter are parallel to the chords which 
the diameter bisects (the ordinates to the diameter). 
Let P, be a point where the ellipse is met by the diameter which bisects all 
chords of gradient m; then y, = — b*x,/a?m. 
The tangent at P, (17.44) has gradient — b?x,/a*y,, i.e. m. The result follows. 


(ii) Tangents at the extremities of any chord meet on the diameter which bisects 
that chord. 


Let the chord PQ have gradient m, and let the tangents at P and Q meet at 
(21,41). Since PQ is the chord of contact from (2,,y,), its equation is 
xx, /a®+yy,/b? = 1, and hence its gradient is m = — 6*x,/a*y,. Therefore (x, y;) 
lies on y = — b*x/a®m, which is the diameter bisecting PQ. 


(iii) The sum of the squared reciprocals of two perpendicular semi-diameters is 
constant. 

Choosing O for pole and Oz for initial line, the ellipse 2?/a?+y?/b? = 1 has 
polar equation cos?@ sin? @ 

(eee. 
a 62 

If P on the ellipse has polar coordinates (r,, 6,), then the coordinates of an 

extremity Q of the perpendicular semi-diameter are (r,,0,+ 47), where from 


the equation, l cos?O, sin®0, 
a 
1 cos?(9, +47) sin? (0,+47)  sin?@, cos®0, 
mod ae ge gee aga aap 
1 1 1 1 
Adding, fae! She yee 
7 ATA att Be 


17.64 Conjugate diameters 
By 17.63, the diameter bisecting all chords parallel to the diameter 
y= mex (ie. having gradient m) is y = m'x, where m’ = —b?/a*m, 
{ Strictly, the diameter is that part of the locus which is inside the ellipse. 
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ie. mm’ = —b?/a2, The symmetry of this relation shows that the 
diameter which bisects all chords parallel to the diameter y = m’x 
is y = ma. 

Two diameters which are such that each bisects all chords parallel 
to the other are said to be conjugate. 

Hence y = mx, y = m'x are conjugate diameters if and only if 


fa Oe 


It is clear from the definition that the axes of the ellipse are a pair of 
conjugate diameters; they are the only perpendicular pair. 


Examples 


(i) If 0, ¢ are the extremities P, D of a pair of conjugate semi-diameters, then 
O6~ d= hn. 
For the gradients of OP, OD are respectively (b/a) tan 0, (b/a) tan ¢, and the 
conjugacy condition is j B2 
—, tan @ tang = ——, 
a a 


from which tan 0 = —cot ¢ = tan(¢ + $7) and hence 0 = ¢+ 4. 

The result shows that the corresponding points P’, D’ on the auxiliary circle 
subtend a right-angle at O; i.e. to conjugate diameters of the ellipse correspond 
perpendicular diameters of the auxiliary circle. 


*(ii) Perpendicular diameters of a circle project into conjugate diameters of 
an ellipse. 


If y=mxz, y=m’x, where mm’ =-—1, are the diameters of the circle 
x+y? = a, they project into the lines y = m2, y = m|x where (see 17.23) 
m, = mcos 0, m, = m’cos 8, and so mm; = —cos? 6 = — b?/a?. 


Alternatively, if A, 4 are perpendicular diameters of the circle, then all chords 
parallel to 4 are bisected by A. Hence in the projected figure, all chords of the 
ellipse which are parallel to yz’ are bisected by X’ (see 17.24); i.e. A’ and yw’ are 
conjugate diameters of the ellipse. 

It follows that properties of diameters and conjugate diameters can often 
be conveniently proved by orthogonal projection from a circle. 


*(ili) The tangent at T to an ellipse meets the diameter OP at H, and the line 
through T parallel to the conjugate diameter OD meets OP at K. Prove that 


OH .OK = OP*. 
First draw the figure for a circle, replacing ‘conjugate’ by ‘perpendicular’. 
Then (fig. 175) OK.OH = OT? = OP*, and since this can be written in terms of 


ratios of lengths on the same line, the result follows by projection on any plane 
through O. (The example in 17.24 (5) is a special case of the property just proved.) 


*(iv) Ellipse referred to a pair of its conjugate diameters as (oblique) axes. 
With the notation of fig. 176, we have by taking P, at V in Newton’s 
theorem (17.61, ex.) that QV? OD? 


PV.VP’ OP?’ 
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Choose OP, OD for axes of x and y, and then let Q be the point (x, y). Since 
PV.VP’ = (OP—OV)(OP+OVD) = ai—2’, 
where a, = OP, the above equation becomes (on writing b, = OD) 
y= 
ai—z* a?’ 


1.e. aa 3 = 

This has the same form as the standard equation of the ellipse, which corre- 
sponds to the choice of the perpendicular conjugate diameters OA, OB for 
coordinate axes. 


Fig. 175 Fig. 176 


Exercise 17(d) 


1 Write down the equation of the diameter of 2x? + 3y? = 1 which bisects 
the chords parallel to 2x—5y+3 = 0. 

2 Write down the gradient of the chords of 3x? + 4y? = 2 which are bisected 
by the diameter y = 3x. 


In the following, OP and OD are conjugate semi-diameters whose other extremities 

are P’, D’. 

3 If P is the point ¢ in fig. 176, show that the eccentric angles of D, P’, D’, 
Q, Q’ can be taken as $+47, d+7, d—42, d+a, d—« respectively. Write 
out in full the coordinates of P, D, P’, D’. 

4 If P(acos¢, bsing) and D(—asin¢, bcos¢) are extremities of equal 
conjugate diameters, prove that tan?¢ = 1. Deduce that the equations of 
the equi-conjugate diameters are y = + bx/a, and show that they lie along the 
diagonals of the rectangle which circumscribes the ellipse. State the length - 
of OP. 

5 Prove that OP?+0OD? = a*+b?. 

6 (i) Prove that tangents at the extremities of a diameter are parallel to the 
conjugate diameter. [Use ex. (i) of 17.63.] 

(ii) Ifthe tangents at P, D meet at T, prove OPT'D is a parallelogram which 
has area ab. (Cf. no. 15.) 
(iii) If p is the distance of P from OD, prove that p.OD = ab. 

7 Deduce from nos. 5, 6(iii) that the (p,r) equation of the ellipse wo its 

centre as pole is a*b®/p* = a*+62—r?, [OP = 7; eliminate OD.] 
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8 Prove PS.PS’ = OD*. [Use Ex. 17 (a), no. 3.] 

9 The two chords joining any point of the ellipse to the extremities of a 
diameter are called supplemental. Prove that supplemental chords are parallel 
to conjugate diameters. 

10 (i) Prove that the lines px? + 2r2y+qy? = 0 are conjugate diameters of 
x?/a? + y?/b? = 1 if and only if pa? + qb? = 0. 
(ii) Find the condition for lc +my+n = 0 to be the join of extremities of 
two conjugate diameters of 2?/a? + y?/b? = 1. [Use 15.54.] 
(iii) Prove that the chord joining the extremities of conjugate diameters of 
an ellipse touches another ellipse. [Use Ex. 17 (6), no. 8.] 
11 Ifa tangent to the ellipse cuts the director circle at U, V, prove that OU, 
OV lie along conjugate diameters. 


Nos. 12-15 are easily solved by orthogonal projection. 

*12 QF is a diameter, and P is any point on the ellipse. The tangent at Q meets 
PR at T. Prove that the tangent at P bisects TQ. 

*13 OP, OD are conjugate semi-diameters; the tangent at P meets the axes 
of the ellipse at Q and R. Prove PQ.PR = OD*., 

*14 PQ is a diameter and HK is any chord; PH, QK cut at X; PK, QH cut 
at Y. Prove that XY is parallel to the diameter conjugate to PQ. 

*15 By projecting a circle and a circumscribing square, prove that the tangents 
at the extremities of conjugate diameters PP’, DD’ form a parallelogram of 
constant area 4ab. (Cf. no. 6 (ii).) 


*16 Prove Newton’s theorem (17.61, ex.) by projection. [When written in 
the form PiQ P,R +e P,Q’ P,R’ 
OK OK OK’ OK’’ 

it involves ratios of lengths on parallel lines.] 
*17 If parallel chords P,QR, P,Q’R’ are drawn through the fized points P,, P,, 
prove that the ratio P,Q.P,R:P,Q’.P,R’ is independent of the direction. 
[Use the distance quadratic.] 
*18 Prove that the mid-points of variable chords through P, lie on 

Th Yi _ = y? 

a BF at BF 
Show that this is an ellipse whose axes are proportional to those of the original 
ellipse and whose centre is (42, 4y,). 
*19 Use the distance quadratic to obtain the equation of (i) the tangent at 
P, [two roots r = 0); (ii) the pair of tangents from P, [equal roots 7]. 
*20 Obtain the equation of the chord having mid-point P, from the ratio 


quadratic in Ex. 17 (b), no. 25. [If the chord is AP, P,, the roots k:l are the ratios 
P,P,: P,P, and P,A:AP,, and hence are 1 = 0, k/l = —}.] 


Miscellaneous Exercise 17(e) 
1 The lines 67+ aty—ab = 0, btx—ay+abt = 0 meet at P. Find the locus 
of P when é varies. 


2 With a given point S and line d for focus and directrix, ellipses are drawn. 
Prove that the locus of the ends of the minor axes is a parabola. [Choose S for 
origin. ] 
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3 Prove that the tangents at the ends of a latus rectum are concurrent with 
the major axis and corresponding directrix. 
*4 P,Q are the points 0, ¢ on the ellipse z*/a* + y?/b? = 1, and the tangents 
at P, Q meet at 7’. Prove that triangle TPQ has area 


absin® 4(¢ — 0) sec $(¢ — 9). 


[The corresponding area for the circle is 2AOPT — AOPQ; use projection.] 


5 Y is the foot of the perpendicular from S to the tangent at P. Prove OP 
and SY meet on the directrix corresponding to S. 


6 Circles with centres S, S’ pass through a point P on the ellipse. Prove that 
the common tangents to these circles touch the auxiliary circle, and that their 
points of contact with this circle lie on the common chord of the original circles. 
[Use pure geometry and the bifocal property.] 

7 Sis a given point inside a given circle of centre O and radius a; Yisa 
variable point on the circumference, and p is the line through Y perpendicular 
to SY. 

(i) Choosing OS for x-axis, let p meet Ox, Oy at T, T’. Explain why tri- 
angles T YO, T\ST’ are similar, and prove OY .TT’ = OT .ST". 

(ii) If S is (c, 0) and p has equation la +my-+n = 0, prove that the equation 
in (i) reduces to a?l? + 62m? = n?, where b? = a? —c?. 

(iti) Deduce that p touches an ellipse having S for focus and the given circle 
for auxiliary circle. 

*8 Give the result corresponding to no. 7 (iii) when S lies outside the given 
circle. What happens when S lies on the circle? 

9 Find the common tangents to 77+ y? = 25 and 27/169 + y?/16 = 1. 

10 The centre of an ellipse coincides with the vertex of a parabola, and they 
have a focus in common. Prove that the common tangents meet the common 
axis at its intersection with the other directrix. 

11 (i) Prove that two tangents can be drawn from P, to z?/a?+ y?/b? = 1 if 
and only if z2/a?+ y?/b?—1 > 0. [Use 17.47, ex. (i).] 

(ii) From the ratio quadratic (Ex. 17 (6), no. 25) prove that if 


a yt 3 YR 
(344-1) (Feta <0, 


then P, and P, lie on opposite sides of the ellipse. (Accordingly, the set of points 
P, for which x3/a? + y3/b?— 1 > 0 is the outside of the ellipse.) 

12 Using the contact condition c? = a2m? + b? for the line y = mxz+c and the 
ellipse 2:2/a?+ y?/b? = 1, show that the equation of the pair of tangents from 
P(2,,y,) can be written (y,2 —2,y)* = @(y—y,)? + O(a —2,)?. 

Let these tangents cut Oz at H#, F. Find the locus of P (i) if PE, PF are per- 
pendicular; (ii) if HF has fixed mid-point (x, 0). 

13 TP, TP’ are tangents to the ellipse. Find the equations of the line-pairs 
through O parallel to TP, TP’ and to ST, S’T.. By showing that they have the 
same angle-bisectors, deduce that ST, S’7’ are equally inclined to T’P, T'P’ 
respectively. 

14 A point P varies so that the chord of contact from P to x?/a? + y?/b? = 1 
touches the ellipse x?/a* + y?/b? = 1/k?. Find the locus of P. 

15 The chord PQ of z?/a?+y*/b? = 1 touches the parabola y? = 4cx. Prove 
that the tangents at P, Q to the ellipse meet on the parabola a*cy? + b4z = 0. 
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16 Prove that points whose chords of contact are normals to the ellipse 
x7/a* + y?/b? = 1 lie on the curve a®/z? + b8/y? = (a*— b2)2, 

17 Ifthe normal at P meets the major and minor axes at G, @’, and if OF is 
the perpendicular from the centre O to this normal, prove that PF'.PG = b? 
and PF’. PG’ = a’. 

18 Ifthe normal at an extremity of a latus rectum passes through an extremity 
of the minor axis, prove that e+e?—1 = 0. 

19 P and Q are variable points on 2?/a?+y2/b? = 1 such that the mid-point 
of PQ lies on 27/a? + y?/b? = k*. Prove that the tangents at P, Q meet at a point 
T on 2*/a? + y?/b? = 1/k*. [The chord of contact from 7'(x,,y,) is the same line 
as the chord PQ having mid-point (x2, y,), where 72/a? + y2/b? = k?.] 

20 The tangents to 2?/a?+y?/b? = 1 at P and Q meet at T(h,k). Obtain the 
equation of the line-pair OP, OQ. Find the locus of 7' when the diameters OP, 
OQ are (i) perpendicular; (ii) conjugate. Show that these two loci meet at four 
points which are the vertices of a rectangle. 

21 OP, OD are conjugate semi-diameters of the ellipse. The circles with 
diameters OP, OD meet again at Q. Prove that Q lies on the curve 


2(a% + y2)? = a2e? + by?. 
22 Lines are drawn through O perpendicular to the tangents from P, to 


x? /a* + y*/b2 = 1. If these lines are conjugate diameters of the ellipse, prove 
that P, lies on the curve a*z? + b*y? = at+b*. [Use the equation of the pair of 
tangents in no. 12.] 


Show that each of the following equations represents an ellipse, and find the centre, 
semi-axes, eccentricity, foci, and directrices. 


23 F(2+2)?+4(y—1)2 = 1. 24 8x2 +9y2— 16x—6y = 63. 
25 3(e@—y+1)?+4(e+y—1)? = 12. 
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THE HYPERBOLA 


18.1 The hyperbola a 1; asymptotes 


18.11 Form of the curve 


We now resume the discussion, begun in 17.13-17.15, of the 
hyperbola 


apa 0) 
: 2 y? 
From the equation, a 1 +73 > 1, 


so that |x| > a for all points on the curve; i.e. no part of the curve lies 
between the lines x = +a. Further, since 


3 43 
Bn ga 

we see that when 2 > +00 or x -> —oo, then also y > +00. The curve 

is therefore unbounded. 

When x = a, the equation gives y?/b? = 0 which has the repeated 
root y = 0. Hence the line x = a touches the hyperbola at A(a, 0): it 
is the tangent at the vertex A. Similarly, the line x = — ais the tangent 
at the vertex A’(—a, 0). 

Since e > 1, we have ae >a and a/e <a. Hence S lies on OA 
produced beyond 4A; and if the directix x = a/e cuts Ox at D, then D 
lies between O and A. Similarly S’ lies on OA’ produced beyond J’, 
and D’ lies between O and A’. 


18.12 Asymptote: general definition 


(1) Wesay that P, > coalong a curve if one or both of its coordinates 
24, y, tend to +o while satisfying the equation of the curve. 

For example, P, > oo along the parabola y* = 4a2 when 2, > oo and 
Y, > 00, or when z,—>0o and y, > —0; P,-o©o along the curve 
y = 1/x* when x, > 00 and y, > 0, or when 2, > —oo and y, > 0, or 
when x, > 0 and y, > 00; but P, cannot tend to infinity along the 
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ellipse x?/a?+?/b? = 1 because for every point P, on this curve we 
have |z,| < a and |y,| < 0. 


(2) An asymptote of a curve is a line such that the distance of a 
point P, of the curve from this line tends to zero when P, > o along 
the curve. 

In this definition, ‘distance’ may mean the usual ‘perpendicular 
distance’ or the ‘oblique distance’ measured parallel to some fixed 
direction, e.g. the y-axis. The informal use of the term ‘asymptote’ 
in 1.41, Remark (a), is consistent with our definition. 


.18.13 Asymptotes of the hyperbola 
If P, lies on the curve, then x?/a? — y?/b? = 1 and so 


th _ 1 | (4% , 
a b if (+4), (it) 


The perpendicular distance of P, from the line z/a—y/b = 0 is 


eo eee A 1, 1\3 
(2-T)/ (ere) 
which by (ii) is equal to 
[ee) 9) 
a®* 6] \a_ b}° 
When P, -> 00 along the curve, this expression tends to zero. Hence 
the line x/a—y/b = 0 is an asymptote to the hyperbola (i). Similarly 
the line x/a+y/b = 0 is an asymptote. 
The equation of the asymptotes, regarded as a line-pair, is therefore 
a2? 
a bp 
Alternatively, the equation (i) can be written 
b a?\t 
y= eo (1 = “) ; 
If y = mz +c is an asymptote to the part 


then Yourve — Yasymptote > 9 when 2-00. 


Using the binomial series, we have for large x that 
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and this will tend to zero when x -> 0 only if c = 0 and b/a—m = 0. Hence 
the line y = bz/a is an asymptote. Similarly, y = —bz/a is an asymptote to 


the other part b at\t 
1=—Z(1-3) 
oe B 
i 2 £2 2 
Since y2=b (5-1) <5 


for any point on the hyperbola, therefore y? < y?; hence the hyperbola 
lies entirely within that double angle between the lines y = + bx/a which 
contains the x-axis. 

The angle between the asymptotes is 2tan-1(b/a). Figures 177, 
178, 179 illustrate the cases a < b, a = b, a > b respectively. 

When 6 = a, the asymptotes are perpendicular and the curve is 
called a rectangular hyperbola. The equation (i) becomes x? —y? = a?; 
and the eccentricity, given by b? = a%(e?— 1), ise = ./2. 


Fig. 177 Fig. 178 “Fig. 179 


18.14 The bifocal property: SP—S’P= +2a 
If P lies on the branch which 
contains the focus S, then 


S’P—SP =e.PM'-—e.PM 
=e.MM' 


If P lies on the branch enclosing Fig. 180 
8’, then 


SP—8'P =c.PM—e.PM' =c.MM’ =e (=) tpi 
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Conversely, the locus of a point P such that S'P—SP = 2a is one 
branch of a hyperbola having foci S, S’ and transverse axis of length 2a, 
viz. that branch which contains 8. 

Proof. The algebra of 17.22 shows that, with the same choice of axes, 


x y? 
7) + 


From triangle PSS’ we have PS’ < PS +88’, i.e. 

2a = PS'—PS < SS’ = 2c, 
so that a < c. Hence we can write b? = c?—a?, and the equation be- 
comes that of the standard hyperbola (i). Since 5? = a%(e2—1), we 
have c? = a?+6? = a*e?, and so c = ae. Therefore S, S’ are the points 


(+ae, 0), i.e. the foci. Finally, since SP < S’P, P lies on the branch 
which contains S. 


——_. = 1. 
a*—c? 


Example 


Mechanical construction of a hyperbola. 

A rod APB is movable about the fixed end A, and a string BPC passing 
through a small ring P which slides along the rod is tied to the other end B and 
to a fixed point C. If the string is kept taut, 
prove that in general P moves on one branch 
of a hyperbola with foci A, C.- 

Let 1 be the length of the string. Then 
BP+PC = l. Since 

AP = AB-—BP = AB-(l—PC) 
= (AB-—1)+PC, 
therefore AP — PC is constant, viz. AB —1. 

If AB + 1, the locus of P is that branch of 

a hyperbola with foci A, C which encloses C. Fig. 181 


If AB =I, then AP = PC, and P lies on the 
perpendicular bisector of AC. 


A 


2 
2+ =1 

Since the equations of the ellipse and hyperbola differ only in the 
sign of b?, it follows that many properties of the hyperbola can be 
written down from the corresponding results for the ellipse by replacing 
6? by —b?. All such properties can be proved independently by the 
methods used for the ellipse; the following is a summary. 

(i) Chord P,P,: 


18.2 Properties analogous to those of the ellipse 


2x x. 
5 (+42) — 4 (ya + 92) = wu a 1. 
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(ii) Tangent at P,: | -4 =1 
ss , OM YUNA 
(iii) Normal at P,: aia + 7 02 


(iv) The contact condition for y = mx +c is c? = a*m*—b? provided 
|m| < b/a. The condition remains significant when m = + 6/a, for then 
c = 0; but the lines y = + bz/a do not cut the hyperbola anywhere 
(see 18.13). 

(v) If —b/a < m < Dja, the lines 
| y = mx + {(a*m?— b?) 
touch the hyperbola. 

(vi) Director circle. The locus of the intersections of perpendicular 
tangents to the hyperbola is the circle 


a2 +42 = a?— 5? 
provided a > b. Ifa < 5, there are no perpendicular tangents. 
(vii) Chord of contact from P,: 


(ix) Chord having mid-point P,: 


wey YY _ et _ i 
a2 b2 a2) OB?” 
(x) Diameters. The mid-points of all chords of gradient m lie on 
y = b*x/a®m. The properties of diameters stated and proved for the 
ellipse in 17.63, exs. (i), (ii) remain true for the hyperbola. 
(xi) Conjugate diameters. y = ma and y = m'x are conjugate if 
and only if pe 


18.3 Parametric representation 


18.31 Hyperbolic functions 

The equation (i) in 18.11 is satisfied by x = ach¢, y = bsh¢ for 
all d; but since ch¢ > 0, these equations represent only one branch 
of the hyperbola. 
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Analogously to the treatment in 17.32, put 7 = th4¢; then 


If 7 is now unrestricted, these equations represent the whole of the 
curve except the point A’(—a, 0); but this can be obtained by letting 
Too. (If 7 still denotes th4¢, it can take only values between 
—1land +1.) 


18.32 The point ¢ 


The general representation above can be found directly. For since 
the equation can be written 


ala—-l_ y/o | 
therefore 7 eee say. 
Hence (- )3: (G+) itt: 1, 
a b \a 
: ee ae 2). OF. (1 _ 22 
1.6. abil (1 +2"): 2¢:(1-—#). 


Each value of t except ¢ = + 1 gives just one point of the curve; and 
each point of the curve except A’(—a,0) corresponds to just one 
value of ¢. We refer to the point 

(tees) 
1—#’? 1-#? 
as the point t. 


18.33 The point 


The equation (i) is also satisfied by x = asec ¢, y = btan¢ for all ¢. 
We refer to (asec ¢, b tan ¢) as the point ¢. 
If we put ¢ = tan 4¢, we obtain the point ¢ in 18.32. 


18.34 Another algebraic representation 


Since equation (i) can be written 
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we may put 


| 
~ 


zy is 
aa =t and hence ; 


x 
a 


From these we find 


x= fa (‘+7) », y= (4) , 


These equations represent the whole of 
the curve; ¢=+1 gives A(a,0), and 
t= — lgives A’(—a,0). Whent increases 


from — 00 to +00, the parts traced are: Fig. 182 
Peat A’'Q’ PA AQ 
t<—-1l —-1<t<0 0<t<l l<t 


18.4 Chord, tangent, and normal 


To each of the preceding representations corresponds a standard 
form of equation for chord, tangent, and normal. By methods already 
illustrated in Ch. 17, the following results can be obtained. 


Chord 6¢: = cos 40-4) —Zsin 4(0+¢) = cos $(0 + 4). 


x 
tity: (1 +t,t,)=—(b, +) = 1-hh,. 
t y 
Tangent at ¢: eee P — 5 tang =. 1, 
a2 _of4 1 _p 
t: (1+#)—— 265 


Normal at ¢: ax cos $+ by cot d = a? +b. 


t(1+#) 
1-# ° 


t: Qate+b(1 +4?) y = 2(a? + 6?) 


The reader should verify these; also see nos. 13-15 of the following 
Exercise, which contains examples similar to those already given for 
the ellipse together with some properties of the asymptotes of the 
hyperbola. 


Exercise 18(a) 


1 IfPis the point (x, y) on the hyperbola, prove SP = ex~—aandS’P = ex+a. 
2 Ashot is fired from A so as to strike an object B. The sound of the firing 
is heard at P, n seconds before the sound of the destruction of B. Find the locus 


44 GPM I 
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of P. [Let u = velocity of sound, v = velocity component of the shot parallel 
to AB; then 


AP AB PB A 
—+n= a so that AP—PB =u( = —n) = constant.] 


3 Find the locus of the centre of a circle which touches externally two given 
circles whose centres are A, B. 


4 (i) State the order in which the hyperbola is traced by the point 


1+22 2b¢ 
(55 ) 
as ¢ increases from — 0 to +00. 
(ii) What is the condition for the points ¢,, ¢, to (2) lie on the same branch; 
(6) be diametrically opposite? 

5 P, P’ are the points ¢, —¢ on the ellipse x?/a? + y2/b? = 1 whose vertices 
are A, A’, If AP meets A’P’ at Q, prove that the locus of Q is the hyperbola 
x? /a? — y?/b? = 1. 

6 If the points 0, ¢ are the extremities of a focal chord of x?/a? — y?/b? = 1, 
prove that eee l+e 


tan $0 tan4¢é = ee oO ee 


7 Prove that lxz+my+n=0 touches 2?/a?—y?/b2?=1 if and only if 
a®l? — 62m? = n?2. 

8 (i) The tangent at any point P of the hyperbola meets a directrix at Z. 
Prove that PZ subtends a right-angle at the corresponding focus. 

(ii) Deduce that tangents at the extremities of a focal chord meet on the 

corresponding directrix. 

9 Y is the foot of the perpendicular from S to the tangent at any point P of 
the hyperbola. Prove that Y lies on the circle x? + y? = a? (the auxiliary circle). 

10 Prove that the foot F of the perpendicular from a focus to an asymptote 
lies on the auxiliary circle and on the corresponding directrix. 

[OF = OScos FOS =... =a; also OS.OD = a? = OF?, so ODF is a right- 
angle. ] 

11 The line joining the focus S to the point P on a hyperbola is parallel to an 
asymptote. Prove that this asymptote, the directrix, and the tangent at P 
are concurrent. 

12 The point P on the hyperbola is such that the tangent at P, the latus 
rectum through S, and an asymptote are concurrent. Prove that SP is parallel 
to the other asymptote. 


With the representation in 18.34, obtain the equation of 
13 the chord ¢,¢,. 14 the tangent at ¢. 15 the normal at ¢. 


16 Prove that if the normals at the points ¢,, t,, ts, tg of 18.32 are concurrent, 
then t,t, = 0 and t,t,t,¢, = —1. 

17 Prove that the feet of four concurrent normals cannot all lie on the same 
branch. [If they do, then by no. 4 (ii) (a) |¢,| are either all less than 1 or all greater 
than 1, contradicting |t,t,¢,¢,| = 1 in no. 16.] 

18 If the normals at ¢,, ¢,, 3, 4 are concurrent, prove Xd, = (2n+1)7 
where 7 is some integer (positive, negative, or zero). 
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19 Show that the feet of the normals from P, to x*/a?— y?/b? = 1 lie on the 
curve a*y(x, —x) + b’x(y, —y)=0. 
20 Ifthe points ¢,, t,, ts, 4, are concyclic, prove L(t, +tgt,t,) = 0. 


18.5 Asymptotes: further properties 
18.51 Lines parallel to an asymptote meet the hyperbola only once. 
Any line parallel to the asymptote z/a+y/b = 0 has equation 


Pad. 
a k. 
It meets the hyperbola at points ¢ for which 


1+# 2t 


loetice= k, 
1.6. (1+#)? = k(1-#), 
i.e. t=-—1 or 14+t=4kK(1-8). 
Since ¢ = —1 gives no point of the curve, there is a unique inter- 


section given by ¢ = (k—1)/(k+1). A similar result holds for lines 
parallel to z/a—y/b = 0. 


18.52 The equation of the tangent at P, tends to the equation of an 
asymptote when P, > 00 along the curve. 


The equation 22, /a? — b? = 1 of the tangent at P, can be written 
q 1 YY g 1 


where —=-==1, ie S=-— 


The last equation shows that when P, > 00, then y,/x, > b/a or —b/a. 
The limit of the equation of the tangent at P, is thus either 

ae BD es 

SE 0 or Pa 0. 

Remark. An asymptote is sometimes defined as ‘the limit of the 
tangent at P, when P,— 00 along the curve’. For curves whose 
equations are algebraic, it can be shown that the two definitions are 
equivalent; but for general curves a line may be an asymptote 

44-2 
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according to the definition in 18.12, but not according to that above 
because the equation of the tangent may have no limiting form when 
P, > ©. 


18.53 The family x?/a* — y?/b? = k of hyperbolas has the same asymptotes 
for all k. 


For the equation can be written in standard form as 


2 2 
La a 
ka? kb? 
and the asymptotes have equation 
v2 y? be . x y? _ 
kat pa 8% Gaga = 
which is independent of k. 


Example 


In the quadratic which gives the meets of x?/a?—y?/b? = k with the line 
la+my+n = 0, the coefficients of x? and 2 are independent of k. Hence the 
sum of the roots is independent of k. Taking k = 1, 0, it follows that the 2-co- 
ordinate of the mid-point of any chord of the hyperbola x?/a? — y?/b? = 1 is the 
same as the x-coordinate of the mid-point of the same chord of the asymptotes 
x*/a? —y?/b? = 0. The same is true of the y-coordinates since la+my+n = 0 
gives y uniquely in terms of x. Consequently, if the line meets the hyperbola at 
P, P’ and the asymptotes at Q, Q’, then PP’ and QQ’ have the same mid-point M. 

Since PM = MP’ and QM = MQ’, therefore PQ = P’Q’. In particular, 
when P’ + P this becomes PQ = PQ’; i.e. the part intercepted on a tangent by 
the asymptotes is bisected at the point of contact. 


18.6 The conjugate hyperbola 


18.61 Definitions 


In 17.15 we defined the transverse axis to be the intercept 4A’ made 
by the hyperbola on Ox. Although the curve does not cut Oy, it is 
now convenient to consider the points B(0,b) and B’(0, —b) on this 
axis of symmetry and (analogously to the ellipse) to call BB’ the 
conjugate axis of the hyperbola. 

Two hyperbolas are said to be conjugate when the transverse and 
conjugate axes of one are respectively the conjugate and transverse 
axes of the other. 

It follows that the hyperbola conjugate to 

ag? oy? : 
aia D 
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is ee Lay? vs 

a -5 = —l, (i1) 
For, with Oy for x-axis and Oz’ for y-axis, the equation of the con- 
jugate hyperbola is x?/b? — y2/a? = 1. On rotating these axes clockwise 
through a right-angle to positions Ox, Oy, the equation becomes 
y* (6? — 27 /a? = 1, ice. (ii). 


Fig. 183 


The two hyperbolas have the same asymptotes, viz. 
ey si 
-- = (111) 
Remarks 
(~) Equation (iii) differs from (i) by the same constant that (ii) 
differs from (iii). If we transform these equations by a change of axes 
(15.73), this relationship will be preserved. 
(8) The equation of any hyperbola whose asymptotes are 


ac+by+e,=90, agx+b,y+c, = 0 
is (a,2+b,y +c) (a,0+ bay +c,) = A, 


where A is constant; for this equation differs only by the constant A 
from the equation of the asymptotes, viz. 


(a, 0+ byy+¢,) (4,0 + bey +c) = 0. 


By writing —A for A, we obtain the equation of the conjugate 
hyperbola. 

(y) In particular, any hyperbola whose asymptotes are the co- 
ordinate axes x = 0, y = 0 has equation xy = A. 


18.62 Conjugate diameters 


(i) If a pair of diameters are conjugate wo a hyperbola, they are also conjugate 
wo the conjugate hyperbola. 
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The argument which leads to property (xi) in 18.2 can be applied to 


Eat i : 

a? = 52 = k, (iv) 
and gives the same conclusion independently of k: y = mz and y = m’x are 
conjugate diameters of each of the hyperbolas (iv) if and only if mm’ = 6?/a?. 
The result stated concerns the cases k = +1, —1. 


(ii) Intersections of the hyperbolas with conjugate diameters. 

The diameter y = mx cuts hyperbola (i) if and only if |m| < 6/a. The con- 
jugate diameter y = b?x/a®m cuts (i) if and only if |b?/a?m| < 6/a, i.e. |m| > b/a. 
Hence of two conjugate diameters, only one meets the hyperbola. 

The other meets the conjugate hyperbola. For if y = mz cuts (i), then |m| < b/a; 
in this case |b?/a2m| > b/a, so that y = b®z/a*m cuts hyperbola (ii). 


(ii) Haxtremities of conjugate diameters. 

The points of intersection are called the extremities of the diameters, despite 
the fact that only one pair can lie on each curve. 

If P(asec ¢, b tan ¢) is an extremity of one diameter, then m = btan ¢/asec ¢. 
Hence the conjugate diameter has gradient m’ = b?/a?m = bsec ¢/a tan ¢, and 
its equation is y = m’x. It cuts the conjugate hyperbola where 


x sec? d ) 
—(1- =—~l, 
a? tan? @ 

Le. where « = tatang and hence y = +bsec ¢. Thus P(asec ¢, btang) and 
D(atan ¢, bsec ¢) are extremities of conjugate semi-diameters. 


Exercise 18(5) 


1 Ife, e’ are the eccentricities of a hyperbola and its conjugate, prove 
1/e* + 1/e = 1. 


OP, OD are conjugate semi-diameters of the hyperbola x?/a*— y?/b? = 1. Prove 
the following. 

2 OP? ~ OD? = a*?— b?. 

3 The mid-point of PD lies on an asymptote. 

4 PDis parallel to an asymptote. 5 The area of triangle OPD is $ab. 

. 6 Prove that the tangents at the extremities of a diameter are parallel to 
the conjugate diameter. : 

7 Prove that the tangents at the extremities of two conjugate diameters 
intersect on the asymptotes. 

8 Deduce from nos. 5-7 that tangents at P, D and their diametrically 
opposite points P’, D’ form a parallelogram of constant area 4ab, whose vertices 
lie on the asymptotes. 

9 Deduce from no. 6 that the part intercepted on the tangent at P by the 
asymptotes is bisected at P. 

10 Prove SP.S’P = OD*. [Use Ex. 18 (a), no. 1.] 

11 IfFP lies on the conjugate hyperbola, prove that its chord of contact to the 
original hyperbola touches the conjugate at the point P’ diametrically opposite 
to P. 
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12 Find the equation of the hyperbola whose asymptotes are x—2y+1 = 0 
and 3%—y+2=0 and which passes through the point (0,1). [18.61, 
Remark (f).] 


*13 Given that the equation 2”? 5zy—3y?+a”+1lly—8 = 0 represents a 
hyperbola, find the equations of the asymptotes and the equation of the con- 
jugate hyperbola. [Choose A so that 2x? — Bry — 3y?+a”+1ly+A = 0 represents 
a line-pair.] 


18.7 Asymptotes as (oblique) coordinate axes 
18.71 xy=c? 
The product of the perpendiculars from a point P, on 
a? 2 
a? ot 


Fig. 184 


to the asymptotes z/a+y/b = 0, z/a—y/b = Ois 


Hn 4 Yi 
a b a 0b _@ b2 
1 1\#/1 #1\% +11 
(at) (ass) ao 
1 
Feared 
ab 


because x3/a? — y2/b? = 1. 

Choosing the asymptotes for axes Ox’, Oy’, let P, have coordinates 
(x;,¥;)- Then the lengths of the perpendiculars are xj sinw, y{sinw, 
where w is the angle between the asymptotes, and hence 


1 
Pag? gind 5 oe es es 
%Y,8m @ 1/a? + 1/b?’ 
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i.e. P, satisfies x's! sin? = a*b? 
y ~ 242° 
Since w = 2tan~!(b/a), 
ft 2taniw \? 2b/a \? 4a7b? 
sin?w = | —_+__ } = [—______] = ——_,,, 
1+tan? dw 1+0?/a? (a? + 57)? 


and the equation becomes 
ay! = Har +0), 


Omitting dashes, this can be written 
xy = c*, 


where c? = }(a?+6?), and is the standard equation of the hyperbola 
referred to its asymptotes as (oblique) coordinate axes. 


Example 


Any equation of the form xy = ax + by +c represents a hyperbola whose asymp- 
totes are parallel to Ox, Oy. 

For the equation can be written (~—b)(y—a) = ab+e; i. a’y’ =ab+e 
after a change of origin. 

Thus the locus in ex. (iii) (6) of 16.32 is a rectangular hyperbola, known as 
the hyperbola of Apollonius of (h, k) wo the parabola y? = 4ax. See also Ex. 17 (c), 
no. 10, and Ex. 18(a), no. 19. 


18.72 Parametric representation 


The equation zy = c? can be written 
=, say, 


so that x = ct and y = c/t. For each value of ¢ except t = 0 the point 
(ct, c/t), referred to as the point t, lies on wy = c®; and to each point of 
the curve corresponds just one value of ¢. The parametric equations 
can also be written pg eR: 

The methods illustrated in 16.22 (2), (3) and 16.24 (1) do not appeal 
to ‘gradient’, and can be used in the present case of oblique axes to 
prove that the chord t,t, has equation 


t+tytey = c(t +t), 
and hence that the tangent at t is 
x+y = 2ct. 
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Example 


A tangent to a hyperbola and the asymp- 
totes form a triangle of constant area. 

The above tangent at P(ct,c/t) meets 
Ox, Oy at Q(2ct, 0), R(0, 2c/t). Hence 

O@ = 2ct, OR = 2c/é, 
and the area of triangle OQR is 
40Q .ORsinw = 2c? sin w. 

This work also shows that P is the mid- 

point of QR; cf. the example in 18.53. 


18.73 The rectangular hyperbola 
When w = 37 the asymptotes Ox, Oy are perpendicular, and the 


hyperbola xy = c? is rectangular (18.13). In addition to the results in 
18.72, the usual method now shows that the normal at t has equation 


x4 —ty = c(t*—1). 


Example 


The orthocentre of a triangle inscribed in a rectangular hyperbola lies on the 
curve. 
The chord ¢,¢, has gradient 


similarly, chord #,¢, has gradient —1/t,t,, These chords are perpendicular if 
If the given triangle has vertices ¢,, f,, f,, then the above work shows that 


there is a point ¢, on the curve (viz. that for which ¢, t,¢,¢, = — 1) such that chord 
t,t, |. chord é,t,. The symmetry of the relation ¢,/,1,f, = —1 shows that also 
t,t, | tyt, and t,t, | t,¢,. Hence this point t, = —1/t, t,t, is the orthocentre of 


triangle ¢, tyé3. 

It is also clear from the relation ¢,f,¢,¢, = — 1 that the point ¢, is the ortho- 
centre of triangle ¢,/,¢,, and so on. The set of four points ¢,, é,, t,, 4, on the curve 
may be called orthocentric. 


Exercise 18(c) 


In the following examples the sign {w} indicates results which are true for the general 
hyperbola xy = c*. The reader who wishes to avoid oblique axes may prove them 
for the rectangular case only. 


1 {w} The line lx+my+n = 0 is a tangent if and only if 4c?lm = n?. 
2 {w} Tangents at t,, 4, meet at 


(4 =| 
ttt,’ ttt)” 
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3 {w} The chord P,P, is Px+ax x.y = cx, +2). 
4 {w} The tangent at P, is ry,+2,y = 2c. Could this be written down from 
xy = c* by the ‘rule of alternate suffixes’? 
5 {w} The chord of contact of tangents from P, is xy, +2,y = 2c*. 
*6 {w} Joachimsthal’s ratio quadratic is 
(Yq —0*) k? + (wy, + x,y — 2c?) kb + (x,y, —c*) P = 0. 
*7 {w} The pair of tangents from P, is 4(x,y, — c?) (wy —c*) = (wy, +a, y — 2c?)?. 
8 The normal at P, is xx,—yy, = a3—y?. 
9 The distance quadratic is 
7? sin 0 cos 0 + (7 sin? + y, cos0)r + (2, y, —c*) = 0. 

10 The chord having mid-point P, is ry, +2,y = 2x,y,. [Use no. 9 or no. 3.] 

11 The diameter bisecting all chords of gradient m is y = — mz. 

12 y= m2, y = m’x are conjugate diameters if and only if m+m/’ = 0. 

13 {w} The conjugate hyperbola is xy = —c*. [Begin as in 18.71.] 

14 Conjugate semi-diameters are equal in length and make complementary 
angles with the transverse axis; and the asymptotes bisect the angles between 
them. 

15 {w} Prove that lines drawn from a variable point P on a hyperbola to any 
two fixed points #, F on the curve intercept a constant length on either 
asymptote. 

16 {w} If the tangents at P, Q meet at 7, prove that OT bisects PQ. 

*17 {w} A quadrilateral circumscribes a hyperbola. Prove that the line 
joining the mid-points of its diagonals passes through the centre of the 
hyperbola. 

18 Prove that no two tangents to a rectangular hyperbola can be perpen- 
dicular. 

19 If P, Q, B are points on a rectangular hyperbola such that PQ subtends a 
right-angle at R, prove that the tangent at R is perpendicular to PQ. 

20 Concyclic points. 

(i) Show that the circle x?+y?+ 2gx+2fy+d=0 cuts the rectangular 
hyperbola zy = c? at points ¢ for which 
c*t4 + 2gct® + dé? + Zfct +c? = 0. 
(ii) If the points ¢,, t,, ts, 4, are concyclic, prove t,t,t,¢, = 1. 
(iii) By considering the fourth intersection of the hyperbola and the circle 
through the points ¢,, f,, t,, prove the converse of (ii). 

21 Use no. 20 (ii) to prove that the common chords of a circle and rectangular 
hyperbola are equally inclined in pairs to either axis of the hyperbola. 

22 If circles touch a rectangular hyperbola at a fixed point, prove that their 
common chords not through this point lie in a fixed direction. 

*23 (i) Prove that the circle of curvature at ¢ meets the rectangular hyperbola 
again at the point 1/é. 

(ii) Points P,, P,, Ps, P, on the rectangular hyperbola are concyclic. If 
Q, is where the circle of curvature at P, meets the curve again, prove that 
Q1; Va, Vy, Og are also concyclic. 

24 The points A, B, C, D on a rectangular hyperbola are not concyclic. If 
the circles BCD, CDA, DAB, ABC meet the curve again at A’, B’, C’, D’ 
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respectively, prove that the mid-points of the chords 4A’, BB’, CC’, DD’ lie 
on another hyperbola having the same asymptotes as the given one. 


25 Prove that the circumcircle of triangle t, t,¢, cuts the rectangular hyperbola 
again at the point diametrically opposite to the orthocentre of this triangle. 
[Use 18.73, ex.] 


26 Ifa circle and rectangular hyperbola meet at A, B, C, D, prove that the 
orthocentres of triangles BCD, CDA, DAB, ABC are concyclic. Prove also 
that the tangents to the hyperbola at C, D meet at a point on the diameter 
which is perpendicular to AB. 

27 (i) Prove that the normal at ¢ to the rectangular hyperbola meets the 
curve again at the point — 1/é. 

*(ii) Verify from no. 23 (i) that this is diametrically opposite to the point 
where the circle of curvature at t meets the curve again. 

28 The normal at P meets the rectangular hyperbola again at Q. Prove that 
the mid-point of PQ lies on 425y8 + ¢?(x? — y?)? = 0 

29 Conormal points. 

(i) If the normal to the rectangular hyperbola xy = c? at the point ¢ passes 
through (h, k), prove ct4—hi®+kt—c = 0. 

(ii) If the normals at ¢,, t,, ts, ¢, are concurrent, prove that t,i,f,¢, = —1 and 
Ltt, = 0. 

30 Prove that four conormal points are also orthocentric, but that four 
distinct conormal points can never be concyclic. 

31 The axes being rectangular, prove that the equation y = (ax +b)/(ca+d), 
c +0, represents a rectangular hyperbola whose asymptotes are 2 = —d/c, 
y = a/c. What are the coordinates of its centre? [Use 18.71, ex.] 

32 A variable line passes through a fixed point and meets two given inter- 
secting lines at P,Q. Prove that the locus of a point dividing PQ in a given ratio 
is a hyperbola whose asymptotes are parallel to the given lines. [Use oblique 
axes. ] 

33 A variable chord of zy = c* passes through the fixed point (p,q). Prove 
that the locus of its mid-point is another hyperbola, and give the equations of 
its asymptotes, 


Miscellaneous Exercise 18(d) 


1 If is the angle between the asymptotes of a hyperbola, prove that its 
eccentricity is sec $w. 

2 PN is the ordinate of a point P on x?/a? — y?/b2? = 1; NT isa tangent from 
N to the auxiliary circle x? + y? = a*. If P is the point ¢, prove N OT = ¢ and 
NP: NT = b:a. 

3 With the notation in 17.23 and cos6 = b/a, what is the orthogonal pro- 
jection of the rectangular hyperbola 2?— y? = a#? Show that the rectangular 
hyperbola zy = ¢* projects into another rectangular hyperbola. 

4 A(a,0) and A‘(—a,0) are fixed points. A variable circle through A and 
A’ cuts Oy at P, P’. If AP, A’P’ meet at Q, prove that the locus of Q is the 
rectangular hyperbola x?— y? = a?. 

5 A variable circle of centre P touches each of two unequal intersecting 
circles. Prove that the locus of P is an ellipse and one branch of a hyperbola. 
[Use the converse bifocal property.] 
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6 B isa fixed point in the plane of a given circle of centre A, and P is a 
variable point on the circumference; BP meets the circle again at Q, and the 
parallel to AQ through B meets AP at R. Prove that the locus of BR is an ellipse 
or a branch of a hyperbola according as B is inside or outside the circle. 

7 The tangent at P to x?/a?—y?/b? = 1 meets the asymptotes at Q, R; 
VQ, VR are parallel to the axes of the hyperbola. Prove that V lies on one of 
the rectangular hyperbolas xy = +ab. 

8 The tangents at P, Q to a hyperbola meet an asymptote at H, K. Prove 
that PQ passes thtough the mid-point of HK. [Use zy = c*, oblique axes.] 

9 The tangents at two points P, P’ on a hyperbola meet one asymptote at 
Q, Q’, and the other at R, R’. Prove QR’, Q’R are parallel. 

10 For the hyperbola x = 4a(t+¢-4), y = $b(¢—7-), find the equation of the 
chord joining the points ¢ given by uf? +vt+w = 0. 

11 Prove that tangents to y?= kx at (ki2,kt,) and (k3,kt,) meet at the 
point (kt,t,, $4(t, +4). 

The tangent to y? = kx at any point P cuts the hyperbola x? — 4y? = k? at 
U and V. If Q, BR are the points of contact of the other tangents from U, V to 
the parabola, prove that the chord QF touches the circle x? + y? = k?. 

12 Prove that the chord of contact from any point (x,,y,) on the hyperbola 
x*/a* — y?/b? = 1 to the ellipse x?/a? + y?/b? = 1 touches the hyperbola, and give 
the coordinates of the point of contact. 

13 A variable chord of x?/a? — y?/b? = 1 touches the circle 7? + y? = c?, Prove 
that the mid-point of this chord lies on 


02 y? 2 2 y? 
(5-5) = o(+%). 


14 The normal at a variable point P on the rectangular hyperbola xy = c?® 
meets the asymptotes at Q, R. Prove that the mid-point of QR lies on the curve 
4a3y + c?(x? — y*)? = 0. Explain why this is the same locus as in Ex. 18 (c), no. 28. 

15 Prove that the tangent and normal at P on a hyperbola bisect the interior 
and exterior angles (respectively) between SP, S’P. [Either prove SG = e.SP 
and use pure geometry (Ex. 17(c), no. 3); or use 7r’—r = + 2a and calculus 
(8.14, ex. (iv)).] 

16 If Y, Y’ are the feet of the perpendiculars from S, S’ to the tangent at P 
to the hyperbola, prove that SY .S’Y’ = b? and that triangles SPY, S’PY’ are 
similar. Hence prove that p/r = (b?/p)/S’P, where p = SY andr = SP. Deduce 
from the bifocal property that the (p,7) equation of the hyperbola wo the focus S 
as pole is b?/p? = 1+ 2a/r, where + corresponds to the branch enclosing S. 

17 If an ellipse and a hyperbola have the same foci S, S’ (i.e. are confocal), 
prove that they cut orthogonally at each common point P. [The tangents at P 
are respectively the external and internal bisectors of angle SPS’.] 

18 (i) Prove that the equation x?/(a? + A) + y?/(6?+A) = 1 (a > b) represents 
an ellipse, a hyperbola, or nothing according as A > —b?, —a? <A < —6? or 
A < —a?. What happens when (a) A = — b?; (b) A = —a?? 

(ii) Prove that the foci of the above conic are independent of A. (When A 
varies we obtain a family of confocal conics.) 
*19 Prove that through any given point P in the plane (other than the common 
foci) pass two conics of the family in no. 18, one of which is an ellipse and the 
other a hyperbola. [Express the equation as a quadratic in A, say f(A) = 0; its 
discriminant reduces to (a*—b?—2? + y?)?+ 4x*y?, which is positive (unless 
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x? = a?—b? and y = 0), so there are distinct roots A, > A,. Since f(00) > 0, 
f(—6?) < 0, f(—a*) > 0, the roots satisfy —a*<A<-—b*, —b2 <A respec- 
tively.] (From 5.72, ex. (ii) or from no. 17 it follows that this ellipse and hyper- 
bola cut orthogonally at P.) 


20 Write down the condition for the lines px? + 2rzy + gy? = 0 to be conjugate 
diameters of (i) x?/a?— y?/b? = 1; (ii) the rectangular hyperbola zy = c?. 
21 (i) Obtain the distance quadratic for the hyperbola x?/a? — y?/b? = k. 

(ii) Deduce that if chords P,QR, P,Q’R’ of the hyperbola in (i) are drawn 
through P, in given directions, then the ratio P,Q.P,R: P,Q’.P, RB’ is indepen- 
dent of P, and k. 

*(iil) Hence prove the analogue of Newton’s theorem (17.61, ex.) for the pair 
of conjugate hyperbolas z?/a?— y?/b? = +1. 
*22 Obtain the equation x?/a?— y?/b? = 1 of the hyperbola referred to a pair 
of conjugate diameters OP, OD as coordinate axes, where OP = a, and OD = 6,. 
Explain why the new equation of the asymptotes is x?/a?—y?/bt = 0. [See 
17.64, ex. (iv).] 


Give the centre, semi-axes, eccentricity, foci, directrices, and asymptotes of the 
following hyperbolas. 
23 9y?— 42? = 36. 24 4(x+1)?—Hy+2)? = 1. 
25 1442?— 25y?+ 50y = 169. 
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THE GENERAL CONIC; s =ks’ 


19.1 The locus s=0 


19.11 Scheme of procedure 
It has now been shown that the general equation of the second degree 


8 = ax + 2hay + by? + 29x44 2fytc = 0 


represents either a conic (in the wide sense of 15.72), a circle, a pair 
of parallel lines, or nothing; cf. the last paragraph in 15.74. In this 
chapter it will be convenient to refer to the locus s = 0 as a ‘conic’, 
even when it is a circle or a parallel line-pair. 

We begin the chapter by applying to the locus s = 0 the general 
methods for finding chords, tangents, etc. already illustrated in- 
dividually for the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola. The work will thus 
bea summary and unification of ‘conics’, and will contain as particular 
cases many results already obtained for the special standard forms of 
equation of these curves. Had the general case been treated first, 
considerable repetition would have been avoided; but dealing with 
the special forms separately increases the appreciation of the methods 
themselves. Some of our work will apply unmodified when s = 0 
represents a line-pair. The reader should consider whether the results 
remain significant in this degenerate case. 

The second part of the chapter is independent of the first, and is 
concerned with a principle which permeates the whole of coordinate 
geometry. The student who is pressed for time may turn at once to 
19.5 et seq. 


19.12 Notation 


' To simplify the writing we introduce the following notation. 
(a) We continue to put 


$8 = ax*+ 2hay + by? + 29a + 2fy +c. 
(6) We write 


8yy = A,X, + h(apyy +2, Ys) + Oy ys + (ei t+2,) +flyst yj) +6. 


Clearly 8,, = 84. 
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(c) The result of omitting the suffix 7 throughout in (0) is denoted 
by s,; thus 


8, = ax, n+h(u,y+ary,) +by,y+9(a+x,) +flyt+y,) +e. 


This is what would be obtained from s by applying the ‘rule of 
alternate suffixes’ (15.63, Remark). 
For example, 


81, = ax? + Qhay, + by? + 29a, + 2fy, +e, 
81 = M2, Hy + h(t Y2+ LoY1) + OY, Yo+ G(X + Le) + f(Y1+ Yo) +6, 
Seg = AxZ+ 2hxay, + by} + 2gx%_ + Wy. tc, 


8) = aa x+h(xyy+xy,)+byy+g(e+x,)+f(y+y) +e, 


8g = %,x+h(xay + ys) + bysy + g(x +H) + f(y + Ye) +¢. 
Notice that 
8; = (ax, + hy; +9) a+ (he, +by,+f)y + (gxt+fyito), 
and 8, = (ax+hy+g)a,+ (hat+by+f)y,+ (gxt+fyt+e). 


There are similar forms for s,,. 
Since s, is linear in x and y, the equation s; = 0 represents a line. 
The geometrical interpretation of s, s,,, $1, is therefore as follows: 


s=0 is the equation of the conic; 
8, = 9 is the condition for P, to lie on this conic; 
832 = 90 is the condition for P, to lie on the line s, = 0, 
or for FP, to lie on the line s, = 0. 


Not only does this notation make discussion of the general conic as 
concise as for the various special forms, but it provides a suggestive 
means of obtaining and memorising some of the results themselves; 
e.g. see 19.13. The reader should check each of the following general 
results with the corresponding ones obtained for the special equations 
used in Chs. 16-18; but first do Ex. 19 (a), nos. 1-3. 


19.13 Chord P, P, of s=0 


Consider the equation 


It is linear in x and y, and therefore represents a line. It is satisfied 
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by F,, for s,, = 0 because P, lies on s = 0; and it is satisfied by P, 
SINCE 845 = 0. Hence it is the equation of the chord P, P,. 

Letting P, > P, along the conic, we obtain 2s, = s,, as the limit of 
the above equation, i.e. 2s, = 0. Hence the equation of the tangent to 
s=0atP,iss,=0. 


19.2 Joachimsthal’s ratio equation 


19.21 The ratio quadratic for s=0 
The point dividing P,P, in the ratio k:1 has coordinates 
lo, + ka, ly, +kys 
l+k *’ l+k ]° 
It will lie on s = 0 if and only if 


A(lary + katy)? + 2h(la, + kare) (ly, + kya) + bly, + hye)? 
+ 2g(la, + kx) (L+k) + 2f(ly,+ky,) (l+k)+c(l +k) = 0, 
Le. (ax§+ 2hagy, + byz+ 29x, + 2fy, +c) k? 
+ Qfaary Ly + h(a, Yo + Xe Y1) + bY, Yo + G(X +X) + f(Yy t+ Yo) +c} kl 
+ (ax + hay, + by} + 29x, + fy, +c)? = 0, 
ie. Sook? + 25,.kl+s,,2 = 0. 


This quadratic in k:l is Joachim- 
sthal’s ratio equation for s=0. Its 
roots are the values of P,A: AF, for 
the points of intersection A of the 
line P,P, and the conic. Since the Pp, mae 
quadratic will have either two, one, 4 
or no roots,t a line meets a conic in Fig. 186 
two, one, or no points. 


The above work applies even if s = 0 represents a line-pair. 
We now make a sequence of deductions from the ratio equation. 


19.22 Sides of a conic 


When s,, and s,. have opposite signs, the product of the roots is 
negative. Hence just one root is positive, so that the conic meets 
P,P, internally only once. We say that P, and P, lie on opposite sides 
of the conic. Also see the Remark in 19.24. 


~ Unless s,, = 0, s,,=0 and s,.=0, in which event the quadratic is satisfied for 
all & and l, i.e. every point if P,P, lies on s = 0, which is therefore degenerate. 
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19.23 Tangent at P, 


If P, is a fixed point on s = 0, then s,, = 0 and so one root of the 
quadratic for k:l is 0. The second root, which corresponds to the 
remaining intersection of P,P, and the conic, will also be zero if and 
only if s,, = 0. In this case P, will lie on the tangent at P,; and the 
condition s,, = 0 shows that P, lies on the line s, = 0. Hence the 
tangent at P, has equation s, = 0 (cf. 19.13). 


Example* 
Contact condition for lxa+my+n = 0. 
The tangent at P, has equation 
(ax, +hy, +9) e+ (ha, +by,t+f)y+ (ge +fyite) = 0, 


and will represent the same line as lx +my+n = 0 if and only if the coefficients 
are proportional, i.e. if for some A we have 


ha, +by,+f—Am = 0, 
gu, +fy,+e—An = 0, 


and also ley +my,+n = 0. 
By eliminating 2, y,, A from these, we obtain (using an obvious extension of 
Corollary 1 (6) in 11.43) hie Gio 
h 6 
ee = 0. 
g f en 


i mn Oo 


When expanded this becomes (see Ex. 11 (d), no. 12) 
Al? + Bm? + Cn? + 2Fmn + 2Gnl + 2Him = 0. 


19.24 Pair of tangents from P, 


If P, is a fixed point, the quadratic for k : 1 has equal roots if and only 
if 81,89 = 8%. This means that P, P, meets the conic in only one point, 
i.e. is a tangent from P,. Hence 8,15. = s?, is the condition for P, to 
lie on any tangent from P,; but this equation shows that P, lies on 
81,8 = 8}. The equation of the tangents from P, is therefore s,,s = Ss}. 


Remark. By writing s,,s = s? in full, it can be shown by using 15.53 (1) and 
15.52 (1) that this second-degree equation will represent two distinct inter- 
secting lines, a repeated line, or the single point P, according as As,, = 0, where 
A is defined by equation (vii) in 15.53(2). Hence for a non-degenerate conic 
(ie. A + 0), 81,8 = s? represents a pair of lines if P, lies on that side of the conic 
for which As,, < 0. The outside of the conic s = 0 can therefore be defined 
algebraically as the set of points P, for which As,, < 0. 


45 GPM II 
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19.25 Chord of contact from P, 


Method 1. Let the tangents from P, (supposed outside the conic) 
touch s = 0 at A, P,. The tangent at P, has equation s, = 0; and since 
it passes through P,, we have s,, = 0. This shows that P, lies on the 
line s, = 0. Similarly s,, = 0, so that P, also lies on s, = 0. Hence the 
equation of P,P; is s, = 0. : 

Method 2. The points of contact of tangents from P, satisfy both 
s = 0 and s,,s = s?. Hence they also satisfy s, = 0. Since s, is linear, 
$,; = 0 is the equation of the chord of contact of tangents from P,. 


19.26 Examples; polar of P; wo s=0 


(1) Tangents at the extremities of a variable chord through P, meet on 8, = 0. 

Let the tangents at the extremities A, B of such a chord meet at P,. Then 
the chord of contact from P, is AB, whose equation is therefore 8, = 0. Since 
this line passes through P,, 8,, = 0; and this condition shows that P, lies on 
the line s, = 0. 


(2) Let a chord through P, cut the conic at A and B. The point P, such that P, 
and P, divide AB in the same ratio (one internally and the other externally) lies 
on the line s, = 0. 

From the hypothesis it follows that A and B divide P,P, in the same ratio 
(one internally and one externally). Hence the ratio quadratic must have its 
roots k:1 equal and opposite; this is so if and only if s,, = 0, which shows that 
Py, lies on s, = 0. P, is called the harmonic conjugate of P, wo s = 0. 


(3) The diagrams in 15.65, with the circle replaced by any conic, show that 
for some positions of P, the locus of P, in (1), (2) above will be only part of the 
line s, = 0. We unify these results by making the following definition. 

The whole line s, = 0 is called the polar of P; wo s = 0. 


Remarks 


(a) If P, lies outside s, the polar coincides with the chord of contact from P,. 
(8) If P, lies on s, the polar coincides with the tangent at P,. 
(y) In full, the polar of P, is 


8, = (ax, +hy, +9) x+ (ha, + by, +f) y+ (9%, +fy,+¢) = 0. 


It does not exist if az,+hy,+g = 0 and hz, + by,+/ = 0; in general there is a 
unique point P, satisfying these conditions. 

(6) The argument shows (without modification) that the polar of P, wo a 
line-pair s = 0is s, = 0. Since 


8, = (awt+hyt+g)x,+ (hat byt+f)y, + (get+fyt+c), 


the polar of P, always passes through the vertex of the line-pair (15-53(3)). 
(e) Fig. 187 shows the polar of P, as 
(i) a chord of contact TT’ (Remark (a)); 
(ii) the harmonic locus, (2); 
(iii) the locus of the meots Q of tangents at the ends of chords through 
Pi. (2), 
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(¢) Reciprocal property. If the polar of P, passes through P,, then the polar 
of P, passes through P,. (This is valid for a line-pair provided P, is not the 
vertex.) For the polar of P, wo s = 0 is s, = 0, and this passes through P, if 
81, = 0; this shows that P, lies on s, = 0, which is the polar of P, wo s = 0. 

In fig. 187, P,Q is the polar of P,. 


P, 


Fig. 187 Fig. 188 


19.27 Chord whose mid-point is P, 


Let the extremities of the chord be A and P, (fig. 188). Then s.. = 0, 
and the ratio quadratic has one root / = 0. The other root, given by 


2kS49 + Is4, = 0, 


corresponds to the point A; and since A divides P, P, externally in the 
ratio 1:2, this root must be k/l,= —4. Hence s,, = s,,, which shows 
that P, lies on the locus s, = s,,. Since this is linear, and is also satisfied 
by F,, it is the required chord. Thus the chord of s = 0 whose mid-point 
18 P, 18 S$; = S44. 


Example 
Show that the mid-points of all chords of s = 0 which pass through P, lie on 
the curve 8 = 3,. 


Let P, be the mid-point of such a chord, which will have equation 3, = 89. 
Since the chord passes through P,, 31, = 8... This shows that P, lies on the 
locus 8, = 8 which, being of second degree, is also a conic; clearly it passes 
through P,. 


19.28 Diameters 


Let P, be the mid-point of a chord of gradient m. Then this chord 


has equation 
PSUs 
™m i 


45-2 
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Its equation is also s, = s,,, which can be written | 
Ast (% — 2) + h{ay(y— yy) + yu(u — 2,)} + by (y — y1) ; 

+9(%— 2%) +fly— 41) = 0. 
Hence ax, +h(mx,+ y,)+bmy,+g+fm = 0, 
which shows that P, lies on the line 
(ax +hy+g)+mha+by+f) = 0. 


By definition (16.41) this is the equation of the diameter bisecting 
all chords of gradient m. 


19.29 Conjugate diameters 
The diameter bisecting all chords of gradient m has gradient 


»_ _athm 
m=—~hebm’ 
so that at+th(m+m’')+bmm’ = 0. 


The symmetry in m, m’ of this relation shows that the diameter of 
gradient m bisects all chords of gradient m’. Two such diameters 
are conjugate. 


19.3. The distance quadratic 
The line through P, in direction @ has parametric equations 
L=2,+rceo8), y=y,+rsind. (i) 
It meets s = 0 at points for which r is given by 
a(x, +7 cos 0)? + 2h(x, +r cos 0) (y,+rsin @) + b(y,+7rsin 6)? 
+ 29(x, +1 cos 0) + 2f(y,+rsind)+c = 0, 
i.e. 1?(acos?0+ 2hcos@ sin 6+ bsin? 6) 
+ 2r{(ax, + hy, +9) cos 6+ (hx, + by, +f) sin 6}+s8,, = 0. (ii) 


This quadratic in r gives the signed distances from P, of the points 
of the conic s = 0 which lie on the line (i) through P, in direction 0. 


Examples 


(i) Chord whose mid-point is P,. 
If a chord of s = 0 which passes through P, is bisected there, then the roots 
of equation (ii) must be equal and opposite, and hence 


(ax, +hy, +g) cos 0+ (ha, + by,+f)sin 0 = 0, 
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which gives the direction cos@:sin 0 of such a chord. If (x, y) is any point on 
this chord, then from equation (i), 

Ore Ye 
cosO6—sin@’” 
and so (ax, +hy, +9) (@—2,) + (ha, + by, +f) (y-H) = 9. 


This is therefore the equation of the chord of s = 0 which has mid-point P,; 
it can be arranged in the form s, = 8,, (cf. 19.27). 


(ul) Segments of a chord. 
Tf the line (i) cuts the conic at Q, R, then by considering the product of the 
roots of (ii) we have 


8 
Ee ne ee. ee ee 
1Q-P, "1/2 = GC cos? 0 + 2h cos O sin 0 + bsin® 0 


(a) For chords QR, Q’R’ through P, in given directions 0, 0’, it follows that 
P,Q.P,R _ acos?6’+ 2hcos & sin & + bsin? 
P,Q.P,R’ —acos?@+2hcos@sind+bsin?0 ’ 
which is independent of the coordinates of P,. Hence the ratio of the product of 
the segments of two chords drawn in given directions through the same point is 
constant for all points. 
(0) For chords P, QR, P,Q’R’ drawn through P,, P, in the same direction 0, 
it also follows that P,Q.P,R sy, 


P,Q .P,R’ 89" 
which is independent of @. Hence the ratio of the products of the segments of 


two parallel chords drawn through given points P,, P, is constant for all 
directions. 


19.4 Tangent and normal as coordinate axes 


Sometimes it is convenient (as for example in 8.42(1)) to choose 
the tangent and normal at a particular 
point for axes of coordinates; this point 
thus becomes the origin. 

If s = 0 passes through O, then c = 0. 
If s = 0 touches y = 0 at (0, 0), the equation 8 
ax? + 29x%-+c = 0 must have both roots zero, 
so that also g = 0. The equation of the conic 
is therefore O 


ax? + 2hay + by? + 2fy = 0. , Fig. 189 


y 


sY 


Example 

Frégier’s point. 

O is a fixed point on a non-degenerate conic s = 0, and PQ is a chord which 
subtends a right-angle at O. Prove that PQ passes through a fixed point (the Frégier 
point of O wo s) on the normal at O, or else is parallel to this normal. 
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Choosing axes as above, let PQ have equation lx+my = 1. (This form of 
equation for PQ is legitimate since the hypothesis that ‘PQ subtends a right- 
angle at O’ implies that PQ does not pass through 0.) 

The line-pair OP, O@ has equation 

ax*® + 2hay + by? + 2fy(la+my) = 0, (i) 
by 15.54. Since OP 1 OQ, then from 15.52 (2) 
a+(b+2fm) = 0. 


If a+b +0, then m = —(a+b)/2f + 0. Hence lx+my = 1 passes through 
(0, —2f/(a+b)), which is a fixed point on Oy, the normal at O. 

If a+b = 0, then the perpendicularity condition becomes fm = 0. If f = 0, 
the conic s = 0 is an orthogonal line-pair—excluded by hypothesis; in such a 
case every ‘chord’ subtends a right-angle at O. If m = 0, the equation of PQ 
is lg = 1, which is a line parallel to Oy. 


Exercise 19(a) 


Write out in full the expressions for 51, 8;, when s denotes 
gi yt 
ve 
a 0 


1 1. 2 y?—4an. 3 ay—c*. 


*4 (lnt+-mytn)(Vatm’yt+n’); and if w=lat+my+n, w =Vat+m'yt+n’, 

show that 81. = 4(u,w,+u,uy). 

5 Interpret the equation 8; + 28,5+S:, = 0. 

6 Obtain the equation of the tangent to s = 0 at P, (i) by Calculus; (ii) from 
88, = 8? by taking P, on s = 0. 

7 Prove that the normal to s = 0 at P, has equation 

(y—Yy;) (ax, +hy, +9) = (w—%) (ha, + by, +f). 

8 Find the condition for the lines px?+ 2rzy+qy? = 0 to be parallel to 
conjugate diameters of s = 0. 

9 Prove that the line-pair joining O to the meets of x?+y2=7? and 
ax? + 2hay + by? = 1 is 

1 1 
(«-5) x + Qhay + (»-5) y* = 0. 
Show that these will be conjugate diameters of the conic if 
1 2(ab—h?) 
rath 
Hence obtain the equation of the equi-conjugate diameters of 
ax* + 2hay + by? = 1. 
10 Writing u=axr+hyt+g9,v =hat+bytf, w = gxt+fyte, verify that 
SH UCtVYt+Y, 8) SUltvyytwu, = uyt+rvyyt+w, 

and Sy = Uy %y+VY) + V4. 


Use the distance quadratic for s = 0 in nos. 11-13. 
11 Obtain the equation of the tangent at P,, and reduce it to the form s, = 0 
by using no. 10. 
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12 (i) Prove that the equation of the pair of tangents from P, is 
{u,(e— 2) +o, (y—yy)}* = {a(x — 2)? + 2h(x — ay) (y—Y1) + O(y—Y1)3 S11. 
(ii) Using no. 10, show that this is equivalent to (s, — 8,,)? = (s— 28, +8,,) 8, 
and hence to s? = 88). 


13 A line through O cuts s = 0 at P and Q. A point B is chosen on this line so 
that OR is (i) the arithmetic mean; (ii) the geometric mean; (iii) the harmonic 
mean, of OP, OQ. Find the locus of # in each case. 

14 K is the point ¢ on the ellipse 2?/a? + y2/b? = 1. Write down the equation 
of the chord PQ for which KP, KQ are parallel to the axes, and find where it 
meets the normal at K. Deduce from the example in 19.4 that chords which 
subtend a right-angle at the fixed point ¢ are concurrent at 


(See cos ¢, — a absind). 


15 If equation (i) in 19.4 represents lines OP, OQ equally inclined to Oy, use 
15.52 (3) to prove h+fl = 0. Deduce that if OP, OQ are equally inclined to the 
normal to s = 0 at O, then PQ passes through a fixed point on the tangent at 
O, or is parallel to this tangent. 


19.5 Number of conditions which a conic can satisfy 


If k is any non-zero constant, the equations 


$ = ax*+ 2hay + by? + 292+ 2fyt+c = 0 
and ks = kaa + 2khay + kby? + 2kgx + 2kfy+ke = 0 


represent the same locus; for if P, satisfies one, then it also satisfies 
the other. Since a, b, c, f, g, h are not all zero, we can always choose k 
so that one coefficient in ks is 1. The remaining five coefficients (i.e. 
the five ratios a:b:c¢:f:g:h) can be chosen so as to satisfy five con- 
ditions, but in general no more. The equations which express these 
conditions may have more than one set of solutions but, since they 
are polynomial equations, the number of sets will be finite if the 
conditions are independent. 

It follows that a conic can be chosen to satisfy five independent 
conditions, and that the number of such conics is finite. 


Examples 


(i) In general a unique conic can be drawn through five given points P, 
(r = 1,..., 5). 


For in general the five ratios a:b:c:f:g:h can be determined uniquely from 
the five linear equations 


an? + Qha,y, + by? + 29x,+2fy,+¢=0 (r=1,...,5), 


so that ¢ = 0 is the equation of the required conic. 
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Alternatively, a, b, c, f, g, h can be eliminated from the above equations 
together with s = 0, giving the required equation in determinant form. 

An easier way of finding the equation of a conic through five given points 
will be illustrated in 19.64, ex. (i). 


(ii) If three of the five points in ex. (i) lie on a line l, then | must be part of the 
conic, which therefore consists of two lines l, I’. 

For no line can meet a non-degenerate conic in three points (see the footnote 
on p. 666); and the only line-pair through these five points is 7 and the line /’ 
which joins the other two. 

If four of the points are collinear on J, the conic consists of J and any line l’ 
through the fifth point. If all five points lie on J, the conic consists of 1 and any 
line in the plane. In these two cases of ex. (i) the conic is not unique. 


19.6 The equation s=ks’ 
19.61 Number of possible intersections of two conics 
The equations of the two given conics can be arranged in the form 
8 = ax? + 22hytg)x+ (by? + 2fyt+c) = 0, 
s =a'a? + 2(h'y+g’)at+ (by? + 2f'yt+c’) = 0. 
The coordinates of any common point of these must satisfy the 
equation in y obtained by elimination of x. Since this equation will 
in general be quartic in y, there are 4, 2 or no possible values of y 


(apart from possible coincidences). By eliminating x? only, we see 
that to each value of y corresponds at most one value of x, given by 


2{(a’h — ah’) y + (a'g —ag')} a 
+ {(a’b — ab’) y? + 2(a'f—af’) y+ (a’c—ac’)} = 0. 
Hence, ignoring coincidences, the number of possible intersections of 
two conics is 4, 2 or 0. 


19.62 s=ks’ 


This equation has already been discussed when s = 0, s’ = 0 repre- 
sent lines (15.41) or circles (Ex. 15 (d), no. 16). 


(1) If s = 0, s’ = 0 are conics and k 1s constant, then s = ks' is also 
the equation of a conic, which passes through the meets (if any) of s and s’. 

For if P satisfies both s = 0 and s’ = 0, then it also satisfies s = ks’. 
Since kis constant, this last equation is of second degree and therefore 
represents a conic (or nothing). 


(2) If s, s’ meet in four points A, B, C, D, then any conic o through 


these points has an equation of the form s = ks’. 
If P, is on a, & can be chosen so that s = ks’ passes through P,, 
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viz. k = s,,/s{, (assuming that P, is not on s’ = 0: see the Remark 
below). For this &, the conics o and s = ks’ have five points in common, 
and hence coincide (19.5, ex. (i)). 

Exceptions to the last statement may arise when three of the five 
points are collinear. Since P, is an arbitrary point of o, P, need not 
be collinear with any two of A, B, C, D. If A, B, C are collinear, then 
s, s’ must be of the forms af, wy where a = 0 is the line ABC and 
£ = 0, y = O are lines through D (19.5, ex. (ii)). Every conic through 
A, B,C, D then consists of « = 0 and a line £ = ky through D. Hence 


o =a(P—ky) =s—ks’, 


and the theorem is still valid. 

Remark. The only conic through the meets A, B, C, D of s and s’ 
which does not have an equation of the form s = ks’ is s’ itself. This 
exception can be avoided by using As = A's’, where A and XQ’ are 
independent constants; but usually the equation s = ks’ is adequate. 

For different k or A: A’, the equation s = ks’ or As = A's’ represents 
a family or system or pencil of conics through the intersections (if 
any) of s and s’. 


19.63 Degenerate cases 


The results in 19.62 apply when one or both of s, s’ degenerate, and 
these cases are particularly useful. 
(i) s = kaf. This represents a conic through the meets (if any) 
of the distinct lines « = 0, 8 = 0 with s = 0 (fig. 190). 


Fig. 190 Fig. 191 


(ii) s = ka?. When £ > « in (i), we have the equation of a conic 
touching s at each of its intersections (if any) with a = 0. It is said 
to have double contact with s along « = 0 (fig. 191). 
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(iii) s = kat, where 7 is a tangent tos. When f > 7 in (i), we have 
a conic meeting s at its intersections (if any) with a = 0, and touching 
it at the contact of 7 = 0 with s (fig. 192). 

(iv) s = ka, where a, B meet on s. If one meet of « and s coincides 
with one meet of f and s in (i), we obtain a conic meeting s at a point 
on and at a point on #, and touching s at the meet of and / (fig. 193). 


T i 
Dy 
Ne 
B 


Fig. 193 


8 


Fig. 195 


Fig. 196 Fig. 197 


(v) 8 = kar, where « passes through the contact of r. If one meet of 
« and sin (iii) coincides with the contact of 7, we obtain a conic meeting 
sat a point on « and touching s at the meet of « and 7 (fig. 194). 
(vi) s = kr?. If «+7 in (v), we get a conic touching s at its 
contact with 7 (fig. 195). 
(vii) af = kyo is a conic through the meets of the lines «, ~, y, 6 
(fig. 196). 
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(viii) wf = ky®. If 6 > y in (vii), we have a conic touching the lines 
a, B at their meets with y (fig. 197). 
(ix) a? = ky® represents the two lines a = +.,/ky, which pass 
through the meet of «, y if this exists. 
In the next two cases s’ represents a single line. 
(x) s = kav is a conic through the meets (if any) of s and a. 
(xi) s = kris a conic touching s at its contact with 7. 


19.64 Examples 
The ‘s = ks’’ principle has already been used for conics in Ex. 15 (/), 
no. 15; Ex. 16 (6), no. 1; and in the alternative method in 17.41. 
(i) Find the equation of the conic through (3, 0), (0, — 2), (5,9), (0, 1), (15, 6). 
The lines joining the first four points in pairs are as follows. 


(3, 0), (0, — 2): ang = 95 (5,0), (0,1): a ty-1=0; 


(0, —2), (0,1): 2 =0; (3,0), (5,0): y=0. 
Hence any conic through the first four points is (by 19.63, (vii)) 


vy (ee 
(-% 1) (Z+y 1) kay. 


This passes through (15, 6) if 1.8 = k.15.6, i.e. k = 4. The required conic is 
therefore 3(2n0—3y —6) (a + 5y—5) = Bay. 

(ii) Find the equation of the circumeircle of the triangle formed by the lines 
az* + 2haey + by? = 0 and ln+-my+n= 0. 

Let the tangent at O to the required circle be px + qy = 0. Then by 19-63, (iii) 


its equation will be 
ax* + thay + by® = (la -+my +n) (px +ay) 


provided we choose p and q so that 
a—pl=b-—qm and 2h=mp+lq. 
If we arrange the above three equations in terms of p and g, we have 
(le+my +n) xp + (la + my +n) yq — (ax? + 2hay + by”) = 0, 
lp —mq—(a—b) = 0, 


and mp+lq—2h = 0. 
By eliminating p, g, we obtain 


| (latmy+n)x (lat+myt+n)y ax®+2hay + by? 
l ~—m a—b = 0 
m L 2h 


as the equation of the required circle. 
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(ili) Concyclic points on the ellupse 
a? b2 


The chords ¢, ¢, and $,¢, are « = 0, 8 = 0, where 


= 1. 


a= = 008 $(f1+ $e) + : sin $(¢, + $2) — cos 4(p1 — $9), 


p= = C08 4(Py + Pa) +7 in (3 + Pa) — C08 $(hg — Py). 


The points ¢,, dg, $3, $4 Will be concyclic if and only if one conic of the system 
a 2 
is a circle. This requires that the coefficients of 2? and y? shall be equal, and the 
coefficient of xy zero. In general it is not possible for the single number k to 
satisfy these two conditions; but the coefficient of xy is zero if 


cos $(p, + Pa) sin $(h3 + G4) + cos $(h3 + Py) Sin $(, + Ps) = 0, 
1.6. sin (61+ $2+ hat Pa) = 9, 


i.e. Pit Got Gst hs = Int 
for some integer n. 
The coefficients of x? and y? are then equal if 
1 1 1 1: 
3 UR oe cos $(P; + $2) cos $(p3 + Pa) — Be sin 3(¢, + $2) sin 3(p3 + $4) 


1 


1 1 
r oe cos* 3(¢, + ps) + B sin? 3(¢, + $0} cosnT , 


and here the coefficient of # is non-zero. 

Hence if X¢, = 2n7, k can be chosen uniquely to satisfy the second condition. 
Thus the relation X¢, = 2nm is necessary and sufficient for the points $1, be, Pa, Pa 
of the ellipse to be concyclic. Compare the example in 17.32. 


*(iv) Normals at the extremities of the chords lx+my = 1, l’~+m’y = 1 of the 
ellipse 


at 
a re = 1. 
The coni eee 
e conic Gta = k(la+ my —1) (Vx+m’y—1) 
a 


passes through the extremities of the chords, by 19.63, (i). If the normals at 
these extremities are concurrent, say at (%,,y,), then their feet lie on 


(a?— 6?) ay +b°y,x—a*a,y = 0 
by Ex. 17 (c), no. 10. Consequently this conic must belong to the above system. 
Comparing coefficients of x”, y?, and the constant terms, we have 


1 , 1 , 


Hence 7f the normals at the extremities of the chords lx+my = 1, Va+m’y = 1 
of x*/a? + y?/b? = 1 are concurrent, then a*ll’ = b’mm’ = —1. Also see Ex. 19(b), 
no. 14, 
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*(v) A conic passes through four given points A, B, C, D on s = 0 and also 
through the meet P, of tangents at A, B. Prove that it passes through the meet P, 
of tangents at C, D. 

Since the equations of the chords of contact AB, CD are respectively s, = 0, 
8, = 0, the conic iss = ks,s, by 19.63, (i). This passes through P,, so 8,, = ks, 8193 
hence k = 1/8,,, and the conic has equation s,.8s = 8,8,. Clearly this is satisfied 
by P,. 


*(vi) Pascal’s theorem. If 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 denote six points 3 
on a conic, then the meets of the lines 5 


12,45; 23,56; 34,61 

are collinear. 1 6 

For suitable & and l, the line-pair (12) (56) has equation 
8s = k(25)(16), and the line-pair (23)(45) has equation 
s = (25) (34). The points X(12,45) and Y(23, 56) lie on e 
both pairs, but do not lie on s = 0 or on (25). Hence they 2 
lie on the line (16) = (34), which passes through Fig. 198 
2(34, 61). 

The argument holds even when s = 0 is a line-pair provided that the sets 
1, 3, 5 and 2, 4, 6 lie on different lines; the result is then known as Pappus’s 
theorem. 


19.65 Contact of two conics 


Although in general two distinct conics intersect in at most four 
points A, B, C, D, there may be coincidences of the following types: 


AACD 2-point contact at A (figs. 192, 193), 
AACC double contact along AC (fig. 191), 
AAAD 3-point contact at A (fig. 194), 
AAAA 4-point contact at A (fig. 195). 


Since a circle can be determined to pass through only three general 
points, we may expect that in general a circle cannot have more than 
3-point contact with a conic at A.+ By regarding such a circle as the 
limit when P > A along the conic of a circle touching the conic at A 
and cutting it at P, we see from 8.42 (2) that the circle having 3-point 
contact at A is the circle of curvature of the conic at A. 

A conic having 3-point contact with s = 0 at A is s = kar, where 
T = 0 is the tangent at A to s and a = 0 is any chord through A. If 
k and a are chosen so that this conic is a circle, it will be the circle of 
curvature at A. It is known (e.g. Ex. 16(6), no. 16(i); Ex. 17 (a), 
no. 13) that « and 7 must be equally inclined to the axes. 


+ For examples of exceptions, see Ex. 19(b), nos, 9, 10. 
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Example 


Find the circle of curvature of y? = 4ax at the point t. 
The tangent at the point ¢ is T = «—ty+az? = 0, and has gradient 1/t. The 
chord through (a#?, 2at) with gradient — 1/¢ is 


1 
y — 2at = —; (e— at’), 
i.e. a= a2+ty—3atl?= 0. 
The required circle is 
y* — 4ax = k(x + ty — 3at*) (x —ty + af*), 
where k must be chosen so that the coefficients of z? and y® are equal (the 
xy-term is already absent). This gives k = —kt?—1, ie. k = —1/(1+#), 50 
that the circle is x2 + y? — 2a(32 + 2) a + 4aBy — 3a7t* = 0. 
The centre of curvature at t is therefore (2a + 3at#, — 2at*); and the radius of 


curvature is found to be 2a(1+22)#. These results can of course be obtained by 
the methods of Ch. 8. 


Remark. If f(x) and g(x) are polynomials, then Remark («) in 6.72 
shows that when the curves y = f(x), y = g(x) have mth-order contact 
atx =a, they have (m+ 1)-point contact in the sense of the present 
section, and conversely. For general curves the concepts are not 
equivalent. 


19.7 Equations of a type more general than s=Ks’ 


If f = 0, g = 0 represent any two curves, their intersections (if any) satisfy 
every equation which can be deduced algebraically from f = 0 and g = 0. The 
new equation need not be of the form f = kg; and even when it is, k may not be 
constant. The problem in 15.54 is of this type. 

Sometimes the equations are combined in such a way that the deductions 
do not hold for all the common points. 


Examples 
(i) Circle through the feet of conormal points on a parabola. 
The points in question satisfy the equations 
y2=4ax and x«y+(2a—h)y—2ak = 0, 
where (h, k) is the point of concurrence of the normals (see 16.32, ex. (iii) (5)). 
Hence they also satisfy ay? +(2a—h)y? = 2aky, 
x(4ax) + (2a —h) y? = 2aky, 
4a(x? + y?) — (2a +h) 4ax = 2aky, 
and xwi+y?—(2at+h)ax = thy. 
This is the required circle; cf. 16.32, ex. (ii). 
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(ii) Find the equation of conics through the meets, other than the origin, of 

ax* + 2hay + by? + 29x + 2fy = 0 

and 8 = a’x? + Qh’xy + b’y? + 29’x4+ 2f’y = 0, 


where fg’ + f’g. 
The given equations can be written 


w(ax+ 2hy + 29) = —y(by + 2f), 
x(a’x + 2h’y + 29’) = —y(b’y + 2f’). 
Coordinates other than (0,0) which satisfy both these equations also satisfy 
oO = (ax+ 2hy + 2g) (b’y + 2f’) — (a’a + 2h’y + 29’) (by + 2f) = 0. 
This is therefore one conic through the meets of s, s’, and does not pass through O. 
Clearly ois (i) 


also passes through the same points for all k, k’. 

If s, s’ meet in three points other than O, then k, k’ can be chosen to make the 
conic (i) pass through two other general points. Hence any conic through the 
three points has an equation of this form. The system (i) is called a net of conics. 


8 


Exercise 19(b) 


Find the equation of the conic through 

1 (0,0), (0,1), (3,0), (2,1), (2, —3). 

2 (2,3), (—1,1), (4,0), (3, —2), (5, 3). 

3 Assuming that axv?+2hay+by?=c and a’x?+2h’xy+b’y? = 1 intersect 
in four points, find the condition for these points to be concyclic. 

4 Find the common chords of 2? + y? = 25 and z?+ay+y? = 36. 

5 Two chords are drawn through a focus of an ellipse, and a conic is drawn 
through their extremities and the centre of the ellipse. Prove that this conic 
cuts the major axis in another fixed point. 

6 (i) Prove that, for any c, 

(1+ 2?) (y? — 40x) + (v—ty + at?) (a+ty+c) =0 
is the equation of a circle which touches y? = 4az at the point ¢. 

(ii) PSQ is a focal chord of a parabola. Circles are drawn through the 
focus S to touch the parabola at P, Q respectively. Prove that these circles 
cut orthogonally. 

7 Acircle has double contact with az? + by?+c = 0. Prove that the chord of 
contact is parallel to either 2 = 0 or y = 0. [Let the chord be la+my+n = 0.] 

8 Find the equation of the circle touching the ellipse 2?/a? + y?/b? = 1 at each 
end of a latus rectum. 

9 Find the equation of the circle which has 4-point contact with 

2 2 
<+5 =1 at (a,0). 
[The circle has equation s = kr?, where 7 = x—a.] 
10 Show that a circle can have 4-point contact with a parabola only at the 
vertex. 
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11 Write down the equation of the tangent at the point ¢ of x?/a? + y?/b? = I, 
and find the equation of the chord through ¢ which has the same inclination to 
Oz as this tangent. Hence show that the circle of curvature at ¢ is 


2 2 2ain2 x y¥ 
(b? cos? 6 + a? sin? d) (S+4-1) 


+ (a? — b?) (Eos s+¥sing—1) (5 cos g —Ysin g -cos 26) = 0; 


and find its centre and radius. 

12 Find the circle having 3-point contact with xy = c? at the point ¢, and 
deduce the centre and radius of curvature at this point. 

13 Prove that the circle of curvature of axz?+ 2hay+ by? = 2y at O is 
a(a?+ y?) = 2y. 
*14 Use example (iv) in 19.64 to prove that ¢f normals at the ends of the chords 
$1 p, and ¢,, of x?/a2+ y?/b? = 1 are concurrent, then 


cos 3(¢, + b,) cos (3 + $4) + cos $(G, — Py) cos ($3 — G4) = 0 
and sin $(p, + ,) sin $(h 3 + d4) +008 $($, — hy) cos (G3 — G4) = 0. 


By subtraction, deduce that &¢, = (2n+1)7 is a necessary (but not sufficient) 
condition for the points ¢,, $5, ds, d, to be conormal. (Cf. 17.52, ex.) 

*15 (i) Write down the equation of a conic circumscribing the quadrilateral 
whose opposite sides are the lines a, £; y, 6. 

(ii) If p is the length of the perpendicular from P, to the line a = 0, prove 
that p = constant x a>. 

(iii) If a conic circumscribes a quadrilateral, prove that the ratio of the 
product of perpendiculars from any point P, of the conic onto two opposite 
sides, to the product of perpendiculars from P, onto the other two sides, is 
constant (a result due to Pappus). 

*16 Show that the feet of normals from (h,k) to y? = 4az lie on the parabola 

xu*+(2a—h)x = thy. [See 19.7, ex. (i).] 

*17 Explain why the conic Xk,(x—t,y + at?) (w—tsy+at2) = 0 passes through 

the vertices of the triangle formed by the tangents to y? = 4az at t,, ta, ty. 
Find the ratios k,:k,:k, for which this conic is a circle, and verify that the 

circle passes through the focus. State this result as a geometrical theorem. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 19(c) 


1 A pair of tangents to ax? + by? = 1 intercepts a constant length 2c on Oz. 
Prove that the point from which the tangents are drawn lies on the curve 
by?(ax? + by? — 1) = ac*(by? — 1)?. 
2 Prove that chords of y? = 4ax which subtend a right-angle at (at?, 2at)) 
are concurrent at (a(#2+ 4),— 2aty). [Use 19.4, ex.] 


3 Through a fixed point O a line is drawn to meet a conic at P and P’. 
A point Q on OPP’ is chosen so that 


1 1 S 1 
OQ? OP? OP’? 


Prove that @Q lies on a conic. [Use the distance quadratic.] 
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4 If ax*+ 2hay + by? + 29x + 2fy+e=0 represents a line-pair, prove that 
the pair (other than the coordinate axes) passing through the meets of these 
with the axes has equation az? + 2(2fg/¢e —h) xy + by? + 2gx + 2fyt+e = 0. 

5 The lines bz?+ay? = 0 (a+b + 0) meet the conic s = 0 in four points 
A, B, C, D. If the diagonals not through O of the quadrilateral ABCD are 
perpendicular, prove that 


a—-b h g} 
h b-a f{\=0 
g foe 


6 ABCD is cyclic; AB, DC produced meet at H; BC, AD produced meet 
at Ff. Prove that the bisectors of angles CHB, CFD are perpendicular. [With A 
for origin, let the pair 4B, DC bet = px? + 2rzy+qy? = 0, and BC, ADbes = 0. 
Express the condition for ¢ = ks to be a circle, and use 15.52 (3).] 

7 Prove that the points of intersection of 2? — 2xy + 3y?+ 9x — l6y+24 =0 
and 5x2? + 6xy — y? — 432 + 60y — 62 = 0 are concyclic. [Eliminate zy.] 

8 Find the equation of the rectangular hyperbola through the meets of the 
ellipse x?/a? + y?/b? = 1 and the line-pair y? = mx?. Show that when m = b/a, 
this rectangular hyperbola cuts the ellipse orthogonally. 

9 Acircle through the origin touches the rectangular hyperbola zy = c? and 
meets it again at P, Q. Prove that the foot of the perpendicular from the origin 
to PQ lies on 4ay = c?. 

*10 Obtain the general equation of conics through (3,2), (—3,2), (2, —3), 
(—2, —3). Show that this family contains a parabola, and find its equation. 
[Use Ex. 16(e), no. 26 (i).] 

*11 The normal to y? = 4axz at the point P(t) meets the parabola again at 
Q(@), and the normal at Q meets the curve again at R. Prove that the equation 
of the parabola which passes through P, R and touches the given one at Q can 
be written 


A(y? — 4ax) + (ta + y — at? — 2at) (Ox + y — a6? — 2a6) = 0, 
where A = (@—2)?/40t. Prove that its axis is parallel to SN, where S is the focus 


of y? = 4axz and N is the point where the normal at P to y? = 4axz cuts Oy. [In 
the last part use 0 = —t— 2/t.] 


*12 Prove that the tangent at P, to the conic obtained in ex. (v) of 19.64 is the 
line joining P, to the meet of AB and CD. [Use Ex 19(a), no. 4.] 
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POLAR EQUATION OF A CONIC 


20.1 The straight line 

Polar coordinates and equations have been used in various parts 
of the book, particularly in calculus applications. The purpose of this 
chapter is to obtain and use the polar equation of a conic to prove 
geometrical properties, especially focal ones. We begin with short 
sections on the straight line and circle, in which we assemble the 
material required. 


20.11 Distance formula 


Given two points A(r,,0,) and B(r,,0,), the length of AB can be 
found by applying the cosine rule to triangle AOB (fig. 199): 


AB = r3+12—2r, 1, c0s (8, — 64). 


Fig. 199 Fig. 200 


20.12 Line joining two points 
Let P(r, 6) be any point on AB. If P lies between A and B, then 


ee) AAOB = AAOP + APOB, 

i.e. 4r,r,8in (6, —9,) = 47,7 sin (0 —9,) + $rr.sin (0, —9), 

ie sin (0,—9,) _ sin (0 —90,) Sin (0, —0) (i) 
r Ys 1) 


If P lies on AB produced or on BA produced, the reader should 
show similarly by considering areas that the same result holds. 
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Accordingly, since this equation is satisfied by any point (r, 6) of 
the line AB, it is the equation of the line. 

Remark. The line joining O to the point (p,«) has equation 0 = «. 
This fact, already noticed in 1.63 (c), is obvious from first principles. 


20.13 Line in ‘perpendicular form’ 


Let the perpendicular from O to the given line have length p and 
make angle a with Ox. If P(r,@) is any point on the line, then from 
triangle ONP we have Ps 

p=rcos(O—a). (ii) 


This (cf. 15.28) is the equation of the line in ‘perpendicular form’. 


Fig. 201 


Remark. The foot N of the perpendicular from O has polar co- 
ordinates (p, a). 


20.14 General equation of a line 


When converted to polar coordinates, the general linear equation 
Az+ By = C becomes 


Acosd+Bsind =“. (iii) 


Example 
Any line perpendicular to (iii) has an equation of the form 


- 


A cos (0+ 47) + Basin (6+47) = 


For any line perpendicular to Ax+ By = C has equation 
—-Ba+Ay+C’ =90, 


QC’ 
i.e. —Asin6+Beos6 = —, 


; C 
i.e. A cos (@+47)+ Basin (6+ $7) = 7 
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20.2 The circle 


20.21 Polar equation 


Let P(r,@) be any point on the circle with centre C(p, a) and radius a 
(fig. 202). From the distance formula (20.11), 


a® = CP? = p*+7r2—2prcos(@—«). 
Hence the circle has equation 


r? — 2pr cos (0—a) = a®— p?. 


Fig. 202 
We notice the following particular cases. 
(a) If C lies on Ox, then a = 0; the equation is 
r2_ 2or cos @ = a?— p*. 
(b) If O lies on the circle, then p = a; the equation becomes 
72 — 2ar cos (9-a) = 0, 
so that r = 2acos (9—«a) represents a circle through O. 


(c) If C lies on Ox and O lies on the circle, then a = 0 and p = a; 
the equation is then r = 2acos6, which is easily written down from 
fig. 203. 


20.22 Chord P, P, of r=2acos 6; tangent at P, | 


Let the required chord have equation p = rcos(@—a). This is 
therefore satisfied by (2a cos 0,,0,) and (2a cos 9,44), 80 that 


2a cos 6, .cos (6, —a) = p = 2acos ,.c08 (A, —«), (i) 


cos (20, —a)+cosa = cos (20,—a)+ cosa, 
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and hencet 20,-a = —(20,—«a), 


i.e. a& = 0,464. 


From (i) we now have p = 2acos0, cos@,, and the equation of the 
chore nevomes r cos (9—0,—9,) = 2a cos 6, cos 6,. (ii) 
By letting 0, > 0, we obtain the equation of the tangent at P,, viz. 


r cos (0 — 20,) = 2acos? 4. (iii) 


20.23 Examples 


(i) Simson’s line.t From any point O on the circumceircle of triangle ABC, 

perpendiculars are drawn to the sides. Prove that their feet are collinear. 

Choose O for pole, and the diameter through O for initial line. The equation 
of the circumcircle is then r = 2acos 0. 

Let A, B, C correspond to the values 0 = a, f,y. Then the chord BC has 
eaneyer 2a cos f cosy = reos(9—f-y), 
and hence by the Remark in 20.13, the foot of the perpendicular from O to 
BC has polar coordinates (2acos 8 cosy, #+/). Similarly, the other feet are 


(2acosy cosa, y+), (2acosa cos f, «+ ). 
These three points clearly lie on the line whose polar equation is 
2a cosa cos f cosy = reos(0—a—f-y¥). (iv) 
This is known as the Simson line of O wo triangle ABC. 


(ii) Hatension of ex. (i). If D is another point on the circumcircle of triangle 
ABC, then A, B, C, D can be selected three at a time in 4 ways, and hence there 
are 4 Simson lines wo O corresponding to the 4 possible triangles. 

By the Remark in 20.13, the foot of the perpendicular from O to (iv) is 
(2a cosa cos f cosy, a+ 8+). Similarly, if D corresponds to the value 0 = 6, 
the feet of the perpendiculars from O to the other Simson lines are 


(2acos£ cosy cosd, B+y+9), (2acosy cosd cosa, y ++), 
(2acos 6 cosa cos f, d+a+ ). 
Clearly these four points lie on the line 
2a cosa cos § cosy cosd = rcos(9@—a—f-—y—9d). 
This result is likewise capable of extension. 

t The general solution (1.52 (3), ex. (iv)) is 20, —a = 2nm + (20,—«a). The sign + is 
inadmissible since we are assuming P,, P, to be distinct. The sign — gives 
a =0,+6,—n7. Using this value of a and the fact that cos nm = (—1)", we find that 
p = 2a( —1)" cos 0, cos 0, and cos (9 —a) = (—1)" cos (9— 0, — 8), so that the result 


(ii) is unchanged. 
t Robert Simson (1687-1768). 
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Exercise 20(a) 

1 Sketch the figures for the cases in 20.12 when P lies on (a2) AB produced; 
(6) BA produced. Verify for each that the equation (i) still holds. 

2 Show that the area of the triangle whose vertices are A(r,,0,), B(rg: 92), 
Crs, 95) is 4{rer,sin (0,—9,) +737, sin (0, —0,) +7,7,8in (0,—6;)}. Deduce the 
condition for A, B, C to be collinear. 

3 Prove that the perpendicular from (r,,6,) to the line rcos(0—a) = p has 
length + {p—r,cos (0, —a)}. 

4 A variable line through a fixed point O meets three given lines at points 
P,, P,, P;. On this line is taken a point P such that 


ee: 4: es 43 1 
OP” OP,‘ OP, OP,° 
Prove that the locus of P is another straight line. 


5 (i) Write down the polar equation of (a) the circle whose centre is (9, &) 
and which touches the initial line; (b) the circles of radius a which touch the 
initial line at the pole. 

(ii) Explain why the circles r = acos(@—«a), r= bsin(9—«a) cut ortho- 
gonally. 

6 Find the centre of the circle r = acos0+bsin 0. 


7 If OPQ is a chord of the circle r?— 2prcos (0 —a)+?—a? = 0, prove that 
OP .OQ = p?—a*. Deduce the ‘product property’ that, for chords OPQ, ORS 
through O, OP.OQ = OR.OS. 


8 Let ON be the perpendicular from O to the tangent at A(r,,0,) on the 
circle r = 2acos@, and P(r, 60) be any point on this tangent. By expressing ON 
in two ways as 7 cos (9 — 20,) and r, cos 0,, obtain equation (iii) of 20.22. 


*9 Prove that the normal to 7 = 2acos 0 at 0 = « has equation 
rsin (2a —6) = asin 2a. 
10 Find the equation of the chord joining the points of the circle 
r = 2acos(0—a) 
for which 0 = 0,,6,. Deduce the equation of the tangent at 6,. 


11 Two circles meet at O, and a line through O meets them again at P, Q 
respectively. Find the locus of the mid-point of PQ. 


12 Find the condition for the line 1/r = acos0+bsin@ to touch the circle 
r = 2ccos0. 


*13 Prove the Simson line property (20.23, ex. (i)) by pure geometry. 


20.3 Conics: pole at a focus 


20.31 Polar equation of all non-degenerate conics 

Choose a focus S of the conic for pole, and the perpendicular from 
S to the corresponding directrix for initial line. Let the latus rectum 
LL’ have length 21, and let P(r, 0) be any point on the conic. 
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In figs. 204 and 205, P lies on the same side of the directrix as 8. 
Fig. 206, where P and S are on opposite sides, will arise when P is on 
that branch of a hyperbola which is remote from S. We have 


r=SP=e.PM=e.ND 


«(SD —SN) 
in 204 e(SD—rcos6) (l—ercosd 
(SD + SN) in 204,205 | in 204, 205, 
— | in205 e(rcos@—SD) |ercosd—1 
e(SN — SD) in 206 in 206, 
in 206 


Fig. 204 Fig. 205 


since / = SL =e.SD. Hence 


in figs. 204,205 -=1+ecosé; 


in fig. 206 = —1+ecos0. 


Fig. 207 


If we replace r by —r-and 6 by 0—7 (i.e. if we use the notation of 
fig. 207), then the equation l/r = —1+¢cos@ becomes’ 


-i = —1+ecos (6-7) = —1l—ecos8, 


1.e. 1+ecos@ 
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as for figs. 204 and 205. Hence the equation I/r = 1+ecos6 will 
represent the branch of a hyperbola remote from S if r is allowed 
to take negative values. 

It follows that, if negative values of r are allowed, then every proper 
(i.e. non-degenerate) conic ts completely represented by l/r = 1+-ecos6. 


Remarks 


(x) If the line DS (in the sense from D towards S) is taken as 
initial line, this is equivalent to replacing 9 by 7—6 in the above 
discussion. The equation becomes J/r = 1—e cos; it will completely 
represent all proper conics if r is allowed to take negative values. 

(8) The equation I/r = —1+ecos0, obtained from fig. 206, also 
completely represents all proper conics (with the same proviso about 
negative values of r). Indeed, the two equations l/r = —1+ecos0 and 
l/r = 1+ec0s6 represent the same conic, but any chosen point of the 
conic will of course correspond to different pairs of values of r, 0 in 
the two representations. This fact is used in 20.33, ex. (iii). 

(vy) The equation of a conic whose major axis is inclined at angle a 
to the initial line is 1/r = 14+ ecos(0—«a). For, wo its axis SD as initial 
line, the equation is I/r = 1+ cos 6; rotation of the initial line clock- 
wise through angle a gives the new equation. 


20.32 Tracing of the curve J/r=1-+ecos@ 


(1) When e = 1, the conic is a parabola whose equation can be 
written 1 
- = 1+cos6 = 2cos? 40. 


3+ St 


Fig. 208 Fig. 209 


It is represented completely by 


—7<@<n7n and r>0. 
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(2) When e < 1, the conic is an ellipse which is completely repre- 


sented by —n<O0<7 and r>0. 


(3) When e > 1, the conic is a hyperbola. The branch enclosing S 


is given b 
gt y —nm+secte<0<7-—secte and r>Q0; 


and the branch remote from 8 by 
m—secte<@<7+sec1e and r<0. 


The reader should check the above statements. 


Fig. 210 


20.33 Examples 
(i) Equations of the directrices. 


(a) From the focus-directrix definition, SL = e.SD, so that SD = I/e. 
If (r, 9) is any point on the directrix corresponding to S, then 


reos@ = SD = le. 
Hence this directrix has equation 


l 
-=ecos@. 
r 


*(6) For central conics we obtain the equation of the directrix remote from 
S as follows. 


Fig. 211 Fig. 212 


If e < 1 (fig. 211), then 
rcos(7—0) = SD’ = DD’—SD 


_ 2a Lol 2a 1); 
~~ @ ee e , 
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and since l/a = 1—e? (see Ex. 20(b), no. 1), this becomes 


l{ 2 t1+e 
- G=- —] & 
7 COS Ate mae 
Ee? +1 
Hence the equation is rcos@ = - — 
ee? — 


If e > 1 (fig. 212), 
reos@ = SD’ = SD+ DD’ 


t 2a 1 2a 
ait eas (et 


e e € l 

t 2 Ut e?+1 Py 
=- {]+—— =-—, 

At tani) ee?—] 


since l/a = e?— 1. The equation is thus the same for each case. 


*(ii) Equations of the asymptotes of a hyperbola. 

The asymptote whose cartesian equation is y = bz/a is inclined to Ox at 
angle A, where tan A = b/a and hence cosA = a/,/(a? +6?) = 1/e. Therefore the 
perpendicular from S to this asymptote makes angle 27—sin~1(1/e) with Oz; 


its length is b b 


OSS EOS eam ge 


Fig. 213 


and so its equation is (20.13) 
b = rcos (0-20+sin-+2) ; 


Since b = 1/,/(e?— 1), this can be written 


7 COS (0+sin-2) = ena 
Similarly, the asymptote y = — bz/a has polar equation 
a 
v(e—1)" 
(iii) Two conics have a common focus. Prove that two of their common chords 
pass through the intersection of the directrices which correspond to that focus. 
The conics can be taken as 


1 1 
b = rcos (0-sin- :) , le. rcos (6 —sin-}! :) = 


ld 


L 
== l+ecos@ and Ps 1+e’cos(@—a). 
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If we subtract these equations, we obtain 


L L 
~—ecos@ = ——e’cos(?—a), 
r r 


which is the equation of a line. Since it is satisfied by the points (r, 0) which 
satisfy the equations of both conics, it represents a common chord. Clearly it is 
also satisfied by the points (7, 0) which satisfy both the equations 


eee = 0, Ee cea (Oe = 0, 
r r 


and these represent the directrices corresponding to S, by ex. (i). This common 
chord therefore passes through the meet of these directrices. 
The first conic is also given by 
L 
- =~—1+ecos0 
Tr 
(see Remark (f) in 20.31). Proceeding similarly, another common chord is 


t v’ 
~—ecos0+— —e’ cos(?—a) = 0, 
r r 


which also passes through the meet of the same directrices. 


20.34 Chord and tangent 


Let P, Q be the points of the conic //r = 1+ecos0 corresponding 
tod =a, 0 = f. Since by 20.14 the polar equation of any line can be 
written OC 

A cosé+Bsind = — 


yr? 
let the required chord have equation 
pcoosd+qsind = 3 
Then pcosa+qsina = 1+ecosa 
and pcoosf+qsin f = 1+ecosf; 
i.e. (p—e)cosa+gsina=1, (p—e)cosf+qsin~# = 1. 
Solving these, 
_,_Ssina-sinf _ 
p-e= mG=D cos 4(a + f) sec 4(a — f) 
cosf—cosa 
and g= “sin (a —f) = smn 4(a +f) sec $(a—f). 


The chord PQ is therefore 


; = ecos 0 + sec $(a — £) {cos cos 4(a + 6) +sin 0 sin $(a + £)}, 
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i.e. t e cos 6 + sec 4(a — f) cos ( 24h) 


For an alternative method, see Ex. 20 (5), no. 7. 
By letting £ > a we find that the tangent at the point 0 = a is 


l 
a e cos 0 + cos (0 —a@). 
For a calculus method, see Ex. 20(b), no. 24. 
Examples 
(i) The tangents at the points P, Q corresponding to 0 = a, 8 meet at the point 


T(r, 0), where 0 = 4(a +f). 
For the coordinates of T' satisfy 


ecos@+cos(@—«a) = : = ecos0@+cos(0—), 
1.€. cos (9—a) = cos (@—£), 
from which 6= (a+). 


Remark. The general solution is 0—a = 2n7+(0—). The sign + is in- 
admissible since P, Q are assumed to be distinct; the sign — gives 


O6=nt+4(a+ fA). 


Since —7 <a <7 and —17<f <7, also —7 < }(a+/) <7, and so there is 
no loss of generality by taking n = 0 because any point in the plane can be 
specified by an angular coordinate which lies between +7. 


(ii) With the notation of ex. (i), ST' bisects PSQ. 

If P, Q are not on different branches of a hyperbola (fig. 214), 
PST = Ha+f)—a = Hb 
and | TSQ = B-Ha+h) = Hb- 


Hence ST bisects PSQ (internally). 
If P, Q are on different branches of a hyperbola, let Q be on the branch remote 
from S. Then f is the angle SQ’, and }(a + f) is angle xS7”, as shown in fig. 215. 


PST’ = }a+f)—a = HB 
and T’SQ’ = B-Ha+f) = KB—a), 
so that ST bisects PSQ externally. 


(iii) Find the equation of the circumeircle of the triangle formed by three tangents 
to a parabola, and verify that this circle passes through the focus. 


Taking the parabola as //r = 1+cos6, the tangents at the points A, B, C 
corresponding to 6 = a, 8, y are 


«= cos@+cos(@—«a), ete. 
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Tangents at A and B meet where 0 = 3(a+ £), by ex. (i), and hence 


: = cos 3(a+ £)+cos 4(f—a) = 2cos $a cos df, 


i.e. at the point (4 sec $a sec $f, ¢a+ £)). Similarly the other meets are 
(sls0c 48 sechy, HB+y)), (dlsec dy sec ta. Hy +a). 
These three points satisfy the equation 


r = }lsec $a sec $f sec $y cos (0 —- see) , 


which by 20.21 (6) represents a circle of radius R = 41sec $a sec $f sec dy, centre 
(R, 4(at+Bh+ Y))» and passing through the pole S. 


Fig. 215 


(iv) If a variable chord of a conic subtends a constant angle at the focus, then 
tangents at the extremities of the chord meet on a fixed conic, and the chord itself 
touches another fixed conic. 

Let the angle subtended at the focus be 2f, and take the angular coordinate 
of one extremity to be a — £; then that of the other is «+ £. The chord thus has 
equation i 

= ecos 6 +sec f cos (0—«), 
Loos B 

r 


i.e. = ecos f.cos0+ cos (9—«a). 
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This is the equation of the tangent at a to the conic 


L 
HOOSe 1+ecos £ cos 6, (i) 


whose eccentricity is ecos # and latus rectum 21 cos f. 
The tangents at the extremities of the chord are 


l 
= ecos 0 +%cos (9 —a +f), - = ecos 0 +cos(9—a—), 
and these meet where (by ex. (i)) 9 = « and l/r = ecosa+cos f. This point lies 


on the conic 
l 
- = ecos0+cos £, 
r 


i.e. = 1+esec f cos 0, (ii) 


tsec P 
r 


which has eccentricity esec £ and latus rectum 21sec £. 
The conics (i), (ii) have the same focus and directrix as the given one. 


Exercise 20(b) 
1 Ifa, 6 are the semi-axes of l/r = 1+ cos 6 (e + 1), prove that when e < 1, 


a=If(l—e?) and b=1/,/(1-e?). 


Give the corresponding results when ¢ > 1. 
2 What locus is represented by a = rsin? $0? Sketch this curve. 
3 What is represented by k/r = a+6cos6+csin@? 


4 If P(r,,a) is an extremity of a focal chord of J/r = 1+ecos0, show that 
the other extremity @ has coordinates of the form (r,,7 +a). Prove that 


1 1 2 
SP + SQ = 1 > 

Le. that half the latus rectum is the harmonic mean of the segments of any focal 
chord. 

5 Prove that the sum of the reciprocals of the lengths of two perpendicular 
focal chords of a conic is constant. Express this constant in terms of e and l. 

6 Prove that mutually perpendicular focal chords of a rectangular hyperbola 
are equal in length. 

7 Obtain the equation of the chord joining the points of J/r = 1+ecosé 
which correspond to 0 = a, £ from the result in 20.12. 

8 Find the equation of the chord of l/r = 1+cos(@—y) which joins the 
points 0 = a, 8. Deduce that the tangent at a is l/r = ecos(9—y) + cos (8—a@). 

9 Find the common points of the conics 


L/3=7r(./3+cos0) and 1,/3 = 2r{,/3+cos (0+ 47)}, 


and show that they touch there. 

10 Prove that the tangents at the extremities of a focal chord meet on the 
corresponding directrix. x 

11 Ifthe tangent at P meets the directrix at Z, prove that PSZ is a right-angle. 
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12 Achord of1/r = 1+ecos 0 subtends an angle 2a at the focus. If the bisector 
of this angle meets the chord at M, prove that M lies on the conic 


tcosa 


= 1+ecosa.cos@. 


13 P is any point on a conic with focus S. A line through S making a given 
angle with SP meets the tangent at P in T'. Prove that T lies on a conic which 
has the same focus § and corresponding directrix as the given conic. 

14 Two conics have a common focus, about which one of them rotates. Prove 
that the common chord touches a conic which has the same focus as the given 
conics, and whose eccentricity is the ratio of the eccentricity of the fixed conic 
to that of the rotating one. 

15 An ellipse of eccentricity e and a parabola intersect at the ends L, L’ of 
a common latus rectum, and S is their common focus. If a common tangent 
touches them at P, Q respectively, prove that SP, SQ are each inclined to DL’ 
at an angle sin—1 {4(1 + )}. Explain geometrically how the two cases arise. 

16. P,Q are the points of the conic J/r = 1+¢ cos@ corresponding to 0 = a, f. 
If the tangents at P, Q meet at T, prove that 7 has coordinates 


mayeapaomnarn 4+) 
Gercenerer Cer aarp): 


17. If P, Q are points on a parabola with focus S, and the tangents at 
P, Q meet at T, prove that SP.SQ = ST". 

18 (i) P, Q are the points 0 = a, f of the parabola J/r = 1+cos9. Prove that 
the tangents at P, Q contain an angle $|a— A. 

(ii) Tangents to a parabola with latus rectum 21 contain the constant 
angle ¢. Prove that they meet at a point on a hyperbola having the same 
focus as the parabola, and give the latus rectum and eccentricity. [Use no. 16.] 
*19 Prove that the chord of contact of tangents from (7,, 9,) tol/r = 1+ecos0 
has equation I I 

(=-<0024,) (; —ecos6) = cos (0—4,). 
ry r 
[If its extremities are given by 6 = a, #, the chord is 


l 

cos $(a — £) (--ecos0) = cos ( ~24") : 
Use no. 16.] 
*20 Show that the tangents at the points 6 = a, f of l/r = 1+ecos@ are per- 
pendicular if and only if e?+(cosa+cosf)e+cos(a—f) = 0. [Change the 
equation of the tangent into cartesian coordinates. } 
*21 Prove that the meet of perpendicular tangents to l/r = 1+ ecos@ lies on 
the locus 2U(l/r—ecos 6) = r(1—e?). If e + 1, show that this locus is a circle 
concentric with the given conic (the director circle). What is the locus when 
e=1? 
*22 Tangents are drawn to the parabola l/r =1+cos@ at 0=4a,f,y,6. 
Prove that the circumcentres of the four triangles so formed lie on the circle 


thers) 


r = isec 4a sec $8 sec fy sec $6 cos (4 9 


which passes through the focus. [Use 20.34, ex. (iii).] 
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*23 Show that the equation of any line perpendicular to the tangent at a to 
l/r = 1+ecos@ has an equation of the form 


1 
. = ecos (0 + $7) + cos (8+ 47-2). 


[See 20.14, ex.] If this line passes through the point a, prove that 
k = —esina/(1+ecosa). 
Deduce that the normal at « has equation 


esinag lt . . 
——_—_——-- = esinf+sin(0—«a). 
l+ecosar 


*24 Prove that the tangent at A(p, a) to the curve r = f(@) has equation 
1 1 (dr 
— g@— — _ — 
aro a)— 7 = (35). sin (0 —a) 


[If P(r, @) is any point on the tangent at A, apply the sine rule to triangle OAP, 
and use cot d = dr/rd@ (8.14).] Deduce the equation of the tangent to 


i/r=1+ecos0 at O=a. 


*25 Obtain similarly the equation of the normal at (p,a) to r = f(0), and use 
it to obtain the result of no. 23. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 20(c) 


1 A, B are the points (7,,0,), (72,02), and M(r, 0) is the mid-point of AB. 
Prove that 
r,sin6,+7r,sin 0, 
7r,c0s 0, +7, cos 0, 


r= $/{ri+72+2r,r,cos(@,—6,)} and tan@= 


2 Avariable line meets n given lines through O at P,, P,, .... P, respectively. 
nr 
If & (1/OP,) is constant, prove that it passes through a fixed point. 


r=1 

3 Find the equation of the common chord and of the line of centres of the 
circles r = 2acos (0—«a), r = 2bcos(0—). 

4 Obtain the polar equation of the circle whose diameter is the join of 
(a, a) and (6, f). 

5 Prove that the chord of contact from (7,,6,) to the circle r = 2acos 0 is 


cos 0 4 cos@, _ cos(0—4,) 
r, r a : 


[Use the cartesian equation of the circle and chord.] 

6 If PSP’ and QSQ’ are mutually perpendicular focal chords of a conic, 
prove that 1/PS.SP’+1/QS.SQ’ is constant, and express this constant in 
terms of / and e. 

7 (i) Prove that the locus of the mid-points of chords through the focus S 
of l/r = 1+ecos 0 is r(e* cos? 6 — 1) = el cos 0. 

(ii) By changing this equation to cartesian coordinates, show that the 
locus is a conic with the same eccentricity as the original one. 
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8 (i) If the tangent to the parabola a = r cos? 430 at the point P given by 

6 = a meets the initial line at 7, prove ST = asec? 4a = SP. 
(ii) Find the equation of the circle SPT. 

9 Find the value of a for which the tangent at a to l/r = 1+ cos 0 is parallel 
to the initial line. Hence find the locus of the ends of the minor axis of this 
ellipse as e increases from 0 to 1. 

10 Prove that the line J/r = acos@+bsin @ touches the conic l/r = 1+ecos6 
if and only if (a—e)?+6? = 1. 

11 Two parabolas have a common focus and their axes perpendicular. Prove 
that the directrix of either passes through the point of contact with the other 
of their common tangent. 

12 Find the locus of the foot of the perpendicular from the pole to the line 
l/r = ecos0+cos (9 —a) when « varies. Interpret the result geometrically. 

13 The perpendicular from the focus S to the directrix meets the conic at A. 
Prove that if the foot of the perpendicular from S to any tangent lies on the 
tangent at A, then the conic is a parabola. [Do not prove the converse result.] 

14 A variable chord PQ of the ellipse //r = 1+ecos@ with focus S is parallel 
to the major axis. If its extremities are the points 0 = 2a, 28, prove that 
cos(a+f)+ecos(a—f)=0. | 

If the internal bisector of PSQ meets PQ at K, prove that 


_ 28P.8Q 
~ SP+S8Q 
and deduce that K lies on a parabola whose vertex is S. 


*15 PQ is a focal chord of a conic, and its mid-point is M. The normals at 
P, Q meet at N. Prove that MN is parallel to the (major) axis. [Use no. 7 (i) 
and Ex. 20(6), no. 23 to prove that rsin @ is the same for M and N.] 


SK cos 4P8Q, 
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COORDINATE GEOMETRY IN SPACE: 
THE PLANE AND LINE 


21.1 Coordinates in space 


21.11 Rectangular cartesian coordinates 


The method of locating points in a plane by coordinates z, y referred 
to two intersecting lines Ox, Oy (15.11) can be extended to points in 
space. Clearly three axes of reference will be required, and for sim- 
plicity we shall choose them to be mutually perpendicular. 

Take any two intersecting perpendicular lines; let them meet at O. 


Fig. 216 Fig. 217 


On each select a positive sense, indicated by an arrow, and label 
these directions Ox, Oy. Through O draw a line perpendicular to both 
Ox and Oy (and therefore to the plane zOy), and choose the positive 
sense along it to be the direction of advance of a right-handed screw 
turned in the sense from Ox towards Oy; label this direction Oz. 
Then we have constructed a right-handed system of rectangular axes 
Ox, Oy, Oz.t The planes xOy, yOz, zOx determined by these axes are 
also mutually perpendicular, and are called the coordinate planes. 
Given a point P in space, we can draw the perpendiculars PL, PM, 
PN to the planes yOz, zOx, Oy. The rectangular box having OP for 
diagonal and PL, PM, PN for edges can now be completed; let its 


+ If the direction of any one axis is reversed, we should obtain a left-handed system, 
We use only right-handed axes in this book. 
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edges through O be OA, OB, OC along Ox, Oy, Oz respectively. The 
distances OA, OB, OC can be specified in magnitude and sense by 
signed numbers 2, y, z, and the ordered triplet of numbers (z, y, 2) are 
the rectangular cartesian coordinates of P wo the axes Ox, Oy, Oz. In 
particular, observe that L has coordinates (0, y, z), M(x, 0,z), N(2, y, 0); 
and that A is (x, 0,0), B(0, y, 0), C(0, 0, z). 

Conversely, given three signed numbers 2, y, z, the points A, B, C 
on the axes can be determined, and the box then completed. The 
corresponding point P is the extremity of the diagonal through O. 

It follows that to each point P in space there corresponds a unique set 
of coordinates x, y, 2 wo the axes Ox, Oy, Oz; and to each ordered set of 
numbers x, y, 2 corresponds a unique point P in space. 

The three coordinate planes divide space into eight regions called 
octants; to each corresponds a distribution of + and — signs in the 
coordinates (see Ex. 21 (a), no. 1), the number of such possible sign- 
distributions being 23 = 8. In fig. 217 all coordinates of P are positive. 

Finally, observe that A in fig. 217 is the point in which Oz is met 
by the plane through P drawn parallel to the plane yOz. Hence PA 
is perpendicular to Ox, so that A is the orthogonal projection of P 
on Ox. Similarly, B and C are the projections of P on Oy, Oz respec- 
tively. The coordinates of a point P are therefore the (signed) lengths 
of the orthogonal projections of OP on the axes. 

Notation. In the remainder of: this book P, is the point whose 
coordinates are (x1, ¥,, 2), and so on. 


21.12 Other coordinate systems 


(1) Cylindrical polar coordinates. We may replace the coordinates (x,y) in 
the plane xOy by polar coordinates (p,¢), where p = ON and ¢ is the angle 


2 


ez, 


Fig. 218 . Fig. 219 
47-2 
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xON, measured positively in the sense from Ox towards Oy. P is then deter- 
mined by the triplet of numbers (p, ¢, z), called the cylindrical coordinates of P. 


(2) Spherical polar coordinates. Further, in the plane zONP the coordinates 
p and z can be replaced by polar coordinates (r,@), where r = OP and @ is the 
angle zOP, measured positively from Oz towards ON. P is then determined by 
(7, 0, ), the spherical coordinates of P. 


Fig. 220 


If the sphere in fig. 220 represents the Earth and xOy, xOz are the planes of 
the equator and Greenwich meridian, then @ is the colatitude and ¢ is the 
longitude of P. 


21.2 Fundamental formulae 


21.21 Distance formula 


Given two points P, and P,, let the perpendiculars from them to the 
plane xOy be P,N,, P,N,. The coordinates of 
N, are (x1,y,,0), and of N, are (29, ¥5, 0). 
Regarded as points of the plane xOy, their 
cartesian coordinates wo axes Ox, Oy are 
(71, ¥1), (Xa; Yq), 80 that N,N, is given by 


N,N} = (%1—%)* + (Y1 — Yo)”. 


Through P, draw P,R parallel to N,N; 
since PR lies in the plane of P,N, and P,N,, 
it meets P, N,, say at R. From the right-angled 
triangle P, PR, 


BLPZ = PP + BR = (4-2) + MNj 
== (2, — 2)? + (UX)? + (Y¥,— Yo), 
and hence P,P, = /{(%— 22)? + (Yy— Ya)? + (2% — 22)}- 
In particular, the distance of P(x, y,z) from O is ./(x? + y? +2?) 
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21.22 Section formulae 

Given two points P,, P,, let P(x, y,z) be the point dividing P, P, in 
the ratio k:1; then P, P/PP, = k/l. 

Draw P,N,, P,N,, PN perpendicular to plane xOy. Through P 
draw PR parallel to N,N, to meet P,N, at R; and through PB, draw 
P,Q parallel to N,N, to meet PN at Q. 


P Ps 
R 
P, P, 
N, M 
N N, 
Fig. 222 


From the similar triangles P, PQ, PP, R we have PQ/P,R = P,P/PP,. 
(i) If the division is internal (fig. 222), it follows that 


Z—2, k 


Ze—z 0? 


from which z= bak aa 
l+k 


Similarly, by dropping perpendiculars from P,, P,, P to plane yOz, 
we find that x = (lx, +kx,)/(l+k); and by perpendiculars to plane 
zOx, that y = (ly, + kyg)/(1+h). . 

Alternatively, since N divides N,N, internally in the ratio k:1 and 
has the same z- and y-coordinates as P, the last two results follow 
from the section formulae in the plane xOy (15.14). 

(ii) If the division is external (fig. 223) we have 


from which Z= 


There are similar expressions for the x- and y-coordinates of P. 
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Hence, with the convention in 15.14 (3), the point dividing P,P, in 
the (signed) ratio k:1 has coordinates 


la, tkx, ly,t+ky, “ee 
+k *> l+tk ’? Ul+k f° 


Examples 

(i) The line joining A(1,2, ~3) and B(3,0,2) meets the coordinate planes 
xOy, yOu, zOx at P,Q, R. Find the coordinates of these points, and the ratios in 
which they divide AB. 

The point dividing AB in the ratio k:1 has coordinates 


t+3k 2 —31+2k 
ex: "U+k’) lth ). 

It lies in the plane xOy if and only if its z-coordinate is zero, i.e. 2k = 31. Hence 
P has coordinates (43, #,0), and divides AB internally in the ratio 3:2. 

The point lies in yOz if and only if its 2-coordinate is zero, i.e. 1 = — 3k. 
Hence Q is (0, 3, — 54), and divides AB externally in the ratio 1:3. 

The point lies in plane zOx if its y-coordinate is zero, i.e. 1 = 0. Thus RB is 
(3, 0, 1) and coincides with B. This is evident since B already lies in zOz. 


(ii) The four lines joining the vertices of a tetrahedron to the centroids of the 
opposite faces are concurrent at a point one-quarter the way up each line from the 
corresponding face. 

If the vertices are P,, P,, P;, P,, let G, be the centroid of triangle P, P,P3, 
etc. The mid-point M of P, P, has coordinates 

LytXy Yit Yo 2% 12% 
> a: nal, A 
and G', is the point dividing MP, in the ratio 1:2 (cf. Ex. 15(a), no. 1). Hence 


G, has coordinates Pn Ree Raye eer tne eee 
3 : 3 : 3 ; 
Consider the point G@ dividing G, P, in the ratio 1:3; its coordinates are 


4 : 4 , 4 
which are symmetrical in those of P,, P,, P3, P,. Therefore G is also the point 
dividing each of the lines G,P,, G,P,, G,P, in the ratio 1:3, and the results 
follow. 


The point G of concurrence is called the centroid of the tetrahedron P, P,P; P,, 
and the lines P, G,, ..., P,G, are called its medians. 


(@teoat Yr tYot Ys t+ Ys neat 
ek Re Wet el RS eae 


Exercise 21 (a) 


1 If the negative x-axis is labelled Ox’, and similarly for Oy’, Oz’, give the 
signs of the coordinates of points in each of the octants 


Oxyz, Ox'yz, Ox'y’z, Oaxy’z, Oxy2’, Ox’yz’, On'y’2’, Oxy’z’. 
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2 What points have 
(i) = 0; (ii) y = 0; (iii) z = 0; 
(iv) y=O=2; (v) z=O0=2a; (vi) r=0=y? 


3 In fig. 217 prove that PA = ,/(y?+2*), and give expressions for PB, PC. 

4 Prove that the points (2, 3,7), (5, —1, —5), (—10,8,7) are the vertices 
of an isosceles triangle, and find the length of the base. 

5 Show that (1, 2, — 1) is the centre of the sphere through the points (4, 6, 11), 
(13, —1, 3), (6, 14, —1), (—3, — 10, 2). 

6 For A(3, —1, 2), B(5,3, —6), C(—1, 1, 7), D(9, 1, —11), prove that AB 
and CD bisect each other. 

7 Prove that the points (1, 3, —4), (2, —1, —3), (7, 1, 8), (6, 5, 7) are the 
vertices of a parallelogram, and find the lengths of the diagonals. 

8 Find the ratios in which the coordinate planes divide the join of the points 
(3, —5, 2) and (—4, 7, 1). 

9 Show that the point (6, 2, 0) lies on the line joining ( — 4, 6, 2) and (— 9, 8, 3), 
and also on the line joining (7, — 5, 1), (4, 16, — 2). 

10 Prove that the lines joining the mid-points of opposite edges of a tetra- 
hedron are concurrent at the centroid of the tetrahedron. [With the notation 
of 21.22, ex. (ii), P,P, and P, P, are a pair of ‘opposite edges’.] 

11 Change of origin. If new axes P, 2’, P,y’, P,2’ are taken through P, parallel 
to Ox, Oy, Oz respectively, show that the new coordinates of P(z,y,z) are 
(x’, y’,2’) where v = 2-21, y’ =y—Yy, 2 = 2—2y. 

12 (i) By using triangle ON P in fig. 217, prove OP? = x? + y?+2?. 

(ii) Obtain the formula for the distance P,P, by first changing the origin 
to P,. 


The notation of 21.12 1s used in the following examples. 
*13 Express 2, y in terms of p and ¢, and conversely. 
*14 If k and @ are constants, what points have (i) p = &; (ii) 6 = @; (iii) p = & 
and ¢ = a? 
*15 Express 2, y, z in terms of 7, 0 and ¢, and conversely. 
*16 Ifk, a, 2 are constants, what points have 
(i) r=&; (ii) O= a; (iii) 6 = 2; 
(iv) P=aandg=f; (v) r=kand¢g=f; (vi) r=kand0=a? 


21.3 Direction cosines and direction ratios of a line 
21.31 Direction cosines 


We now consider how to specify the direction of a line, i.e. we seek 
the space analogue of ‘gradient’. Whereas the latter is defined to be 
the tangent of an angle, we shall find that in space the cosine is the 
important trigonometrical function. 

Let PQ be a line in space, described in the sense from P towards Q. 
Through O draw a line OA of unit length parallel to and in the same 
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sense as PQ (fig. 224). We call OA the unit ray corresponding to the 
(sensed) line PQ. 

The direction of OA, and therefore that of PQ, will be determined 
by the coordinates of A. Since these coordinates are the orthogonal 
projections of OA on the axes Ox, Oy, Oz, hence A is the point 
(cosa, cos f, cosy), where a = 2OA, f= yOA and y =2z0A. It is 
customary to write 

l=cosa, m=cosf, n= cosy, 
and call {l, m,n} the direction cosines of PQ (and therefore of any line 
parallel to and in the same sense as PQ). 

Since OA has unit length, the distance formula shows that 


2+ m?2+n? = 1. (i) 


Fig. 224 Fig. 225 


Remarks 


(a) If the line is described in the sense from Q towards P, then the 

corresponding unit ray through O is OA’, where A’ is the point 
(cos (7 —a), cos (7 —f), cos (7 -)); 
i.e. (— cosa, —cosf, —cosy), i. (—l, —m, —n). 

(£) A line parallel to the plane yOz has a = 47, so that 1 = 0. 
Similarly, a line parallel to zOx has m = 0, and one parallel to xOy 
has n = 0. 

(y) In particular, the coordinate axes described in the positive 
senses Ox, Oy, Oz have direction cosines {1, 0, 0}, {0, 1, 0}, {0, 0, 1}. 


21.32 Angle between two lines 


If RS is another line, described in the sense from R towards S, let 
its direction cosines be {l’, m’,n’}. If OB is the corresponding unit ray 
through O, then B is the point (l’, m’,n’). 
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The angle between the (sensed) lines PQ, RS (intersecting or not) is 
defined to be the angle AOB for which 0 < AOB < < m (fig. 225). 

Let AOB = 0; then from triangle AOB, in which OA = 1 = OB, 
we have by the cosine rule that 


AB* = 2—2cos0. 
Using the distance formula for AB, we also have 
AB = (l-l’)? + (m—m’)? + (n—n')? 

= P?+m?+n2+1%+m’2 +n’? — 2’ —2mm’ —2nn' 

= 2—2(ll’+mm'+nn’), 
since by (i), 2? +m? + n? = land similarly 1’? + m’*+n'2 = 1. Comparing 
the two expressions for A B?, we find 

cos 6 = ll’ +mm’+nn’. (ii) 


In particular, the directions {l,m,n}, {l’,m',n’} are perpendicular 
of and only if WU +mm’ + nn’ = 0. They: are parallel (in the same sense) 
if and only ifl =U, m=~m’, n= n’; and ‘antiparallel’ if and only if 
L=-l,m=-m',n=-—n’. 


21.33 Direction ratios 


It is often convenient to specify the direction of a line by a set of 
three numbers which are proportional to the direction cosines |, m, n 
Any such three numbers are called direction ratios of the line. For 
example, the line in the plane Oy which bisects the angle zOy has 
a = 4a, B = ja, y = 41, 80 that its direction cosines are {1/,/2, 1/,/2, 0}; 
a convenient set of direction ratios for this bisector would be 1:1: 0. 

In general, suppose 1: m:n = p:q:r;f then 1 = Ap, m = Aq, n = Ar 
where A is determined from equation (i) by 


Ap? +2472) = 1. 


Hence when the direction ratios p :q:r are given, the direction cosines 
can be written down as 


{pl (p?+et+r), al(pe+et+r), rp +e +r}. 
In any problem it is important to observe whether the numbers 
+ An equation a:b = a’:b’ in which a’ = 0 is understood to mean that a= 0; if 


b’=0, the equation means that b= 0. An equation a:b:¢ =a’:b’:c’ in which (for 
example) ¢’ = 0 means that a:b = a’:b’ and c= 0, and so on. Cf. 11.43(2). 
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Pp, 4, 7 specifying a direction are meant to be direction cosines or 
direction ratios. We remark that direction ratios do not distinguish 
the two senses of a line. 


Examples 
(i) If 7 is the acute angle between two lines having direction ratios spi qit, 
p :q':r’, then by equation (ii) 
+ (pp’ +499’ +17’) 

A(pPt+g? +r?) /(p +g +772)’ 
where the sign is chosen so that the expression is positive. 

In particular, the lines will be perpendicular if and only if 

pp’ +49 +rr’ = 0 

(the ‘perpendicularity condition’). 

They will be parallel or ‘antiparallel’ if and only if p:q:r = p’:q’:7’. 


cos 0 = 


(ii) If P is (x,y,z), the direction cosines of OP are {z/OP,y/OP,z/OP}; for 
cosa = 2/OP, etc. A convenient set of direction ratios for OP is x:y:z. 


(iii) The projections of P,P, on Ox, Oy, Oz are %,—2%1, Yo— Yi» 2g —%- Thus 
a set of direction ratios for P,P, 18 Xy— X12 Yg~ Yi 2%— 2 

(iv) The lines OP, OQ have direction ratios l:m:n, V:m‘:n’. Find direction 
ratios for the line OR which is perpendicular to both OP and OQ. 

Let OR have direction ratios p:q:7. Then by the perpendicularity condition 
mee): lp+mg+tnr=0 and I’p+m’qtn’r=0. 
Solving these for p:q:7 (see 11.43 (2)), we have 

prair=mn’—mninl —n1 lm’ —i’m 


Exercise 21(b) 
1 For A(3, 2, 5), B(—1, 6, 4), C(5, — 3, 7), D( —3, 5, 5), prove AB || CD. 
2 For A(2, —4, 3), B(3, 2, — 1), C( —4, —3, 0), D(6, — 2, 4), prove AB | CD. 
3 Prove that the points (—5, 2, 7), (—9, 3, 6), (3, 0, 9) are collinear. 
4 Prove that (2, 3, 0), (1, 5, 2), (3, 7, 1), (4, 5, — 1) are the vertices of a square. 


5 Find the direction ratios of the lines through O which make equal angles 
with the coordinate axes. 

6 Calculate the angle between any two diagonals of a cube. 

7 Find the angles between the diagonals of a rectangular box whose edges 
are a, 6, c. 

8 Calculate the angles of the triangle whose vertices are A(2, 1, 3), 
B(6, —2, —9), C(5, 1, —1). 

9 From P(x, y,z) a perpendicular is drawn to meet the line through O with 
direction cosines {l,m,n} at N. Prove that N has coordinates (pl, pm, pn) 
where p = ON, and write down direction ratios for PN. Hence prove that 
p= le+myt+nz. 
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10 If M is the foot of the perpendicular from N to OP in no. 9, find the 
coordinates of M. 


*11 Ifthe directions 7, : 91:71, D9: Ga: 79> Ds? Je: 7s are parallel to the same plane, 
prove that 
ma 1 


Pe GM |= 9. 
Ps Ys Ts 


(They are perpendicular to the normal to the plane.] 
*12 Prove that the converse of no. 11 is true. [Use Theorem IT of 11.43.] 


*13 If Ox, Oy, Oz and Oz’, Oy’, Oz’ are two systems 
S, SF of rectangular axes with the common origin O, 
let Ox’, Oy’, Oz’ have direction cosines (1,,™,,7,), 
(Lg, 1g, %g)> (Ig, Mg, M3) WO S. 

(i) Prove that 


+ m2+ni = B+m+ni = B+mi+ni = 1 
and 
il, +MygM3z+NgNs = 1,0, +M3™, +Ng Ny 
= Ll,+m,mg+n ng = 0. 
(ii) Verify that (Z,,7,, 73), (7, ™%g, Mg), (Ny, Ng, Mg) are 


the direction cosines of Oz, Oy, Oz wo S’, and hence 
that 


B+B+2 = mi+mi+m? = ni+ni+n3 = 1 
and M,N, + MgNgt+ M3N3g = NyL+ngletngls = 1m, +1l,m,+1,ms = 0. 
*14 Rotation of axes. 
(i) If P has coordinates (2, y,z) wo S and (2, y’,2’) wo S’, prove that 
va=Lerimytnyz, y =1wt+mgytne2, 2 =1x+mgyt+ngz. 
[a’ = projection of OP on Oz’; use no. 9.] 
(ii) Also prove that 
egala’+hy+h2, y= me t+mey+m,2, 2= 12 2'+Ngy’ +752’. 


(Symmetry; or multiply 2’, y’, 2’ by 1,, J,, 1, in (i), add, and use no. 13 (ii).] 


*15 Explain geometrically why 2?+y?+2? = 2?+y%+2, and verify this 
algebraically. 


21.4 The plane 


In this section we obtain the equations of planes determined by 
various conditions, and show that the general linear equation in 
x, y, zis the equation of some plane in space. The reader should note 
resemblances to some of the equations obtained in 15.2. 
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21.41 Equation of a plane in ‘perpendicular form’ 


Let the perpendicular from O to the given plane have foot NV. If 
ON has length p and direction cosines {1,m,n}, then N is the point 
(pl, pm, pn). 

If P(x, y, 2) is any point of the plane, 
then PN | ON. Hence the direction 
given by x—pl:y—pm:z—pn is per- 
pendicular to that given by {1, m,n}, 
and so 


(x —pl)l+(y—pm) m+ (z—pn)n = 0, 


P(g, y, 2) 


N(pl, pm, pn) 


Le. let+my+nz = p(l?+m?+n?) = p. 
The equation 


Fig. 227 


la+ my +nz = p, 


which is satisfied by the coordinates of any point of the plane, is 
consequently the equation of the plane. We observe that it is linear 
in 2, Y, Z. 


21.42 General linear equation Ax + By+Cz+D=0 


(1) Let P, and P, be two distinct points which satisfy the above 
equation; then 


Ax, + By,+Cz,+D=0, <Ax,+By,+Cz,+D = 0. (i) 
Multiply the first of these by //(1+ 4), the second by &/(1+ 4), and add; 


we get 
lx, + ka, ly, + ky, lz, +key 2 
A{ +h )+2B( eee) eens) 
which shows that the point dividing P, P, in the ratio k:1 also satisfies 


Az+By+Cz+D=0. (ii) 


Since k:1 is arbitrary, this means that all points of the line R.A 
satisfy (ii). 

By definition a plane is a locus in space (or surface) such that the 
line joining any two points of it lies entirely on the locus; hence 
equation (ii) represents some plane. 


(2) The normal to this plane has direction ratios A:B:C. For if 
P, and P, are any two points in the plane, then by subtraction of 
equations (i) we have 


A (a —%,_) + Bly, — Ya) + C(% —2q) = 9. 
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This shows that the direction A : B: Cis perpendicular to the direction 
Ly — HY, — Yq: 2% —%, ie. to P,P,, for any line P,P, in the plane. 
Hence the direction A: B:C is perpendicular to the plane. 


(3) Atleast one of the coefficients in (ii) is non-zero. On dividing by 
it we obtain an equation containing three arbitrary coefficients. This 
confirms the geometrical fact that a plane is determined by three 
independent conditions. 


21.43 Conditions for Ax + By +Cz+D = 0,A’'x+B’y+C’z+D'=90 
to represent the same plane 


The planes are parallel if and only if their normals are parallel, i.e. 


The equation of the second plane can therefore be written 
k(Axv+ By +Cz)+D’ = 0. 
These parallel planes will be the same plane if and only if they have 
a point in common, say (2%, Yo, 29); and then 
Axy+ Byyt+Cz+D=0, k(Ax%+Byy+Cz%)+D' = 0, 
so that k(-D)+D’ =0, ie. k= D'/D. 
Hence the planes are identical if and only if 
AEE 
A B CD’ 
i.e. if corresponding coefficients are proportional; in general the latter 
will not be equal. 


21.44 Plane having normal /:m:n and passing through P, 


By 21.41 the plane with normal in direction /: m:n has an equation 
of the form et mypine= 8 
even when J, m, 7 are direction ratios and not direction cosines. Since 
the plane passes through (2,, ¥,,2), 


lx, +my,+nz, =p. 
By subtraction, 
U(x —2x,) +m(y—y,) +n(z—%) = 0. (iii) 
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This relation holds for any point (x,y,z) of the required plane, and 
therefore is the equation of the plane. 

Alternatively, consider the equation (iii). It is linear in x, y, z and 
therefore represents some plane (21.42(1)), whose normal has direc- 
tion 1:m:n (21.42(2)). It is satisfied by (x,,y,,2,). Hence it is the 
required equation. 


21.45 Plane P, P,P, 
Method 1. Suppose this plane has normal !:m:n; then by 21.44 its 


ti : 
equa 10n 18 U(x — 24) +m(y—y;) +n(z —2,) = 0. 


The points P,, P,; must satisfy this, so 
Uae — 4) + M(Y2—Y) + 2(2,—%) = 0 
and U(at3— #1) + m(Yy3—Y3) + (23-2) = 0. 


Elimination of 1, m, n from this homogeneous system of three 


equations gives 
L- Hy YY, %-%y 


Ty—-X YoY %—% | = 0 
%3—% Ys Yr 2g % 
as the equation of the plane P, P,P. 


_ Method 2. Let the required equation be 
Av+ By+Cz+D=0. 
This is satisfied by P,, P, and P;, so 
Ax, + By, +0z,+D = 0, 
Ax, + By, + 0z,+ D = 0, 
Ax,+ By, + Cz,+D = 0. 
Elimination of A, B, C, D from this homogeneous system of four equations 
gives | 
x y zi 
wy &% 1 =0 
Le Yo % 1 
Zz Ys 2 I 


as the required equation. It is easy to reduce this fourth-order determinant to 
the third-order one just obtained, and vice versa. 
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21.46 Intercept form: plane making intercepts a, b, c on the 
coordinate axes 


The required plane passes through the points (a,0,0), (0,0, 9), 
(0, 0,c). Any plane through (a, 0, 0) has an equation of the form 


Ux—a)+my+nz = 0. 
This is satisfied by (0, 6, 0), (0, 0, c) if 
—al+bm=0, —al+cn=0. 


Hence al = bm = cn, 
tome hae 
so that I:min =—:=:-, 
abe 
and the required equation is 
x z 
a bc 


21.47 Angle between two planes 


The angle between two intersecting planes (a dihedral angle) is by 
definition the acute angle between the perpendiculars drawn in each to 
the common line, and is clearly equal to that between their normals. 

Given two planes 


Ag+ By+Cz2+D=0, A’'%+By+C'2+D' =0, 


their normals have directions A: B:C, A’: B’: C’. The angle 6 between 
the planes is therefore given by (see 21.33, ex. (i)) 


+ (4A' + BB’ +CC’) 
(A? +.B? + C?) (A? +B? +0)" 


In particular, the planes are perpendicular if and only if 
AA'+ BB'+CC' = 0. 
They are parallel if and only if their normals are parallel, i.e. 
A:B:C=A':B':C. 


cos @ = 


Exercise 21(c) 


1 Find the locus of points equidistant from (2, —1, 3) and (1, 3, — 2). 

2 Find the equation of the plane which bisects AB and is perpendicular to 
CD, where A(3, —2, 1), B(5, 4, — 2), C(2, 4, —3),-D(—1, 3, 2). 

3 Find the equation of the plane through (— 2, 4, 0) and (—3, 2, —9) which 
is parallel to the line joining (3, 5, — 1) and (6, 3, 2). 
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4 Obtain the equation of the plane through (2, 2, — 1), (7, 0, 6), (3, 4, 2). 

5 Find the equations of the two planes through (0, 4, — 3) and (6, —4, 3), 
other than the plane through O, which make intercepts on the axes whose sum 
is zero. 

6 If A(3, 0, 0), B(2, 3,0), C(1, 1, 1), find (i) the angle between planes OBC, 
OAB; (ii) the angle between line BC and plane OAB. 

7 At three points O, X, Y on a horizontal plane, where OX = ¢ = OY and 


XOY = 4m, vertical shafts are sunk to meet a seam of coal at depths y, q, r 
respectively. Assuming that the coal face is plane, find the angle between this 
plane and the horizontal, and the distances from O of the points where this 
plane meets OX and OY. 

8 If A(a, 0,0), B(0,b,0), C(0, 0,c), P(a, b,c), prove that the angle between 
OP and plane A BC is sin (3q/p), where p? = a? +b? + candg-? = a-2 +b? +c". 
Also prove that the distance between the feet of the perpendiculars from O and 
P to ABC is ./( p?— 9q*), and find the angle between planes PBC, PCA. 


9 Find the equation of the plane bisecting P, P, at right-angles. 
*10 Show that the two determinantal equations in 21.45 are equivalent. 


11 Prove that the plane through P, and P, which is parallel to the direction 


p:q:r has equation 
C-%y YYW 2% 


ye—Xy Ye Yr %—% | = 0. 
Pp q r 
12 Prove that the plane through P, which is parallel to each of the directions 
p:q:t, p’:q':7 has equation 
T—-% YY *%—-% 
p q r = 0. 
p q r 


13 Sides of a plane. Find the value of k:1 if the point dividing P, P, in the 
ratio k:1 lies in the plane Ax+ By+Cz+D = 0. Deduce that P,, P, are on the 
same or opposite sides of this plane according as Ax,+By,+Cz,4+D, 
Az, + By,+Cz,+D have the same or opposite signs. 


21.5 The line 

A straight line in space can be determined by (a) the meet of two 
planes ; (b) the join of two points; (c) a single point together with a set 
of direction ratios. 

We begin most conveniently with case (c). 


21.51 Line through P, in direction l:m:n 
Let P(x, y, 2) be any point on the line; then a set of direction ratios 
for the line is x—a,:y—y,:2—2,. Since /:m:n is also such a set of 
direction ratios, hence 
L-HyY—-Yy 12-2, =limen. 
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This can be expressed in the formt 


Ve Ye Pa (i) 


Lom n 
These equations are satisfied by any point of the line, and are therefore 
the equations of the line. 
Notice that two equations are necessary to determine a line in space: 
a single linear equation represents a plane. The two equations (i) are 
in fact the equations of two planes, each of which contains the line; 


e.g. 


GW _ YY UHM _— 


l m ’ l n 


represent two such planes. 
We refer to (i) as the symmetrical equations of a line. 


Example 


Equation of the line P, P, (case (b) above). 
Direction ratios of the line P,P, are 7, —%_:¥;—Y2:%1—%- Hence the line 


has equations 
STA Se GA 


Uy—-V_e Yr-Yan Mee 


21.52 Parametric equations of a line 
Putting each of the ratios in (i) above equal to A, we have 


2=%,+Al y=y,tAm, 2=2,+An. (ii) 


These are the parametric equations of the line through P, in direction 
L:m:n, A being the parameter (cf. 15.261). They are particularly 
useful when dealing with intersections of the line with a line, plane, 
or other surface. 


{ If the line is parallel to a coordinate plane, say to yOz, then n = 0. The equation 
L—Mty—Y 2 —-%, =1:m:0 (i)’ 


then means (see the footnote on p. 707) that x—2,:y—y, =l:m and z—z, = 0. This 
is consistent with the geometrical situation, since every point of the line has its 
z-coordinate constant, say z= z,: the line lies in the plane whose equation is z = 2. 
B—-% Y-N 2% 

i an 
understanding when two of J, m, n are zero. 

t+ Unless 1, m, n are direction cosines, A is not the distance of the point 
(a, +Al, y, +Am, z,+An) from P,; but it is proportional to this distance. 


48 GPMII 


We continue to write as alternative to (i)’, with a similar 
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Examples 
(i) Find the length of the perpendicular from A(3, 7, — 2) to the line 
z—-10 _ yt8 = z+6 
3 —4 1’ 
and find the coordinates of its foot N. 


The parametric equations of the line, obtained by putting the ratios in its 
equations equal to A, are 


x=8A+10, y=—4A-8, z=A-5. 
Calling this general point P, the direction ratios of AP are 
8A4+7:—4A-—15:A—3. 
AP will be perpendicular to the given line (whose direction ratios are 
3:—4:1) if and only if 
3(3A + 7) —4( —4A— 15) + 1(A—3) = 0, 
from which A = — 3. Hence the foot N of the perpendicular from A to the line 
is obtained by putting A = —3 in the coordinates of the general point P; this 
gives N(1, 4, —8). 
It now follows that 
AN? = 224.39+67= 49, 2. AN=7. 


(ii) Find the image of the point P(3, — 5, 2) in the plane 2a + Ty — 32 = 27. 
By definition, the image P’ of P in the plane is such that PP’ is perpendicular 
to the plane and is bisected by it. 
Since the normal to the plane has direction ratios 2: 7:—3, the equation of 
the normal through P is : 
HA — 
> 
icall 
Ce PUR SNSOON 2 ana <p arn GS ae. 


This point will be P’, the image of P, provided that the mid-point of P’P 


lies on the plane, i.e. 
2(A +3) + 7(fA— 5) — 3(— $A+4 2) = 27, 


from which A = 2. Hence P’ is the point (7, 9, — 4). 


(iii) Find the image of the line 


in the plane x —2y + 3z = 5. 

We find (a) the point Q where the line and plane meet; (6) the image P’ of 
the point P(2, 1, — 8) of the line; (c) the required line as the join of P’,Q. 

(a) The parametric equations of the given line are 

x= 8A+2, y=2A4¢1, 2=5A-3. 
The line cuts the given plane at the point Q for which 
(BA + 2) — 2(2A +1) +3(5A— 3) = 5, 

i.e. A = 1; hence Q is (5, 3, 2). 
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(6) The method of ex. (ii) shows that the image of P in the given plane is 
P’(4, ~3, 3). 
(c) The line P’Q has direction ratios 1: 6: — 1, so its equations can be written 


x-5 y-3 2-2 


(iv) Condition for two lines to be coplanar. 
Suppose that the lines 


w-a y-b z2-c w-a yb’ 2-¢ 


I m n l Mm n 
are coplanar. Then either they are parallel, or they intersect. 
If they are parallel, then J:m:n = U’:m’:n’. 
If the lines intersect, then the common point has coordinates 
(a+Al,6+Am,c+An) for some A, 
and. also (a’ + pl’, b’+m’,c’ +n’) for some “. 
Hence there exist values of A and yu for which 
a—a’+Al—pl’ = 0, 
b—b’+Am-— pm’ = 0, (iii) 
c—c’+An— pr’ = 0. | 
Elimination of A, u (11.43, Corollary I (6)) gives the condition 
a-a t IV 
b—b’ m m’ |=0. 
c- Nn Nn’ 
The condition is also satisfied when the lines are parallel, for in this case the 
second and third columns of the determinant are proportional. 
This necessary condition for two lines to be coplanar is also sufficient. For 


when it is satisfied, then by 11.48, Theorem II, there exist numbers a, 8, y 
not all zero such that a(a—a’)+fl+yl’ = 0, 


a(b—b’)+ Pm+ym’ = 0, 


and a(e—c’)+fn+yn’ = 0. 


If a = 0, then l:m:n =1':m’:n’, so that the lines are parallel, and hence 
coplanar. 

If a + 0, the above equations can be written in the form (iii), which show 
that, for some pair of values of A and 4, the point (a+ Al, b+Am,c+An) of the 
first line coincides with the point (a’ + yl’, b’ + wm’, c’ + un’) of the second. The 
lines therefore intersect, and hence are coplanar. 


21.53 Line of intersection of two planes 
Given two planes 


ax+byt+cz+d=0, a’u+b'y+c'z+d' =0 
48-2 
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which intersect, we require to express the equations of their common 
linet in the symmetrical form. 
The planes will not be parallel if and only if not all of 


bc’—b'c, ca’—c'a, ab'—a'b 


are zero. When this is so, let the common line have direction ratios 
L:m:n. Then since this line lies in each plane, it is perpendicular to 
the normal to each plane, i.e. to the directions a:b:c, a’:6’:c’. Hence 


al+bm+cen=0, a'l+b’m+c'n = 0, 
from which (11.43 (2)) 
l 


We now require the coordinates of one point on the line of inter- 
section. This can be chosen in infinitely many ways; e.g. we may find 
the point where the line meets any one of the coordinate planes. 


Example 
Find symmetrical equations for the line of intersection of the planes 
2e—3y+2=6, 5a+4y—3z2 = 7. 
If the required line has direction ratios 1: m:n, then 
2-—-3m+n=0, 5+4m—3n=0, 
and hence l:min = 5:11:23. 


Let us find the point where the line cuts the plane x = 0. The y- and z- 
coordinates are given by _ Syt2=6, 4y—32=7; 


hence y = — 5, z = —9, and a point on the line is (0, ~ 5, ~9). Symmetrical 
equations of the line are therefore 


2 ytd 2+9 


Bs il “428 " 


21.54 Distance of a point from a plane 

Given a point P, and a plane az + by+cz+d = 0, let N be the foot 
of the perpendicular from P, to this plane. We require to find the 
length of P, WV. 

The normal through P, to the plane has equations 


css WN Ae UO 


a b Cc 


? 


+ The two equations just written are equations of the common line (case (a)). 
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e2=2,+Aa, y=y,taAdb, 2=2%44Ae. 


These expressions will be the coordinates of WV if they satisfy the 
equation of the plane, i.e. if 


a(x, + Aa) + b(y, +Ab) +¢(2,+Ac)+d = 0, 


_ aay + by, +z +d 
a? +624 c2 


With this value of A we have, by the distance formula, 
P, N2 = (Aa)? + (Ab)? + (Ac)? = A%(a? + 6? +c?) 


from which A= 


_ (ax, + by, + 0%,4+d)? 
i a2 +6242 
Hence PN ap eat mteatd 
A ~ f(a? +b? +0?) ? 


where the sign is chosen so that the expression is positive. 


Example 


Planes bisecting the angles between two given planes. 
If P(x, y,z) is any point on a plane which bisects an angle between the planes 


axz+by+cze+d=0, a’x+bd’y+c'z+ad’ = 0, 
then the perpendiculars PN, PN’ to these two planes are equal. Hence 


az+by+cz+d _ eer byteztd 
J(a2+b89+02) (a2 +b +0’) ’ 


and these are the equations of the two bisector planes. 


21.55 Areas and volumes 


(1) Area of triangle P,P,P,. Let a, £, y be the angles between the plane 
P, P,P, and the coordinate planes yOz, zOx, xOy. Then cosa, cos, cosy are 
the direction cosines of the normal to this plane, and hence 


cos’ a + cos? f+ cos? y = 1. (iv) 


Let A be the area of the triangle P,P, P;, and let the areas of its orthogonal 
projections on the planes yOz, zOx, xOy be A,, A,, A;. Then by 17.24 (4), 


A, = Acosa, A,=Acosf, A, = Acosy, 
and hence by (iv), A? = A? + Af + A}. (v) 
The projections of P,, P,, P, on plane yOz are the points (0, y,, 2), (0, Ye, 22), 
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(0, Ys, 23) of space. Regarded as points of the plane yOz referred to axes Oy, Oz, 
they have coordinates (Y,, 21), (Yas Zz)» (Yg»%3)» Hence by 15.16 (2), 


% % 1 

A,=+3] y, % 1 

Ys % 1 
XH, &% 1 ty Y 21 
Similarly Ag=+# 2 2 %1), As=+t]) te wy 1 
XH, 2 1 t Ys 1 


On substituting these expressions in (v), we obtain a formula for A in terms 
of the coordinates of the vertices of the triangle. 


(2) Volume of tetrahedron P,P, P,P,. The volume is given by 
$ x (area of one face) x (perpendicular to that face from the remaining vertex). 


If V is the required volume, A the area of triangle P, P,P, and h the perpen- 
dicular from P, to the plane P, P, P;, then 


V = tah. (vi) 
The plane P, P, P, has equation (see 21.45, Method 2) 
xe y z 1 
wy 4% % 21 ~ 0. 
Ly Yo % | 
ty Ys 2 | 


If we expand this determinant by the first row, we obtain (11.7) 


Ww 4% 1 ty % 21 m Y | My Ww 4 
©) Yan @ Ly) ty 2 L itz) % Ye Li—| ey yo 2% |= 0. 
Ys % 1 %, 2% X21 Zz, Yg 1 vz, Ys %% 
The coefficients of x, y, z are numerically equal to the expressions 2A,, 2A,, 
2A, in (1). 


The perpendicular distance h of P, from the plane P, P,P, is obtained (see 
21.54) by writing xo, Yo, Zp for x, y, z in the left-hand side of this equation, and 
then dividing by the square root of the sum of the squares of the coefficients 


of x Zs 
oe Xm Yo % 1 


mM % Fo ate ag+ay), 


h=t 
Le Ye % 1 
% Ys % 1 
Using (vi) and (v), we now have 
% Yo % 1 
Vath m1 Y¥ % 1 , 
Le Yo % 1 


Ly Ys 2% 1 


where the sign is chosen to make the result positive. 
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Example* 


With the notation of Ex. 21(6), no. 18, let I, J, K be the points which have 
coordinates (1, 0, 0), (0, 1, 0), (0, 0, 1) wo Ox’y’z’. Then triangle OJ K has area 4, 
and tetrahedron OI JK has volume $. 

Referred to axes Oxyz, the points are I(1,,m,, 1), J (Lg, Ma, My), K (1g, m3, %); 
and so 

0 0 90 


volume OIJK = +4 fy 
2 M, Ne 


3 
3 
roy 

— 


l; M, Nz 


Hence lz Mm Mm )=H+1. 


Exercise 21(d) 
1 Find the point where the line 


cuts the plane 37—2y+z = 8. Also find the distance between (1, —3, 4) and 
this point. 

2 Find the points where the line through (a, b,c) in direction 1:m:n cuts 
the coordinate planes. 

3 G is the centroid of the triangle whose vertices are the points where the 
plane lIe+my+nz =p cuts the coordinate axes, and l?+m*+n*= 1. The 
perpendicular at G to this plane meets the coordinate planes at A, B, C. Prove 

1 i 1 a 1 3 
GA'GB'GC” p 
4 Find the perpendicular distance of (5, 4, 1) from the line 
x—-6 yt+15_ z—14 
a Oe 
5 Obtain the equations of the line through (1, 2, 3) which meets the line 
+l y—-2 2+4 
ee tie 
and is parallel to the plane 7+ 5y+z = 7. Give the point of intersection. 


6 Prove that the line z—1 = —9y+18 = —3z—9 is parallel to the plane 
3a —3y+10z = 26. Find the image of the line in this plane. 
7 Find the image of the line 
+l y—-2 2-3 
“2 1 =-6 
in the plane 3a + 2y —5z = 24. 
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8 Obtain the equation of the plane which contains the parallel lines 


9 Prove that the lines 
x—2 —-3 z2+4 «-3 yl 


Qe ea agro pe ae 


z—1 

—2 

are coplanar. Find their common point, and the equation of the plane con- 
taining them. 


10 Obtain the condition in ex. (iv) of 21.52 by using Ex. 21 (c), no. 12. 


11 Prove that the line 37+2y+z = 4, x+y—2z = 1 is perpendicular to the 
line 2a—y—z = 16, 7x+10y—8z = 2. 


12 Find the equation of the plane through O which is perpendicular to the 
common line of the planes 7+y+z = 2, 3u—y+2z2=1. 


13 Q is the point (2, 4, 4), and a line / through Q has direction ratios — 4:1: 1. 
The line OQ meets the line l’ at P, where l’ has equations 3z—3y+4 = 0, 
x+2y+2z2 = 12. Prove that OPQ is perpendicular to both / and (’. 

If R& is a point on /’ and S is a point on 1 such that PR = QS, prove that 
OR? — OS? is constant, and state its value. 


14 A plane makes angle 60° with the Jine x = y =z and 45° with the line 
x = 0 = y—z. Find the angle which it makes with the plane x = 0. 


15 Find the equations of the two lines through O which meet the line 


at angles of 60°. 
16 Find the equations of the lines which meet the line 


at 60° and which lie in the plane x+y +2z+1 = 0. 
17 Calculate the distance of the point (3, —1, 2) from the plane 
5a — by — 30z = 23. 
18 Find the equations of the planes which bisect the angles between the 
planes 2x— 3y+ 62 = 1, 4x+3y—122+2=0. 


*19 Find the area of the triangle formed by the lines in which the plane 
le+my+nz = p cuts the coordinate planes (lmn + 0). 


*20 Interpret geometrically the determinant 
mH Y % 
Ze Ye, % 


“3, Ys 23 
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21.6 Planes in space 


21.61 Planes through a common line 


Consider the equation a + ka’ = 0, where kis constant and 
a=sant+bytezt+d, a =a'utb’yt+ec2+d’. 


It is linear in , y, z, and therefore represents some plane. It is satisfied 
by the coordinates of any point P which satisfies both a = 0 and 
a’ = 0,i.e. by any point on the common line of these planes. 

Hence «+ka’ = 0 represents a plane through the line of intersection 
of the planes a = 0, a’ = 0, provided that such a line exists. If « = 0, 
a’ = Oare parallel, then clearly a+ka’ = 0is a plane parallel to both. 

Conversely, every plane through the common line of a = 0, «’ = 0 
can be represented by an equation «+ka’ = 0 for some value of k 
(except the plane «’ = 0 itselft). For if P, is a point (not on the com- 
mon line) of such a plane, then «, + ka, = 0 gives a unique value of k, 
viz. —d,/a;, and the required equation is aa; = aa. 

A case of a+ka’ = 0 arose in 21.54, example. 


Examples 
(i) Find the equations of the orthogonal projection of the line 
zx—-l ytl_z-3 


2 —1 4 


on the plane x+2y+z = 8. 
Two planes through the given line are 


z-1l_ytl d z—-1l_ 2-3 
2 -1 eee ae 
i.e. e+2y+1=0 and 2%—-24+1=0. 


Hence any plane through the line has an equation of the form 
(2a —z2+1)+k(a+2y+1) = 0, 
i.e. (2+kh)x+ 2ky—z+(1+k) = 0. 


The orthogonal projection of the line is the meet of the plane x+2y+z = 8 
with the plane through the line and perpendicular to this given plane. We 
therefore choose k so that the directions 1:2:1 and 2+k:2k:—1 are per- 


pendicular: (2+k)+4k—1 =0, 
so that k = —3. The required plane through the line is therefore 
22—2+1—-2(%+2y+1) = 0, 
i.e. 9a —2y—5z = —4. 
This and x+ 2y+z = 8 are the equations of the projection. 
+ This exception can be avoided, if necessary, by using the equation Aw+A’a’ = 0. 
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(ii) If the direction ratios of a vertical line are 1:0:—2, find direction ratios 
of a line of greatest slope of the plane 2a—y—3z = 4. 

Let the vertical through the origin O cut the given plane at P, and let PQ 
be the line of greatest slope through P. Then the plane OPQ must be per- 
pendicular to the given plane. 

The equations of OP are 


2 
= 5? 


m1 8 


y 
0 
which are equivalent to y=0, 2+z2=0. 

Hence any plane through OP has an equation of the form 


2a-+z2+ky = 0. 


This will be the plane OPQ if k is chosen so that the direction 2:%:1 is per- 
pendicular to 2:—1:—3 (the normal to the given plane): 


4-k-3=0, ie K=1. 


Hence the plane OPQ is 2x+y+z2= 0, and this equation together with 
2a —y —38z = 4 determines the line of greatest slope through P. Its direction is 
a a A+m+n=0 and 2—m—3n =0; 
hence J:m:n = 1:—4:2. 

(iii) Show that the planes 3a +y+3z = 4,x—y—5z = 2, and 62+ 4y+152=7 
pass through a common line, and find direction ratios for this line. 

Any plane through the line of intersection of the first two planes has an 
equation of the form 


32 +y+32—4+kh(x—y—5z—2) = 0, 
i.e. (K+3)e+(1—k)y+(3—5k)z = 2k+4. 
This will represent the same plane as 6a + 4y+15z = 7 if and only if (21.43) 
k+3  1-k_3—-5k _2k+4 


6 4 15° «7 
The first of these equations gives k = — 2; and this value is found to satisfy 


the second and third. Hence the three given planes possess a common line, whose 
direction ratios 1:m:n are given by any two of the equations 


3l+m+3n=0, l—-m—iSn=0, 614+4m+15n = 0. 
Thus I:min = —2:18:—-4=1:—-9:2. 


21.62 Incidence of three planes 
Let a, =ae+b,y+e,2+d, = 0, 
Oy, =a,r+boy+e,z+d, = 0, 
hy = Age+dgy+cgzt+d, = 0, 
be the equations of three distinct planes. 
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If (z, y, 2) satisfies all three equations, then as in 11.41 we have 


Az = A, Ay= A®, Az= A®, (i) 
pee aq b —d, b; G 
A=j|a, by cg |, AM =| —dy by Cy |, 
dg bs Cy —d, b, ¢, 
a -dy & a, 6b, —d, 
A®=|a, —-d, ¢,|, A®=|a, 6, —d, 
a, —ds Cg a, b; —ds 


If 4 +0, the equations possess a unique solution (2, y,z), i.e. the planes 
Qj, Ly, As have a unique common point. 
If A = 0, then by Theorem II of 11.43 there exist numbers 1, m, 7 not all 
zero such that a,l+b,m+e,n = 0, 
a,l+b,m+cgn = 0, 
a,l+bsm+ce,n = 0. 


Hence the line with direction ratios 1:m:n is perpendicular to each of the 
directions @,:b,:C,, @g:bg:Cs, @3:63:¢3. Since these are the directions of the 
normals to &,, &», %, these planes must all be parallel to some line. 

Conversely, if the planes are all parallel to a line having direction ratios 
l:m:n, then the above three homogeneous equations in three unknowns 
l, m, n hold, and so A = 0 by 11.43, Theorem I. 

Hence a, &, &3; are parallel to some line if and only if A = 0. There are various 
possibilities; to illustrate them, let a plane perpendicular to this line cut 
1, Xe, & in lines Aj, Ag, Ag. 

(i) All of a, &, a are parallel (fig. 228). This is so if and only if 
G, 20,30, = gi bg: Cy = Ag: bg: Cy. : 
(ii) Two of a, &, & are parallel, and the third intersects them (fig. 229). This 


happens if and only if just two of the ratio-sets a, :b,: C1, Gg: by! Cy, dg 232 Cs Are 
equal, 


Fig. 228 Fig. 229 


In both of these cases we certainly have A = 0 since at least two columns 
are proportional. 


(iii) No two of a1, &,, a, are parallel. This occurs when no two of the above 
ratio-sets are equal. The planes may 

(a) meet in pairs in three parallel lines (fig. 230), or 

(6) meet in a common line (fig. 231). 

Unless A® = A® = A® = 0, the three planes cannot possess any point in 
common; this follows from equations (i) (and the general hypothesis that A = 0). 
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Since (iii) (a) and (iii) (b) are mutually exclusive, (iii) (a) occurs when and only 
when A = 0 but at least one of AM, A®@, A® is non-zero; and the planes have a 
common line (case (iii) (b)) if and only if A = AY = A@ = A® = 0, 

The algebra in 11.42(1) corresponds to the case (iii)(b), but includes the 
possibility that two of the planes may coincide; that of 11.42 (2) corresponds to 
the possibility of all the planes coinciding. 


Fig. 230 Fig. 231 


Exercise 21(e) 
1 P is the point (—2, —3, — 2), and J is the line 
w—-2 y-1_2+3 


3 4 2 


Find the equation of the plane determined by P and l. 
2 Find the equation of the plane through the line 


w-l y _2+2 
2  -1 1 
and parallel to the line 27+ 5y + 3z = 8, e~y—5z = 3. 
3 Find the plane through y-3_ 2-5 


: oe"? 3 
and perpendicular to the plane 2% + Ty— 3z = 4. 
4 Find direction ratios for the projection of 


w-l oy _2+2 
2-1 1 
on the plane 27+ y— 3z = 9. 
5 Find the equations of the projection of the line 
8e—yt22=1, w+2y—-z=2 
on the plane 37+ 2y+z = 0. Verify that (— 1,1, 1) lies on the projection, and 
obtain its equations in symmetrical form. 

6 Taking Oz to be vertical, find direction ratios for a line of greatest slope 
of the plane through (0, 0,0), (3, 5, — 2), (4,1, 1). 

7 Find the equations of the planes through the line 3x = 2y = 3z which make 
angle 30° with the plane z = 0. If Oz is vertical, prove that the lines of greatest 
slope of these planes make an angle tan-!} with the given line. 

8 Obtain the equations of the projection l’ of the line ! whose equations are 
2a+y—4 = 0, y+2z—8 = 0on the plane « whose equation is 27—y—z+3 = 0. 
If/’ is a line of greatest slope in « and the angle between /’ and the vertical is 60°, 
find direction ratios for either possible vertical. 
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9 Find the equations of the three planes which pass through the line of 
intersection of two of the planes 

et+yt+24+3=0, 2w+y+2z2+5=0, x+3y+2z2+6=0 

and are perpendicular to the third. 

Prove that the planes so obtained have a common line, and that the plane 
through O perpendicular to this line is 7z + 5y — 2z = 0. 

10 Show that the planes x+ 2y—z = 0, 3u—4y+z = 3, and 4a+ 3y— 2z = 24 

form a triangular prism, and that the lengths of the sides of a normal cross- 
section are in the ratio ./13:,/58:5./3. [Use the sine rule.] 


21.7 Skew lines 


21.71 Geometrical introduction 


Two lines in space may (i) intersect, (ii) be parallel, or (iii) neither 
intersect nor be parallel. In cases (i) and (ii) the lines are coplanar; 
in (iii) the lines are said to be skew. 


Fig. 232 


Two skew lines have infinitely many common transversals; for any 
point on one can be joined to any point on the other. Cf. the example 
below. We now prove that there is exactly one transversal which cuts 
both lines at right-angles, and that the distance between the inter- 
sections is the shortest distance between the two lines. 

Let AB, CD be the given skew lines. Through any point X on AB 
draw XY parallel to CD. Then the plane 4X Y contains AB, and is 
parallel to CD; for if CD met plane AX Y, say at H, we could draw 
a line through £ parallel to XY, i.e. parallel to CD; and this is im- 
possible. 

Let the orthogonal projection of CD on plane AX Y be the line PF, 
meeting AB at P. (If PF did not cut AB, then PF || AB; and since 
CD is parallel to plane AX Y, therefore CD || PF. Hence we should 
have CD || AB, contradicting the hypothesis of skewness.) The point 
P is the projection of some point of CD, say Q. 
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We prove that PQ is the unique common perpendicular of AB and 
CD. For since PQ is perpendicular to plane AXY, hence PQ is 
perpendicular to AB and to PF. Also, since CD ||PF, PQ is per- 
pendicular to CD. The uniqueness follows from the steps of the 
construction for PQ. 

If H, K are any two points of AB, CD respectively, then HK > PQ. 
To prove this, let the perpendicular from K to plane AXY have 
foot NV; then NW lies on PF, and KN 1 NH, so that HK > KN (the 
hypotenuse being the longest side of triangle KNH). Since both 
PQ and NK are perpendicular to PF and coplanar, hence PQ || VK; 
and since QK ||PN, PQKN is a rectangle, so that PQ = KN. Thus 
HK > PQ. 

It follows that PQ is the shortest distance between the two skew 
lines. It is equal to the perpendicular distance from any point K on 
CD to the plane AX Y. 


Example 


Prove that through a given point there is a unique common transversal of two 
skew lines I, V’. 

Let the given point be P, not on either line J, l’. If a line through P meets l, 
it must lie in the plane (P, 1). Ifa line through P meets I’, it must lie in the plane 
(P,?’). Hence a line through P meeting both / and 7’ would have to lie in both 
these planes. Now these planes certainly intersect, because P lies in both; 
hence they have a unique common line which passes through P, and this is 
the common transversal of J, l’ through P. 


21.72 Length of the common perpendicular 
Let the lines AB, CD in 21.71 have equations 


x-a y-b 2z-c «x-a y-b’ 2-c 
l m nm? Vo wp x’ 

Then the plane AX Y, which is parallel to CD and contains AB, has an 

equation of the form 


p(x—a)+q(y—b)+r(z—c) = 0, 


where plt+qam+rn = 0 
and pl’ +qm'+rn’ = 0 
since its normal is perpendicular to both AB and CD. Elimination of 
B, 4%, 7 gives x-a y—-b z-c 
U m n |=0 
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as the equation of plane AX Y. Its normal therefore has direction 
ratios j ; BS te fp nies 
mn’ —m'n:n’ —n'l: lm’ —Um. 
The length of PQ is equal to the perpendicular distance of any point 
K of CD from this plane. Since (a’, b’,c’) is a point on CD, we have 


a V{(mn' —m'n)? + (nl! —n'l)? + (Lan' —l'm)?}’ 


where the sign is to be chosen so that the result is positive. 


21.73 Equations of the common perpendicular 
The line PQ is the line of intersection of the planes QAB, PCD. 
The plane QAB has an equation of the form 
f(w—a)+g(y—5) +h(z—¢) = 0, 
where fl+gm+hn =0 
and f(mn’ —m’'n) +9(nl’ —2'1l) +hi(lm’—Um) = 0, 


since its normal is perpendicular to both AB and PQ. Elimination of 


, 9, 2 gives 
fg, h giv x—a y—b z—C 


l m n = 0 
mn'—m'n nl'—n'l lm'—l'm 
as the equation of QAB. Similarly, plane PCD has equation 


, 


x—a’ y—0' z—C 
U m' n’ = 0. 
mn’ —m'n nl'—-n'l Im’ —l'm 


These are the two equations of the line PQ. 


21.74 Alternative method 
Although the methods in 21.72, 21.73 give the results for two general 
lines, it is often more convenient in a given particular case to find the 


coordinates of P, Q, and from these deduce the length and equations 
of PQ, as follows. 
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Since P lies on AB, its coordinates are of the form 
(a+Al, b+Am, ¢+An). 


Similarly, Q@ on CD has coordinates (a’ + yl’, b’+ym’',c’ +n’). 
Direction ratios for PQ are therefore 


a—a’ +Al—pl':b—b' +Am=— pm’ :c—c'+An—ypn'. 
As PQ is perpendicular to 4B (whose direction ratios are 1: m:n) and 
to CD (U':m’:n'), hence 
la—a’')+m(b—6’)+n(c—c’) 
+A(P +m? +n?) —p(W +mm’ +nn') = 0 
and =l’(a—a’)+m'(b—b’)+n'(c—c’) 
+AU +mm' +nn')— wl? +m’? +n") = 0. 


From these A, » can be calculated, and then the coordinates of P 
and @ found. 


Example 
Find the shortest distance between the lines 
ec y 2 e-2 y-1_ 2+2 
2 -3 1 ad ee a 


and find equations for the line along which it lies. 
Any point P on the first line is (2A, — 3A, A), and any point Q on the second is 
(2+3y, 1—5y, —2+2). Hence PQ has direction ratios 


2A — 34 —2:—3A+ 5u—1:A— 24 2. 
If PQ is perpendicular to the first line, 
2(2A — 34 — 2) —3( — 8A+ 5u—1)+(A— 244 2) = 0, 
Le. 14A— 23u+1 = 0. 
If PQ is perpendicular to the second line, 
3(2A — 34 — 2) — 5( ~ 8A + 5u—1) + 2(A- 24+ 2) = 0, 
i.e. 23A—38u+3 = 0. 


On solving we find A= 33, ~=42. Hence P is (82, —31, 34), and Q is 
(21, — 92, 22). By the distance formula, 


PQ? = (3)? + (3)? + (4), 
and so PQ = $,/3. 
Hquations of PQare oy _yt%t 2-32 


a ead — > 


$ $ $ 
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21.75 Standard form for the equations of two skew lines 


Calculations for proving properties of skew lines can be simplified 
by a suitable choice of coordinate axes as follows. 

If AB, CD are the skew lines, let their common perpendicular PQ 
be chosen for z-axis. To introduce as much symmetry as possible, 
choose O at the mid-point of PQ, and through O draw lines OB’, OD’ 
parallel to AB, CD respectively. For Ox, Oy choose (again with a 
view to symmetry) the bisectors of the angles between OB’, OD’, and 
label them in such a way that Oxyz is a right-handed system. 


Fig. 233 


From the construction, the plane xOy is parallel to both AB and 
CD, and hence is perpendicular to PQ, i.e. to Oz; also xOy is a right- 
angle. The coordinate axes are thus mutually perpendicular. 

Let angle B’OD’ be 20; by definition this is the angle between AB 
and CD (21.32). Then OB’ makes angles 47 — 0, 0, 47 with Ox, Oy, Oz, 
and therefore has direction cosines {sin 0, cos0, 0}; these are the 
direction cosines of the parallel line AB. Also OD’ makes angles 
an +0, 0, 47 with the axes, and its direction cosines are 


{—sin 0, cos 0, 0}, 
which are also those of CD. 
If PQ = 2c, then P is (0, 0, —c) and Q is (0, 0,c). The equations of 
AB, CD are therefore 
GC Y _ z+e eC iY _2-¢ 
sn@Q cosO0 0°’ —sin@ cosd 0° 


Putting m = cot 0, these can be written in the standard forms 


y—mz=O0=2z2+¢c, yt+me=0=2-C. (i) 


49 GPM 
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Example 

A line is drawn to meet the lines (i) and to make a constant angle with Oz. Prove 
that the locus of the mid-point of the intercept is an ellipse. 

The point P on the first line having x-coordinate A has y = mA, z = —e, 
and so is P(A, mA, —c). Similarly, a point Q on the second line is Q(u, — mp, c). 
If M(x, y,z) is the mid-point of PQ, then 

a=HAt+p), y= ym(A—p), z2=0. 

Direction ratios for PQ are A—u:m(A+p):—2c. If PQ makes angle a with 

Oz, which has direction cosines {0, 0, 1}, then 
— 2c 
V(A— pw)? + mA + 1)? + 407} 

On squaring and rearranging, and using the above equations to eliminate 

A and 2, 


cosa = 


(*4)’ + m?( 2x)? + 4c2 = 4c? sec? a, 


; ee y? 
Le, 12/m? * em = 1, 

where k = ctana. The fact that the z-coordinate of M is zero shows that M lies 
in the plane zOy; and the above equation in (x, y) represents an ellipse in this 
plane. 


Exercise 21(f) 
1 Obtain direction ratios of the line through O which meets each of the lines 


xw-l y-2 2-3 #w+2 y-3 2-4 
— = Er? SOS 


1 3 o> 


a | 
[Method of 21.71, ex.] 
2 Find the equations of the line through (—6, —4, —6) which meets each 
of the lines e s pea 
i= =— —27-2 = ——- = —-2z-1. 
g 43 ~* 2 —- 
Also find the points of intersection. 

3 Prove that there are two lines which meet Oz at right-angles and also 
meet the lines y—-1 2-18 z+ _yt2_ Pm 
a—-4=2— = 

5 8 
and find the points where they meet Ox. [Use the parametric equations of the 
lines. ] 

4 Prove geometrically that three given skew lines have infinitely many 
common transversals, no two of which intersect. 


ode 4 3” 


Find the shortest distance between the following pairs of skew lines. 
2+2 y 242 et+5 yrs z—1 


Saag a one a 


6 y=0=24+2z2-17 and —— = >— = ——. 
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e+7 y—-5 2-4 w+4 y 2-19 P 
ees and a ae aS [use the formula in 21.72] 


and find equations of the line along which it lies. 

8 A fixed line APB passes through A(2, 2,2) and B(—1, —1, —3), and a 
variable line CQD passes through C(2,3,1) in such a way that the common 
perpendicular PQ has direction ratios 0:5:— 3. Find the equations of the locus 
of Q and the length of PQ. 

9 From the result of 21.72 deduce the condition for the lines 


w-a_y-b_ z-c w-a’ y-b’ z-c¢ 


> Vv = , , 


4 


l m n 
to intersect. 


Two skew lines l, I’ are met by their common perpendicular at A onland B onl’; 
P,Q are variable points on I, I’ respectively, and M is the mid-point of PQ 
(nos. 10-18). 

10 If AQ 1 BP and I, I’ are not perpendicular, prove that M lies on a byper- 
bola whose asymptotes are parallel to J, 1’. [Choose axes as in 21.75.] 

11 If AP*+ BQ? is constant, prove that the locus of M is an ellipse. 

12 If PQ = AP— BQ and 2z is the angle between I, l’, prove that (with axes 
as in 21.75) PQ makes an angle 47—«a with Oz, and that the meet of PQ with 
the plane x = 0 lies on the circle whose diameter is AB. 

13 Prove that AP.BQ is constant when (a) the lines AQ, BP are perpen- 
dicular, or (6) the planes APQ, BQP are perpendicular. 

14 Prove that the coordinates of any point equidistant from the lines 
y-mz=0=z2+¢,y+mez = 0'= z—c satisfy the equation mzy = (1+?) cz. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 21(g) 


1 If AB?+CD? = AC*+ BD*, prove BC | AD. 

2 Two edges AB, CD of the tetrahedron ABCD are perpendicular. Prove 
that the distance between the mid-points of AC, BD is equal to the distance 
between the mid-points of AD, BC. 

If also the edges AC, BD are perpendicular, prove that the third pair BC, 
AD are perpendicular. 

3 Find the ratio in which N, the foot of the perpendicular from O, divides 
the join of A(4,6,0) and B(1, 2, —1); and prove that N does not lie between 
A and B. 

4 P moves with uniform speed in a straight line from A(0, 0, 12) to B(3, 4, 0) 
in 13 seconds. Find the coordinates of P after it has been moving for ¢ seconds. 
For what value of ¢ is P nearest to 0? 

If C is (5,7, 2) and CP meets the plane z = 0 at Q, find the speed of Q at the 
instant when P leaves A. 

5 Ifa moving rod has direction cosines 


{l,m,n} at timet and {l+d6l,m+dm,n+6n} at time t+ dé, 


prove that the angle 60 turned through in time d¢ is given approximately by 
(50)? = (dl)? + (dm)? + (dn)*. [Use cosx = 1 — 4x? +O0(zx"): see Ex. 6(b), no. 21.] 
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6 Find the equations of the line through O which intersects and is per- 
pendicular to the line #+2y+3z+4=0, 2e+3y+4z+5=0, and find the 
point of intersection. 

7 Find the angle between the line 67+ 4y— 52 = 4, x—5y+ 2z = 12 and 


the line 


Prove that these lines intersect, and obtain the equation of their plane. 


8 Prove that any point equidistant from the lines through O which have 
direction cosines {1, m,n}, {l’, m’,n’} lies in one of the planes 


(l4+lV)a+(m+m’')yt+(ntn’)z=0, (L-V)x+(m—m’)y+(n—n’)z= 0. 


Hence find the equations of the lines which bisect the angles between the 
given lines. 

9 Find the coordinates of the point P on the intersection of the planes 
2a + 2y—z = 0, x +y—3z = 0 which has least distance from the line / joining 
the points (— 2, 3, 2), (— 5, 5, —3). Find the point @ on / which is nearest to P. 

10 The plane 42+ 7y+4z+81 = 0 is rotated through a right-angle about its 
line of intersection with the plane 52+ 3y+10z = 25. Find the equation of the 
plane in its new position. Also find the distance between the feet of the per- 
pendiculars from O to the plane in its two positions. 


11 Obtain the equation of the plane through the origin and the line 


Find the equations of the line meeting Ox at right-angles whose projection on 
this plane coincides with the given line. 


12 Write down the equation of the plane 7,, which bisects the line AB at 
right-angles, where A is (a,b,c) and B is (d,e,f). Prove that, for any points 
A, B, C, the planes 7 45, 730. Mo4 have in general a common line A. If A(1, 0, 1), 
B(0, 1, 1), C(2, 2, 0), show that the distance of O from A is 38-./22. 

13 Prove that the planes vy—yz=p, Az—vx =q, px—Ay =T possess a 
common line if and only if Ap + zq+vr = 0, and show that this line lies in the 
plane px+qy+rz = 0. 

14 A line meets the planes a = 0, a’ =0 at P, P’, and meets the planes 
a+tAa’ = 0 at Q, Q’. Prove that Q, Q’ divide PP’ internally and externally in 
the same ratio. 

15 Prove that the two lines through (a, a, a) which lie in the plane x + y +z = 3a 
and are inclined at 30° to the plane 2 = 0 have equations 

LZ-a Yy-a Z-@ %&@-a_ y-a z—a 


2 14/5 1-/8’ 2 1-J5 145° 
Find the angle between these lines, and also the angle between their pro- 
jections on the plane x = 0. 

16 Show that the line of shortest distance between Oz and the join of the point 
P(p, p,c) on the line x = y, z = c, to Q(¢, —g, —c) on the line x = —y, z = —¢, 
divides PQ in the ratio p?:q?. Prove also that this line makes angle tan~1(p/q) 
with the first line and angle tan-1(q/p) with the second. 
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17 Verify that the line x = p, cy = mpz cuts each of the three lines 
y=O0=2, y-me=0=2-c, ytme=0=2+6e. 
As p varies, prove that all such lines lie on the surface whose equation is 
cy = maz. 
18 If7 is any transversal of the three lines 


y—-m«“z=O0=2-c, y=O=2z, ytme=0=2+¢6, 
and s is any transversal of the three lines 
y—mz=O0=x2-c, y=0=2, yt+me=0=2+¢6, 


prove that 7 and s intersect. 

19 Points P, P’ are taken on the lines y = 2, z= 1; y = —2, z = — 1 respec- 
tively, such that OP = 30P’. Prove that the meet of PP’ with the plane z = 0 
lies on the curve 22? — Say + 2y2+1 = 0,z = 0. 

20 The common perpendicular to two skew lines y—mx=0=2z+¢, 
yt+mz = 0 = z—c meets them at A, B respectively. Points P on the first and 
Q on the second line are such that AP = BQ. Prove that P@ lies on one of the 
surfaces mxz+cy = 0, yz+cme = 0. 

21 Discuss the intersections of the line 


T-hX Y-Yr 2-4 
l m n 


and the plane az+by+cz+d = 0 (a) algebraically, (6) geometrically, showing 
that: 
(i) if al+bm-+en + 0, there is a unique point of intersection; 
(ii) if al+bm+cn = 0, the line and plane are parallel unless also 
(iii) av, + by, +cz,+d = 0, in which case the line lies in the plane. 
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THE SPHERE; SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY 


22.1 Coordinate geometry of the sphere 


22.11 Equation of a sphere 
The distance formula shows that the sphere of centre C(a, b,c) and 
radius r (defined as the locus of points P in space such that CP = r) 
has equation (c—a)®-+ (y—B)®-+(2—c)? = 9°. (i) 
When expanded, this takes the form 
e+ y2+227+4 Qux+ 2vy+2wze+d = 0. (ii) 


Conversely, (ii) can be written in the form (i) by separately com- 
pleting the square for the terms involving 2, y, and z: 


(a+u)?+(yto)?+(z2+w)? = wt+ev?+w?—d. 


If u? + 2+ w? > d, (ii) is therefore the equation of the sphere having 
centre (—u, —v, —w) and radius .{(u2 + v? + w?—d), 

If u2+ 2+ w? = d, (ii) represents the single point (—u, —v, —w). 
We may call this a point-sphere. 

When wu? +v2+w? < d, the equation does not represent any locus. 

The slightly more general equation 


cx? + cy? +022 + 2ux + 2vy+2we+d = 0, 


where c + 0, can be written in the ‘normalised’ form (ii) on dividing 
by c, and hence in general this also represents a sphere. We therefore 
take (ii) as the standard general equation of a sphere, and observe 
that it involves four arbitrary coefficients u, v, w, d. Consequently 
a sphere can be determined by four independent conditions. 


22.12 Some definitions and results from pure geometry 


A line and sphere, a plane and sphere, or two spheres are said to 
(a) intersect when they have more than one point in common; 
(b) towch when they have exactly one point in common. 

The following results are proved in elementary solid geometry. 


% 
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(i) If a plane and sphere intersect, they do so in all points of a 
circle (whose centre is the foot of the perpendicular from the centre C 
of the sphere to this plane). 

If the plane already passes through C, the circle cut on the sphere 
is called a great circle of the sphere; otherwise it is a small circle. 

(ii) If two spheres intersect, they do so in all points of a circle 
(whose plane is perpendicular to the line of centres and whose centre 
lies on this line). 

(iii) If a line touches a sphere at P, it is perpendicular to the radius 
CP. Conversely, all lines through P which are perpendicular to C'P 
will touch the sphere at P. All such lines therefore lie in a plane through 
P which has PC for normal. 

(iv) If a plane touches a sphere at P, it is perpendicular to the 
radius CP. Conversely, a plane through P and perpendicular to CP 
touches the sphere at P. 

It follows that just one plane can touch a sphere at a given point P, 
and that all tangent lines at P lie in this tangent plane. 


Example 


Sphere on diameter P, Px. 

If P(x, y,z) is any point on the required sphere, then the plane PP, P, cuts 
the sphere in a great circle having diameter P,P,, and hence (by ‘angle in a 
semi-circle’) PP, | PP,. Since PP,, PP, have direction ratios 


LR-UyLY—Yy2Z—B%y  L— Ay Y—Yqie—2y, 
hence by the perpendicularity condition, 
(@ — 2) (@— %q) + (Y—Y1) (Y— Yo) + (2 — 2%) (2%) = 0. 


This relation, satisfied by any point P of the sphere on diameter P,P, is the 
required equation. 


22.13 Tangent plane at P, 


We employ some of the results in 22.12. Algebraical treatments 
using the ratio quadratic or the ‘distance quadratic’ are indicated 
in Ex. 22 (a), nos. 26-30, 23-25; these are applicable to surfaces more 
general than the sphere, whereas the present is not. 

For simplicity we first discuss the sphere of radius r and centre the 
origin O; its equation is 24 y24 22 = 72, 

Given a point P, on this sphere, the direction ratios of OP, are x, : y,: 21. 
The plane through P, and perpendicular to OP, therefore has equation 


24 (% — 2%) + Y1(y — Y1) + %(% — 2) = 9, 
i.e. LH + YY, +22, = E+ YF +22. 
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Since P, lies on the sphere, we have 22+ y2+2? = r*, and the above 
equation becomes set, + yyy bat = (iii) 


By 22.12, (iv) this represents the tangent plane at P,. 
If P, is a point on the general sphere 


x+y? +22+ 2uxe+ 2vy+2wzt+d = 0, 
whose centre is C(—u, —v, —w), then direction ratios for CP, are 
Ly tUry,tvia+w. 

The plane through P, and perpendicular to this direction has equation 

(@ + U) (©— 2) +(Y. +2) (Y— Ys) + (21 +B) (2-2) = 9, 
ie, (4, +u)e+ (yy +o) y+ (2,4 w)2 = eit yf t 224+ ux, + vy, 4 U2. 
Since P, lies on the sphere, 
| e+ y2 +224 Qua, + 2vy,+ 2wz,+d = 0. 
By adding the last two equations, 

(4, +u)et+(y,+v)y+ (2,4 w)2+ur,+vy,+0w2z,+d=0, (iv) 
which is the equation of the tangent plane at P, to the general sphere. 
Since (iv) can be arranged as 
We + YY, + 224+ UE +2,)+ (y+ 41) + w(e+2,)+d = 0, 


we see that the ‘rule of alternate suffixes’ (15.63, Remark) is still 
valid as a mnemonic for writing down the equation of a tangent plane 
to a sphere. 


22.14 Examples 


(i) Condition for the plane lx+my+nz = ptotouch the sphere x? + y? +22 = r?, 
The plane and sphere will touch if and only if (22.12, (iv)) the perpendicular 
distance of the centre from the plane is equal to the radius, i.e. 


+ p/J(P +m +n’) = 7, 
i.e. p? = rl? +m?+n?). 
Also see Ex. 22 (a), no. 17. 
(ii) Find the equations of the tangent planes to the sphere 
xu? + y* +22— 62+ 6y+ 22-2 = 0 
which pass through the line x— 2z2+4= 0, y = 0. 
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The sphere has centre (3, — 3, — 1) and radius ,/{( — 3)? + 32+ 1?7—(—2)} =,/21. 
Any plane through the given line is (21.61) 
(x—22+4)+hy = 0, 
and this will touch the sphere if and only if (as in ex. (i)) 
3—3k+2+4 


+ t+ 4(—-29 = /21, 
i.e. (9— 3k)? = 21(5 +4), 
from which 2k?+94+4 = 0 and so k = —4 or —}. The required tangent planes 
are therefore e—4y—224+4=0, 2a—y—424+8=0. 


(iii) Plane of contact from P, to the sphere x? +-y? +2? = r?. 
Let a line through P, touch the sphere at P,. Then the tangent plane at P, is 
LL, +-YYo + 22_ = 7? 
and (since this contains the tangent line P,P) it passes through P,. Hence 
By Ly t+ Yi Yot 222 = 1°, 
which shows that the coordinates of P, satisfy the linear equation 
Uet+yyytez=r. (v) 


Therefore the points of contact of all tangent lines from P, lie in the plane (v), 
which is called the plane of contact from P,. Its normal has direction ratios 
21 :Y 1:2, 80 that the plane is perpendicular to OP,. 

This plane cuts the sphere in a circle, and hence the points of contact of 
tangent lines from P, lie on this circle. The tangent lines themselves lie on a right 
circular cone with vertex P,, called the tangent cone from P. 


(iv) Condition for the line 
a ORI RESET a a | 
l ™m n 
to touch the sphere x2 +y?+2z? = r*,; tangent cone from P,. 
The point (x, +Al, y, +Am,z,+An) of the line also lies on the sphere if and 


aa (a + Al)? +(y, +Am)? + (z +An)? = 73, 
i.e. if A satisfies 
A2(22 +m? +n?) + 2A (la, + my, + nz,) + (22 + y? +22 —7?) = 0. (vi) 


In general this quadraticf gives two values of A (confirming algebraically 
that a line can meet a sphere in at most two points); but the line and sphere 
will touch when there is a repeated root, i.e. 


(lx, + my, + nz)? = (P+m? +n?) (xit+yit2a—r*). 


When this condition is satisfied, the line lies on the tangent cone from P,. 
Elimination of 1: m:n from the condition and the equations of the line gives 


(Zar,(e—a,)}? = (Llw—a,)} (a2 + yt +2377). 
This equation is satisfied by the coordinates of any point P on any tangent line 


through P,, and therefore represents the tangent cone. A more convenient 
form of the equation is given in Ex. 22 (a), no. 28. 


+ The ‘distance quadratic’: see footnotef on p. 715. 
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(v) Orthogonal spheres. 

The angle of intersection of two spheres at a common point P is defined to be 
the angle between the tangent planes at P. If C, C’ are the centres, then this 
angle is equal to that between the radii C’P, CP because these are normal to 
the respective tangent planes. When the angle is a right-angle, the spheres are 
orthogonal; in this case triangle CPC’ is right-angled at P, and so 

C’C? = CP?+C’P?*. 
vit y2 +2724 2ue+ 2vy+2wz+d = 0, 
e+ y+ 22+ Qu’a + 2v’y + 2w’z+d’ = 0, 


If the spheres are 


then C(—u, —v, —w), C’(—u’, —v’, —w’), and the orthogonality condition 
becomes 
(u~— wu’)? + (v—v’)? + (w—w’)? = (uv? + 02+ w? —d) + (wu? +0%+w"%—d’), 

which reduces to 2uu’ + 2ov’ + 2ww’ = d+d’. (vii) 

Conversely, if this condition is satisfied, then by adding the expression 
w+v?+wt+u2+v2+w’2 to both sides we obtain the previous equation, 
which is equivalent to C’C? = CP?+C’P*. The converse of the theorem of 
Pythagoras then shows that CP | C’P, so that the spheres are orthogonal.t 


Exercise 22(a) 


1 A point moves so that the square of its distance from (— 1, 2, 1) is equal to 
its distance from the plane 22 —3y-+-6z = 8. Show that it lies on a sphere, and 
state the centre. 


2 A, B are fixed points, and P varies so that AP: PB=A:1, where A is 
constant. Find the locus of P. [Choose axes so that A is (a, 0, 0), B( —a, 0, 0).] 


Find the equation of the sphere through 
3 (0,1, 3), (1, 2, 4), (3,0, 2), (2, 3, 1). 
4 (1, 2,1), (0, 3,1), (—1, 1,2) and having its centre in the plane 3y + 2z = 1. 
5 (1,0, 0), (0, 1,0), (0,0, 1) which has its radius as small as possible. 
6 O and the points where the plane 27+ 3y+z= 6 cuts the coordinate 
axes, and find its diameter. 
7 Find the equation of the sphere which circumscribes the tetrahedron 
whose faces lie in the planes x = 0, y = 0,2 = 0, 7+ 2y+3z = 4. 
8 Asphere of radius r passes through O. Show that the ends of the diameter 
parallel to Oz lie one on each of the spheres x? + y? +2? + 2rz = 0. 
9 Spheres are drawn through (2,0,0) and (8,0,0) to touch Oy and Oz. 
Prove that there are four such spheres, and give their equations. 
10 Find the centres of the two spheres which touch the plane 3x + 42 = 47 
at (5, 4,8) and which touch the sphere 2?+y?+2z? = 1. 
11 Find the centre and radius of the sphere which touches the plane 


3u+2y—z2+2=0 
at (1, —2, 1) and cuts orthogonally the sphere «7? + y? + z*— 47+ 6y+4 = 0. 


+ When (vii) is satisfied, the spheres certainly do intersect; for it implies that the 
sum of the radii is greater than the distance between the centres. 
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12 Find the centres and radii of the two spheres whose centres lie in the octant 
for which all of x, y, z are positive, and which touch the planes z = 0, y = 0, 
2=0, 27+2y+z2= 4. 

13 A sphere is inscribed in the tetrahedron whose faces lie in the planes 
x=0,y=0,z2= 0, 27+ 6y+3z = 14. Find its equation. 

14 Three spheres have centres (0, 0, 0), (3a, 0, 0), (0, 4a, 0) and radii a, 2a, 3a 
respectively. Two planes, including an acute angle ¢, are such that every one 
of the spheres touches both planes. Prove that cos ¢ = +. 

15 Spheres s,, 8, 8; have centres (0, 0, 0), (3, 0, 0), (0, 30, 0) and radii 1, 1, 19 
respectively. Find the equations of all common tangent planes 7 of the spheres 
such that s, and s, lie on opposite sides of 77, and 89, 83 lie on the same side. Show 
that two such planes exist, and that the acute angle ¢ between them satisfies 
9cos¢ = 7. [Use Ex. 21 (c), no. 13.] 


16 Find the tangent planes to the sphere 2?+y?+2*— 22+ 4y—6z+10=0 
which pass through the line 
e+3_yt1_2-6 
14 —3 4 
17 Obtain the result of 22.14. ex. (i) by comparing the equations 
le+myt+tnz=p and 2a,+yy,+22, = 7°. 
Hence obtain the point of contact when the condition is satisfied. 
18 Find the condition for the plane lx +my+nz = p to touch the sphere 
xu? + y* +22 + Que + Qvy + 2uwz2+d = 0. 
19 Find the equation of the sphere having centre (5, — 2, 3) and touching the 
ane e—-1_yt1_ 2-12 
6 2 —3 
Also find the equation of the tangent plane which contains this tangent line. 
20 Prove that a tangent line from the point P, outside the sphere 
8 = xv +y24+224+ 2ue+ Qy+2uet+d =0 
has length ,/8,;, where 8,, = a3 +y?+22+ 2ua, + 2vy, + 2wz,+d. 
21 Show that the points from which equal tangents can be drawn to the three 
BpBeiES e+yit+a=l, 2+y?+2?+ 2e—2y+2z-1=0, 
and x+y?+z22-27+ 4y—6z—-2=0 


lie on the line eae 
2 5 3 
Also find the point of this line from which the length of the tangents is least. 
22 (i) Prove that the points from which tangents to the spheres 
8 = 2? +y? +224 2ux+ Qvy+ 2wet+d = 0, 
8 = w+ y2?+224 Qu’ + Qv’y+ Qw’z+d’ =0 
are of equal length lie in the plane s—s’ = 0. 


(ii) If the spheres s, s’ intersect, explain why the plane s—s’ = 0 contains 
their common circle. 


*23 By taking P, on the sphere in 22.14, ex. (iv), use the ‘distance quadratic’ 
(vi) to show that the line through P, in direction 1:m:n will have no point 
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other than P, in common with the sphere (i.e. will be a tangent line at P,) if 
and only if lz, +my,+nz, = 0. (This confirms that the tangent line is per- 
pendicular to OP,: see 22.12, (iii).) 
*24 If P,(x2,Y2,2,) is any point on the tangent line at P, in direction J:m:n, 
prove that (%_— 2) 21 + (Yg—Y1) Yr + (42 —21) & = 0. [Eliminate 1: m:n from the 
result of no. 23 and the equations (x,—2,)/l = (yg—Yy,)/m = (%,—2,)/n.] 
Deduce that all tangent lines at P, lie in the plane vz, + yy, +22, = 7? (the 
tangent plane at P,). 


*25 Use the ‘distance quadratic’ (vi) to show that the mid-points of all chords 
in direction J: m:n lie in the plane la + my +nz = 0 (which is clearly normal to 
this direction). 

*26 The ratio quadratic. Show that the point dividing P,P, in the ratio k:1 
lies on the sphere s = 0 if and only if 


892 k? + 2810 kl + Si kg = 0. 
(Here s may denote x?+y?+z?%—,r? or the general expression in no. 20; the 
notation of 19.12 is used, extended to three variables in the obvious way.) 


*27 Taking P, on s = 0, deduce from no. 26 that P, lies on a tangent line 
at P, if and only if s,, = 0. Hence show that the tangent plane at P, iss, = 0. 


*28 By expressing the condition for equal roots, deduce from no. 26 that the 
tangent cone from P, has equation ss, = s?. 


*29 Prove that the plane of contact of tangents from P, has equation s, = 0. 


*30 A line through the fixed point P, meets s at A, B, and P, is chosen so that 
P,, P, divide AB internally and externally in the same ratio. When the line 
through P, varies, prove that P, moves in the plane s, = 0. 


22.2 s=ks’ 
22.21 The general principle 


If s = 0, s’ = 0 represent any two loci in space or in a plane, then 
s = ks’ represents some locus which passes through their common 
points (if any). For, points whose coordinates satisfy s = 0 and s’ = 0 
will also satisfy s = ke’. 

In this section we consider the equation s = ks’ when & is constant 
(i.e. independent of x, y, z) and one of s = 0, s’ = O represents a sphere, 
while the other represents either a plane or a sphere. 


22.22 Spheres through a given circle 
(1) If $ =a +y2+274 Qux+ Qvy+2uze+d =0 
represents a sphere, and 
s&s = Axr+ By+Cz2+D= 0, > 
then provided that these loci intersect, they do so in a circle. The pair 


of equations s = 0, s’ = 0 are therefore sufficient to determine a circle 
in space, and can be referred to as the equations of the circle. As for 
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the straight line, more than one equation is needed; a circle cannot be 
specified more simply than by one linear and one second-degree 
equation, although the latter may not be the equation of a sphere: 
e.g. see ex. (iii) below, where it represents a cylinder. 

The equation s—ks’ = 0 (k constant) will represent a sphere, a 
single point, or nothing, since it has the form appropriate for the 
general equation of a sphere (22.11). If s, s’ intersect, then the locus 
is a sphere through the circle determined by s = 0, s’ = 0. If s, s' 
touch, then s = ks’ represents a sphere through their common point, 
i.e. touching s at its contact with s’. In both cases the constant k can 
be chosen to make the sphere satisfy one further condition. 


(2) If sSxet+y?+22+ 2ur+ 2vy+2wz+d = 0 
and s = + y? +224 Que +2v'y+ 2u’2z4+d' = 0 
both represent spheres, then s = ks’ (k constant) will represent a 
sphere, a single point, or nothing, provided that & + 1; if k = 1, it 
represents a plane. 

If s, s’ intersect, then they do so in a circle, and s = ks’ represents 
a sphere through this circle unless & = 1, in which case the locus 
becomes s—s’ = 0 and is the plane containing the common circle 
(cf. Ex. 22 (a), no. 22 (ii)). The two second-degree equations s = 0, 
s’ = 0 could be taken as equations of the circle of intersection, but 
this circle can be represented more simply as in (1) by the linear 
equation s—s’ = 0 and one second-degree equation, say s = 0. 

If s, s’ touch, then s = ks’ represents a sphere (k + 1) or a plane 
(& = 1) through their single common point, i.e. touching both s and 
s’ at this point. 

Examples 
(i) Find the equation of the sphere having the circle 
v+y?+27= 16, 2e—3y+62=7 


as a great circle, and give its centre and radius. 
Any sphere through the given circle has an equation of the form 


a+ y2+22—16+4k(22 —3y+6z—7) = 0. 


Since the centre of a great circle coincides with the centre of the sphere, hence. 
the centre (—*, $k, — 3k) must lie in the plane 22 —3y + 6z = 7. The condition 


for this gives k = —2, so that the required sphere has centre (2, — 2, $) and 
eguanen x +y?-+22—16—2(2x—3y +62—7) = 0, 
i.e. vi+ y?+2%-47+4 $y—12z-14 = 0. 


Its radius is therefore ,/{( — 4%)? + (3)? + (—$)?+ 14} = ./15. 
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(ii) Find the equation of the sphere which touches the sphere 
ety? +22+2+3y—62-—3 =0 
at (1, 2,3) and passes through (2,0, 1). 
The point (1.2,3) certainly lies on the given sphere. The tangent plane at 
(1, 2,3) has equationt 
e+ Qy + 32+ $(2@+1)+F(yt+ 2) —3(z+3)—3 = 0, 
1.8. 32+ Ty—17 = 0. 
Any sphere touching the given sphere at (1, 2, 3) has an equation of the form 
e+y*+227+ax+ 3y—62—3+k(32+ 7y—17) = 0. 
It passes through (2, 0, 1) if 4+1+2—6—3+h(6—17) =0,i.e.k = —2. Hence 
the required equation is 
11(z? + y? +27) + 5a + 19y —66z2+1=0. 


(ili) Find the equation of the sphere through the circle 
e+ty—4e+2y=1, 2z=0 


which is orthogonal to the sphere x? + y? +22 +32 —5y+6z+8 = 0. 

The equation x2*+y4?—4a+2y = 1 does not represent a sphere but a right 
circular cylinder: see 22.3, ex. (i). 

The given circle is that in which the plane z = 0 cuts the sphere 


x? +y%+4+2%-— 47+ 2y—1=0. 
Any spheret through this circle can be written 
(x? + y? + 22-424 2y—1)+kz =0. 
It will be orthogonal to the given sphere if (22.14, ex. (v)) 
3(—2)—5.1+3k = 8-1, 
ie. if k = 6. The required sphere therefore has equation 
ett+y?+227—4e4+ 2y+62-1=0. 


22.3 Surfaces in general 


An equation f(z, y,z) = 0 explicitly involving some or all of x, y, z represents 
a locus in space called a surface (cf. 9.23). For example, when the function is 
linear in x, y and z, the equation represents a plane surface or plane; when of 
the type considered in 22.11, it represents a spherical surface or sphere. A few 
other special classes of equations will be noticed here because of their geo- 
metrical significance. 


Examples 


(i) f(z, y) = 0. The points in the plane xOy whose coordinates satisfy this 
equation lie on a curve @ in that plane. If P(x, y,, 0) lies on @, then the point 
Q(21, Y1, 21) satisfies f(z, y) = 0 for arbitrary 2, (since f(z, y) does not involve z). 
Hence @ can be any point on the line through P which is parallel to Oz. As P 


} Written down by using ‘alternate suffixes’. 
{ Had we used the two given equations, we should not be writing down the equation 
of a sphere. 
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varies on @, the line PQ generates a right cylinder whose cross-section by the 
plane 2Oy is @. Thus f(z, y) = 0 represents a cylinder with generators parallel 
to Oz. 

Thus in ex. (iii) of 22.22 the equation x? + y? — 42+ 2y = 1 represents a cylinder 
whose section by the xy-plane is the circle with centre (2, — 1, 0) and radius ,/6. 


(ii) Homogeneous equation f(x,y,2) = 0. If f(x, y, z) is homogeneous of degreen 
in (2, y, 2), then (1.52 (4)) 
f(Ax, dy, Az) = Af (x, Y,2) 


for all A and 2, y, z for which the functions are defined. If P(x, y,z) is a point 
on the surface f(z, y,z) = 0 other than O, then (Az, Ay, Az) also lies on this 
surface for all A; i.e. every point of the line OP lies on the surface, which is 
therefore a cone with vertex O. 


(iii) Surface of revolution. Let the curve f(x, y) = 0 in the zy-plane be rotated 
about Ow, thereby generating a surface of revolution with axisOx. Let Q(x; Yo. 0) 
be any point on the curve, and P(z2, y,z) be its position in space at some stage 
of the rotation; then P lies on a circle whose plane is perpendicular to Ox and 
passes through Q, and whose centre C lies on Ox. Thus 


Yo = CQ = OP = Vly? +2"), ty =OC =z. 
Since @ lies on the curve, we have [(2», y,)) = 0, and hence 


F(a, (y? +27)) = 0, 


which is the equation of the surface of revolution. Cf. the Remark in 7.5. 

If two surfaces intersect, they do so usually in points of a curve (although 
they may possess isolated points in common). In general this curve does not lie 
entirely in one plane (as was the case for the intersection of two spheres), and 
consequently is called a twisted curve or a skew curve or a space curve. It is 
determined by two equations, viz. those of the surfaces of which it is the inter- 
section. Any other pair of surfaces through the curve would equally well serve 
to determine it. 


Exercise 22(b) 


1 Write down the centre and radius of the circle of intersection of the sphere 
x2+y*+2? = 16 and the plane 327+ 2y—z = 0. 

2 Ifasphere of radius r is cut by a plane distant c from the centre (c < r), 
prove geometrically that the circle of intersection has radius ,/(r?—c*). What 
happens when c = 7? 

3 Show that the meet of the sphere x? + y?+2?— 2x2 —4y—6z—11 = 0 and 
the plane 2x—y+ 2z—15 = 0 is a circle of centre (3,1, 5), and find its radius. 
[Use 22.12, (1).] 

4 Find the equation of the sphere which has its centre in the positive 
quadrant of the zy-plane, and cuts the planes x = 0, y = 0, z = 0 in circles of 
radii 3. 4, 5 respectively. 

5 Obtain the equation of the plane through A(1, 0, 0), B(0, 3, 0), C(0, 0, —1), 
and also that of the sphere through these points and the origin. Hence find the 
centre of circle ABC, 
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6 Find the circumcentre of the triangle whose vertices are (2, 0, 4), (2, 4, 2), 
(0, 2, 4). 


7 Prove that the spheres 
(v—a)?+(y—b)? +(z—c)? = 7? 
and (w—a—l)(w—a)+(y—b—m) (y—b) +(z-—e—n) (z—c) = 7? 
cut along a great circle of the former. 


8 Find the equations of the two spheres through the circle 
ety +22—2e4—4y=0, 4+2y4+32 = 8, 
which touch the plane 4x” + 3y = 25. 
9 Find the equations of the spheres through the circle 


wt yt+22+2e+2y=0, xt+y+z2+4=0, 
which intersect the plane x+y = 0 in circles of radius 3. 


10 Find the equation of the sphere through the circle z?+y?+ 272 =0,z2=0 
and the point (1, 2, 1). 


11 Spheres are drawn through the circle x?+y? = a?, z = 0. Prove that the 
locus of the ends of their diameters parallel to Ox is the rectangular hyperbola 
vt—22 = a?, y = 0. 


12 Show that every sphere through the circle 2? +z? = a, y = 0 is orthogonal 
to every sphere through the circle x?+y?+4ar+a? = 0, z= 0. Find the two 
spheres (one from each of the above systems) which cut the sphere 

3(x? + y? +2?) + 2a(2e+ 2y—z) = a? 
in the same great circle. 

13 Find the equation of that sphere through the intersection of the spheres 
8S ety? +227440—2y4224+5=0, & S22? +y2 4224 2e—8y4+224+9=0 
which has the smallest radius, and state this radius. [The system of spheres 
is best written s+ k(s— 9s’) = 0.] 

14 Prove that the circles 


e+ y?+22-9r+4y+52-1=0, Te-—Qy+z2= 4, 
vi+y?+22+6x—1l0y+6z2-—T=0, 4r-—6y=1 


lie on the same sphere, and find its equation. 


15 Show that the spheres z? + y? +2? = 36,2? + y? +2? — 6x — 8y — 242 +120 = 0 
touch, and find the common point. 


16 Find the sphere which touches the sphere x? + y? + 2? — 2a + 6y—4z2+6=0 
at (3, — 1, 2) and passes through O. 


17 Asystem of spheres is such that any two touch at the fixed point O. Prove 
that any sphere which cuts each sphere of the system orthogonally will pass 
through O. If such spheres also pass through a fixed point A, prove that they 
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pass through a fixed circle. [Choose O for origin, and the common tangent plane 
at O for zy-plane.] 

*18 Interpret the following: 


(i) fly,z) = 05 (ii) flw,z) = 05 (iii) f(y, V(w*+2)) = 05 (iv) f(z, (a? +y*)) = 0. 
*19 Write down the equations of the projection on the plane Oy of the circle 
in no. 1. 


*20 Show that the right circular cone with vertex O, semi-vertical angle a, 
and axis Oz has equation 2? + y? = z? tan? a. 


22.4 The spherical triangle 


22.41 Some definitions and simple properties 


Consider a sphere of centre O and radius r. In 22.12, (i) we defined 
a great circle of the sphere to be the section made by a plane through O, 
and a small circle to be any other plane section. Thus although all 
great circles have radius r, a small circle can have any radius between 
r and zero. 

The ends of a diameter of the sphere are called antipodal points. 
There is a unique great circle through two non-antipodal points 
P, Q; for there is a unique plane through O, P, Q, and this cuts the 
sphere in a unique great circle. Consequently there are just two great 
circle arcs joining P, Q, viz. the minor and major arcs of this great 
circle. The minor arc is called the arc PQ, its length is the spherical 
distance between P and Q. 

The axis of a circle on the sphere is that diameter of the sphere 
which is perpendicular to the plane of the circle. Its extremities are 
poles of the circle, and the nearer one is called the pole. 

A circle on the sphere which passes through the poles of a given 
circle is called a secondary to that circle. Hence every secondary is a 
great circle; and a given circle has infinitely many secondaries. Two 
great circles have a unique common A 
secondary: it lies in the plane deter- 
mined by their axes. RW 

Defining the angle between two curves 
at a common point to be the angle be- 


c 
tween the tangents there, let the arcs Se S 
AB, AC of great circles meet their 
common secondary at B, C; and let 
AB’, AC’ be the tangents to these arcs = 

ig. 234 


at A. Since AB’, AC’ are both perpen- 
dicular to OA and lie in the planes AOB, AOC respectively, the 
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angle B’AC’ between the arcs is the angle BOC between their 
planes. Hence 


the angle between two great circles 
= the angle between their planes 


= the angle at O subtended by the arc intercepted on their 
common secondary. 


A lune is the figure on a sphere formed by two great semi-circles. 
The angle between the semi-circles is called the angle of the lune. 
Assuming that areas of lunes on the same sphere are proportional to 
their angles, then for a lune of angle 0, 


area of lune 0 


area of sphere ~ On 


since the whole sphere can be regarded as a lune of angle 27. Since 


the sphere has area 477°, 
area of lune = 2r?0. (i) 


22.42 Sides and angles 


The figure on a sphere formed by three minor arcs of three great 
circles is called a spherical triangle. Its sides a, b, c are the three arc- 
lengths, and the angles between the arcs ), c; c, a; a, b are its angles 
A, B,C. 

There are two different ways of joining two non-antipodal points 
by an arc of a great circle. Hence if no two of the points} A, B, C are 
antipodal, there are eight different figures having these for vertices. 
Only one such figure is a spherical triangle, viz. that formed by the 
minor arcs BC, CA, AB. 

Taking the sphere to have unit radius,t the length of an arc of a great 
circle is the radian measure of the angle subtended by it at the centre O. 
Hence the sides a, b, c are the angles at O subtended by the arcs 
BC, CA, AB; and since these are minor ares, each of a, b, c 1s less than 7. 


The side a of the spherical triangle ABC is BOG, a plane angle; and the 
angle A is that between the planes OBA, OCA (a dihedral angle). Therefore 
relations between sides, angles of a spherical triangle are equivalent to relations 
between plane angles, dihedral angles of a trihedral angle. It follows that 


any two sides of a spherical triangle are together greater than the third, (ii) 
+ We use the same letter for a vertex, the angle at the vertex, and the measure of 


this angle, as in plane trigonometry; similarly for a side and its measure. 
{ Except in 22.44 and 22.54, this will be the case throughout. 
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since in a trihedral angle the sum of two plane angles is greater than the third;t 
poe the sum of the sides of a spherical triangle is less than 27, (iii) 
(i.e. less than the circumference of a great circle) since the sum of the plane 
angles of a trihedral angle is less than four right-angles.t Cf. Ex. 22(d), no. 20. 


A 


B a 
Fig. 235 


Each angle of a spherical triangle is less than 7. For if possible suppose 
B27; let arc AB be produced to meet arc CA again at A’. Then 
A, A’ are antipodal, and arc CA > arc AA’ = 77, ie. 6 > 7, contra- 
dicting the definition of ‘spherical triangle’. 

However, a spherical triangle may have one, two, or three of its 
angles obtuse; and one, two, or three may be right-angles. Also see 
22.43 (3). 


22.43 Polar triangle; supplemental relations 


(1) If A’ is that pole of BC which is on the same side of the plane OBC as A 
and B’, C’ are defined similarly by cyclic interchange of the letters, then 
A’B’C’ is a spherical triangle} called the polar triangle of ABC. We now prove 
the following reciprocal property. 


A’ 


Fig. 236 


If A’B'C’ is the polar triangle of ABC, then ABC is the polar triangle of A’B’C’. 
Proof. Since B’ is the pole of CA, B’A = 37; and since C’ is the pole of AB, 
C’A = 4. Therefore A is a pole of B’C’. 


t This is proved in solid geometry (Euclid x1, 20, 21). 
} The reader should verify this statement. 


50-2 
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As A’ and A are on the same side of plane OBC, and the distance of A’ from 
any point on BC is 47, hence 4A’ < 47. Thus, since the distance of A from any 
point on B’C’ is 47, A and A’ must be on the same side of the plane OB’C’. 

Therefore A is that pole of B’C’ which is on the same side of plane OB’C’ as 
A’; and B, C have the corresponding properties obtained by cyclic interchange. 
Hence ABC is the polar triangle of A’B’C’. 


(2) Sides, angles of the polar triangle are respectively the supplements of the 
corresponding angles, sides of the original triangle. 

Proof. Let C’A’ cut AB at X, and BC at Y. Since C’A’ is secondary to AB 
and BC, therefore X Y = B. Also C’X = im = YA’. As YA’ = XY+XA’, then 
OX+XY+XA’ =7, 80 that C’A’ = 1—-XY, ie. b’ = 17—-B. We infer the 
supplemental relations 


a=nm-A, W =n7-B, ce =7-C. (iv) 
Since ABC is the polar triangle of A’B’C’, we also have 
a=n7n—-A’, b=n7—-B, c=nr-—C. (v) 


(3) The sum of the angles of a spherical triangle lies between 2 and 6 right-angles. 
Proof. By applying (iii) to the polar triangle A’B’C’, 
0<a’+b’+c' < 27. 
From (iv) this becomes 0 < 37—(A+B+C) < 27, 
i.e. tW<A+B4+C < 3a. (vi) 


The expression # = A+B+C-—7 is called the spherical excess 
of the spherical triangle ABC; it is the amount by which the sum of 
the angles of the spherical triangle exceeds the sum of those of any 
plane triangle. By (vi), 0 < H < 27. 


22.44 Area 


Given the spherical triangle ABC on a sphere of centre O and 
radius r, produce the sides AC, BC to cut the great circle AB again 
at A’, B’. By considering areas on the hemisphere shown (fig. 237), 


d using (i), 
and using (i) ABC+ 8s, = lune ABA'C = 247°, 


I 


ABC+ 8 lune BAB’C = 2Br’, 


ABC+CB'A’ 


I 


lune with angle C = 2Cr?. 
Adding, 2ABC+area of hemisphere = 2(4+B+(C)r?. 
.. area of triangle ABC = (A+B+C-n)r? 


= Br. (vii) 
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22.5 Triangle formulae 
We continue to assume that the sphere has unit radius until 22.54. 


22.51 Cosine rule 


cos a = cos bcosc+sinbsinccos A, (viii) 


and two similar formulae which can be obtained from this by cyclic 
interchange of the letters. 


Fig. 237 Fig. 238 


The cosine rule is important because all the remaining triangle 
formulae can be deduced fromit. In calculation it can be used to find 
(a) a side of the triangle when the other two sides and the included 
angle are known; (6) an angle when the three sides are known; this 
is exactly the situation in the plane case. 


First proof, using projection (fig. 238). 

Let N be the projection of C on the plane AOB, and P, Q be the 
projections of V on OA, OB respectively. 

Since OP is perpendicular to CN and NP, therefore OP is per- 
pendicular to the plane CNP, and hence OP 1 PC because PC is a 
line in this plane. Similarly OQ 1 QC. 

Projecting on OB, 


proj. of ON = proj. of OP + proj. of PN, 
i.e. OQ = OP cosc+ PN cos (47 —c). 
Now OQ = OC cosa, OP = OC cosb, 
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and since CPN is the angle between the planes OAB, OAC, viz. A, 


PN = PCcosA = OCsinb.cos A. 
Substituting, we get formula (viii). 


Second proof, using coordinates (fig. 239). 

Choose axes at the centre O of the sphere, with Oz along OA, and let the other 
vertices B, C have cartesian coordinates (x1, Y1,21), (%g. Yes %_) and spherical 
polar coordinates (1, 0,, 1), (1, 02, $2): see 21.12 (2) and Ex. 21 (a), no. 15. 

Since OB, OC have direction cosines {x,, ¥1, 21}, {We, Yas Zo}; 


COSA = 1 XatYiYot 212 
= sin 0, cos ¢,.sin 0, cos ¢, +sin 0, sin ¢,.sin , sin 6, + cos O,.cos A, 
= cos 0, cos 0, + sin 0, sin 0, cos (¢, — a) 
= cose cosb+sine sinb cos A 
because 6, = c, 0, = 6, and ¢,—¢, = +A. 


Example 


Median of a spherical triangle. 


The arc of the great circle joining a vertex A to the mid-point A’ of the 
opposite side BC is called a median of the triangle ABC (fig. 240). 
Since angles CA’A, AA’B are supplementary, 


cosC'A’A +cos AA’B = 0. 
By applying the cosine rule to each of triangles 4A’C, ABA’, this becomes 


cosb—cosAA’ cosfa cosc—cos AJA’ cos $a 


0, 
sin AA’ sin Ja sin AA’ sin $a 
and on solving for cos AA’, cos b + cose 
cos AA’ = ——___—- 
2cos $a 


22.52 Sine rule 


Sree. Se ee (ix) 
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Geometrical proof. 
From fig. 238 we have 
NC = PCsinA = OCsinb sin A, 
and NC = QCsin B = OCsinasinB 
since CON is the angle between the planes OBA, OBC, viz. B. Hence 
sin} sin A = sina sin B, 
from which <4 = an 
Similarly, by projecting from A onto plane OBC, we can prove 


sin b 7 sinc 
sinB sinC’ 
Deduction from the cosine rule. 
sin? A = 1—cos?A4 


1 (cos a — cos b cos c)? 
sin’ 6 sin? ¢ 


II 


__ (1—cos?6) (1 — cos? ec) — (cos a — cos b cosc)? 
a sin? 6 sin?c 


1 — cos? a — cos? b — cos? + 2 cosa cosb cose 
sin? 6 sin?¢ : 


sn A +.,/(1—2Xcos?a + 2 cosa cosb cosc) 


sina sina sin b sine . 


and this expression is symmetrical in a, b, c. Hence it is also equal to 
sin B/sin 6 and to sin C/sin c. The sine rule can therefore be written in 
the ‘completed form’ 


smA sinB_ sinC +./(1—Zcos*a+2cosa cosb cose) 


sina sind sinc sina sin b sine 


» (x) 


where the positive sign of the square root is taken because all the 
sines are positive (all sides and angles lying between 0 and 7, 22.42). 
The reader may verify that the expression under the square root sign 


be written 
ean t 1 cosc cosb 
cosc 1] COS a@ 


cosb cosa 1 
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Examples 
(i) If A’ is the mid-point of BC, B = BAA’ and y = A’AC, prove 
sin C 
cot f = cot A sare erra ae 
and ipa e ee! 


sin b sine sin A 
By applying the sine rule to triangles ABA’, AA’C in fig. 240, 
_sinf  sinja  siny 
snB sinAA’ sinQ’ 
sin f sinC = sin(A —£) sin B, 
sin (cos A sin B+sinC) = cosf sin A sin B, 


sin C 
and tf = cot A + ——___-.. 
nd so cot £ = co tee Dank 
Si chby sin B 
Similarly, coty = cot A+ - 


sin A sin OC’ 
sin? B— gin? C0 


sin A sin B sin C 


cot y—cot B = 


sin? 6—sin?c be thes 1 
= e sine rule 
cRaainbeuc  ! - : 


__ sin (6+ ¢) sin (b—c) 


= : ; after reduction. 
sin 6 sinc sin A 


sin(B+C) _cosb+cose 


ii) P that SS SO. ° 
entre sin A l+cosa 
sin(B+C) smnB sin C : 
TE as oe cos OC toe a cos B, and by using both rules, 


sinbcosc—cosacosb- sinc cosb—cosccosa 


sin a sin a sin b sin a sinc sina 
sin b sin c(cos c — cosa cos b) + sin b sin c(cos 6 — cosc cosa) 
sin?a sin b sinc 


__ sin 6 sin c(cos b + cosc) (1 — cosa) 


(1 —cos?a) sin 6 sine 
= cos 6 +cosc 
~ 1-+cosa 


22.53 Supplemental formulae 


If the formulae (viii), (x) are applied to the polar triangle A’B’C’ and the 
relations (iv), (v) are used, new formulae are obtained for triangle ABC. Thus 
the cosine rule ; a ee , 
cosa’ = cosb’ cose’ +sin b’ sinc’ cos A 


with a =n—-A, A’=7-a, etc. 
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gives —cos.A = cos B cosC —sin B sinC cosa, 
i.e. cos A = —cosB cosC'+sin B sinC cosa. (xi) 
Similarly the sine rule in its completed form gives 


sma sinb_ sine _ +,/(1—2Zcos?. A—2cos A cos B cosC) 
snA snB sinC sin A sin B sinC 


(xii) 


22.54 Triangle on the general sphere 

When the sphere has radius r + 1, the sides of the spherical triangle 
ABC are no longer equal to the angles which they subtend at the 
centre. If we continue to denote these angles by a, b, c, and call the 


sides a, £, y, then 
b = bs 


C=. 
r 


S) 
I 


All the preceding formulae remain valid because their proofs used the 
angles at the centre and not the actual sides of the triangle. 


Example 


By using the expansions of cos, sina (Ex. 6(b), nos. 21, 20), the cosine 
formula (viii) can be written 


1—4a?+... = (1—4b?+...)(l—4e8 +...) +(b-...) (c—...) cos A, 


where the dots denote terms of order 3 or 4. 
On introducing the sides a, £, y and simplifying, this becomes 


1 
at = f2+y%—2Bycos A +0(5) : 


When r -> ©, the spherical triangle ABC tends to the plane triangle ABC 
with sides a, #. y. and in the limit we obtain the cosine rule of plane trigono- 
metry. The sine rule can be treated similarly. 


Exercise 22(c) 


1 Write out the formulae for cos 6, cos¢ corresponding to formula (viii). 

2 IfC = 32, a = 41, b = jr, find c and the area of the triangle. - 

3 A=47, b=c= fz, and D is the mid-point of side AC. If BDC =a, 
show that cosa = 1/,/3 and that the areas of the triangles ABD, ABC are in 
the ratio (37 — 8a) :7. 

4 If B, C are points on the equator whose longitudes differ by 90°, and A is 
a point in latitude A on the meridian through C, prove that in the triangle 
ABC the side AB and the angle A are both right-angles. 

If M. the mid-point of AB, has latitude a, and the difference of the longitudes 
of M and B is f. show that ,/2sina@ = sinA and tan f = cosA. 

5S Prove that if C is a right-angle, then sin b = tana cot A. 

A ship sails from a place A on the equator along a great circle which makes 
an angle of 60° with the equator. Find the difference in the longitudes of A 
and the place B on the path of the ship where it first reaches the latitude 30°. 
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Taking the radius of the Earth to be 3960 miles, find (correct to three signi- 
ficant figures) the area included by the path of the ship, the meridian through 
B, and the equator. 

6 Two points A, B on the Earth’s surface have latitude A, and their differ- 
ence in longitude is 6 radians. If r is the radius of the Earth, show that (i) their 
distance apart along the parallel of latitude joining them is récos A; (ii) their 
distance apart along the great circle joining them is 27 sin! (cosA sin $6). [For 
(ii) use half the isosceles spherical triangle 4.BC, where C is the north pole.] 

7 In no. 6(ii) prove that the greatest latitude LZ reached on the great circle 
course is given by tan Z = tanA sec $d. [If D is the point of latitude DL, the 
spherical triangle 4CD is right-angled at D.] 


8 If Dis any point on BC, prove that 
cos AD sina = cosb sin BD + cose sin DC. 


[Method of 22.51, ex.] 
9 The internal and external bisectors of angle A meet BC at D, D’. Prove 
sin BD _ sine _ sin BD’ 
sinDC sinb- sinD’O’ 
10 The arc of the great circle through the vertex A which meets the opposite 


side BC at right-angles is called the altitude from A. If a, f, y are the altitudes 
from A, B, C, prove that 


sina sina = sin f sinb = siny sinc = 2n, 
where n = $,/(1— 2X cos?a + 2 cosa cosb cosc). 


sin(b+c) cosB+cosC 


*11 Prove that eae eee 
in — 


*12 Verify as in 22.54 that the sine rule of plane trigonometry is the limit of 
the spherical case. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 22(d) 


1 Arectangular box has edges of lengths a, b, c, and P moves so that the sum 
of the squares of its distances from the six faces is equal to md?, where d is the 
length of a diagonal of the box and m is constant. Prove that the locus of P is 
a sphere if 2m? > 1. 

2 Through a point P three mutually perpendicular lines are drawn: one 
passes through a fixed point C on Oz, while the others meet Ox, Oy respectively. 
Prove that the locus of P is a sphere with centre C. 

3 Find the coordinates of the point of the sphere x? + y? +z?— 474 2y—4 = 0 
which is nearest to the plane x+4y+z= 19, and calculate its distance from 
this plane. 

4 Find the equations of the diameter of the sphere x? +y?+42? = 29 such 
that a rotation about it will transfer the point (4, — 3, 2) to (5, 0, —2) along a 
great circle. Find also the angle through which the sphere must be rotated. 

5 A line in direction 1:m:n is drawn through (0, 0,a) to touch the sphere 
xv? +y?+2%-—2ax = 0. Prove that m?+ 2nl = 0. 

Find the coordinates of the point P in which this line meets the plane z = 0, 
and prove that as the line varies, P traces the parabola y? = 2ax,z = 0. 
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6 If the plane ax + by +cz+d = 0 touches the sphere 
(w—1)?+y?+(z—-1)? = 1, 
prove that a? +6%+¢? = (a+ce+4d)?. 


If this plane also passes through (0, 0, 2), show that it cuts the plane z = 0 in 
a line which touches the parabola y? = 42, z = 0. 
7 Show that there are two spheres through (0, 0, 0), (2a, 0, 0), (0, 26, 0) which 
touch the line 
2-a@ _y—-b_ z-c 


t m n 
and that if 1? + m?+-n? = 1 the distance between their centres is 


2 
= {c? —n*(a2 +b? +c2)}4, 
8 Prove that the centre of a sphere which touches each of the lines 
y—-me =O0=2z-c, yt+m~e=0=2+4+¢ 


lies on the surface may + (1+?) cz = 0. 
9 A line A passes through O and touches each of the spheres 


vi+y?+224+2ar+-p=0, wv? +y?422+2by+q = 0. 


Show that the angle ¢ between A and Oz is given by sin? ¢ = p/a* + q/b*. Also 
find the distance between the contacts of A with the two spheres. 


10 Find the condition for x/l = y/m = z/n to touch the sphere 
xv? + y? +274 Qua + 2vy+2wz+d = 0, 


and find the point of contact. Hence show that the tangent cone from O has 
equation d(x? + y? +2?) = (ux +vy+wez)?. 

11 Two skew lines AP, A’P’ are met by their common perpendicular at 
A, A’, and O is the mid-point of AA’; 2a is the angle between the lines, and 
AA’ = 2c. If AP. A’P’ has either of the values c? sec? ~, —c? cosec? a, prove that 
PP’ touches the sphere with centre O and radius c. 


12 Prove that there are eight spheres of radius 5 which are orthogonal to the 
sphere x? + y?+z? = 16, touch Oz, and cut off a segment of length 2 from Oy. 

13 Through the circle of intersection of x? + y? +2? = 25 and 2+ 2y+2z = 9, 
two spheres 8, 8s, are drawn to touch the plane 4% + 3y = 30. Find the equations 
of these spheres, and the coordinates of the point through which pass all the 
common tangent planes of 3, and 8,. 


14 Prove that in general two spheres can be drawn to pass through a given 
circle and to touch a given plane. If the circle lies in the plane z = 0 and has 
a given radius 7, and if the plane is xcos@+zsin0@ = 0, show that when the 
distance between the centres of the two spheres is constant and equal to 2c, 
then the locus of the centre of the circle is the line-pair x = + ,/(r?+ c? cos? 0), 
z= 0. 

15 Given a sphere of centre O and radius a, let 7 be a plane through O and N 
be an extremity of the diameter normal to 7. If P is any point of the sphere 
other than N, let NP meet 7 at P’. Choosing axes at O with Oz along ON, let 
P’ have coordinates (u,v,0). Show that NP’ has equations x = ut, y = vt, 
z= a(1—t), and that NP’ meets the sphere at points for which ¢ = 0 or 
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2a?/(u? + v? + w?). Hence write down the coordinates of P. (This gives a rational 
parametric representation of the sphere 2?+y?+z2=a?, the parameters 
being w, v.) 
16 (i) From the cosine formulae for cosc and cos b, eliminate cos 6, and then 
substitute sin 6 = sin B sin c/sin C, to prove the ‘four-parts formula’ 
cosa cos B = sina cotc—sin B cot C. 
(ii) Similarly prove 
cosa cosC = sina cotb—sinC cot B. 

17 If AD bisects angle A internally, prove cot AD = (cot 6+ cotc)/2 cos 4A. 
[Apply no. 16 to triangles ABD, ADC; angles ADB, CDA are supplementary. ] 

18 If Dis a point on BC, BAD = f, and DAC = y, prove that 

cot AD sin A = cotb sinf+cotcsiny. 
{Method of no. 17.] 

19 If aspherical triangle has area one-quarter that of the whole sphere, prove 
that cosa+cosb+cose = —1, and deduce that each median is the supplement 
of half the side which it bisects. [Use 22.52, ex. (ii); and 22.51, ex.] 

20 (i) Prove (ii) of 22.42 by using the cosine formula. [Since A<z, 
cosa > cosbcosc—sinbsinc = cos(b+c), which implies a <b+c if b+ce< 7. 
If 6+c> 7, then b+c>asince a <7.] 


(ii) Use the result of 22.44 to infer that 4+B+C-—7>0. By writing 
down the supplemental inequality (cf. 22.53), deduce (iii) of 22.42. 


(25) 


ANSWERS TO VOLUME II 


Exercise 10(a), p. 369 


1 (x+1)?(22—1). 2 (w—2)(3a+ 1) (2e +3). 
3 (e—1)(x+2)(a*+a42). 4 —1,2,3. 

§ a=-lb=-2. 6 a=-2,6=3. 7 7,1. 

8 4(9”—1). 9 3734424 72+1. 10 x?+274+32+4. 

11 1, 3, 6. 0. 12 1, —6, 0, —2. 

13 —1, 25, +(a?—3e—5). 14 a=3,b=-1. 

15 a=4,b=-—-2,c=1. 17 Putz = —(b+¢), ete. 
19 A@—O@—(e-a) | p(e—a) (we) (e—4) 


(a —b) (a—c) (a—d) (b—a) (b—c) (b—d) 
(2 —a) (x—b) (x—d) (x —a) (2 —b) (a —c) 
(=a)(e=b)(e—d) (dala bia =e). 
21 (i) q = 3a%. 


Exercise 10(b), p. 373 
1 (w—2y+4) (2a+y—1). 2 (x+y+4+82z) (x—y— 62). 
3 10, —74. 5 3(y+z)(z+2) (x+y). 
6 —(y—z)(2—2)(e—y)(w@t+y+2). 7 (y—2)(2—2)(w-y) (ety +2). 
8 B(yt+z)(2+2)(e+y)(e*+y* +22 +y2 +20 + xy). 
9 Dye(y*—2%), Ea(y—2)*. 
10 (i) w+y?+2?; (ii) vy?+y%22+2%4?; (iii) be(b —c) + ca(c—a) +ab(a—b); 
(iv) a2bc+b?ca+c%ab; (iv) bc?+ca? + ab? + b’c+c%a+a%. 
15 (ii) 3abe(b—c) (c—a)(a—b); 
(iii) 5(6 —c) (ec —a) (a—b) (a? +b? +c? — be —ca—ab). 


Exercise 10(c), p. 378 

1 (i) 15; (ii) 8; (iii) —1; (iv) 19; (v) 13; (vi) 42; (vii) 80; (viii) 343. 
2 (i) 4a®—22-3=0; (ii) 9x®—2844+16=0; (iii) 1202+2a—1=0. 
3 bla<0,cla> 0. 
4 (i) 10; (11) —¥53_ (iti) 29; (iv) 5 (v) 29; (vi) 353; (vii) — 58. 
5 (i) 234+827+1724+6=0; (ii) 429+82?+2—-1 = 0; 

(iii) #® —2a?-—7r+12=0; (iv) ?—1422417z—4=0; 

(v) 403— 1722+ 142—1 = 0. 
6 12y8—20y7-y=0; «=—4F, 3(1+,/7). 


(26) ANSWERS 
9 (i) 2p3+27r = 9pq; (ii) p*r = @*. 
10 a +(3q—p*) a? + 9(3q—p?) 2+? —p*r = 0; 
(i) @~ By = P-ya=y?~-af; (ii) a—fPy =— pa, ete.; pr—q’. 
11 a*+ 3p2° + 3p°2?+ pia+q = 0. 


Exercise 10(d), p. 382 
1 y= 2?+2, 2 2?/a?+ y2/b? = 1. 
3 (a®— 62)? = 2(b4~c4). 6 btc*+ctat+a4b* = a?b?c?d?. 
7 (i) t-+m+n=0; (ii) see 16.32. 
8 


(i) y?—4ax = c?(a+a)?; 
(ii) the locus of points from which the tangents to y? = 4ax include an 
angle tan-'c. 


9 y? = ab*a+a7b?(b— 2). 10 2?+y? = 2(a?+6?), 
11 x= abe, y = —Xhe, z = Xa. 12 1, 1, 3 in any order. 
13 1, 2, —5 in any order. 14 1. —2, 3 in any order. 
16 4p?+ 27q? = 0. ' 17 27p* = 25643. 


18 (br—cq) (aqg—bp)? = (cp—ar)'. 
19 If p(x) = (vw? + 2bx+c)"—-19(z), then 
p(x) = (r—1) (a? + 2ba +)"-2 2(a +b) g(x) + (aw? + 2ba +0)"-19’(x). 
Hence x? + 2ba +c is a factor of (x +6) g(x). If b? + c, then x +b is not a factor of 
x?+ 2ba+c, so x?+2bx+c is a factor of g(x), and the result follows. However, 
if 6? = c, then x?+2ba+c = (a+b), so that x+6 (but not necessarily (a +b)?) 
is a factor of g(x). 


Exercise 10(e), p. 388 


1 #+3. 2 2e+7. 3 v?—2e+5. 

4 (w—2)?(e-+1)(e+8). 5 (w+2)(a®—a+1)%. 

6 (x—1)?(w@+1)? (w—2). 7 —# twice. 

8 2; $(—1+./5) twice. 9 —gk(127 +35), 4( 240? — 14e + 43). 


Miscellaneous Exercise 10(f), p. 388 
2 No. 
6 (i) (6—c)(c—a) (a—b) (at+b+e); 
(ii) (6—c) (c—a) (a—)b) (a? +672 +c? +bc+ca+ab). 

8 y? = (x+2)(x—-1)2. 9 at—4ac*+ 3b4 = 0. 

11 (i) A= 8(11—2y)/(w—2)?; (ii) roots of Aw? + 24(3—2A)+(4A—3) = 0. 
We find wz = 3 or f, and x = 32 or 4, respectively. 

12 2ac’+2a’c— bd’ = 0. 


ANSWERS (27) 


14 (i) Coeff. of x? zero; (ii) constant term zero; (iii) coeff. of 2 equal to minus 
the constant term; (iv) coeff. of z? equal to constant term. 
17 2p. 18 yt—5y?+6=0; +,/2—-3, +/3—3. 
19 b%x*+ 2(ab— 2h?) 2? +a? = 0. 20 x2/a+y?/b+22/c = 2. 
24 (i) k=3;2=1 twice; (ii) k = —%; x = 3, —} thrice. 
25 (i) m= —20,c=7; m= 108,c= 135; (ii) m= 44,c=—121. 
27 p/q is constant. 
Exercise 11(a), p. 399 
1 2. 2 40. 3 82. 40. 
S %y(Ya—Ys) + La(Ys— Yr) +2941 — Ye): 
6 a§+b3+c8— 3abe. 11 0. 12 —90. 
13 0. 14 0. 15 18. 16 0. 17 0. 
18 x(a—1)?(x?—1). 19 w*(a—1)?(x?—]). 
20 2La*— 3abe = (Xa) (Xa*? — Xe). 22 (i) and (ii) A. 23 9, +./3. 
24 0. 26 Xcos?A+2cosAcosBcosC=1. 28 (ii) 3%. 
Exercise 11(5), p. 410 
1v=-Z,y=8,2=1. 2 4, 3, -—1. 3 2, —1, —2. 
b—d)(c—d 
4x= i pice —, etc. 
8 A=1, e:y:2=1:-1:0; A=—2, /2:,/2:1; A=3, 1:1:—-2,/2. 
9 A=3,e2=4,y=3;A=14,27=-4,y =2. 
10 (i) x= —-3, y= 3/(1—4), 2 = (1-44) /(1-4); 
(ii) e =A, y=—A,z=-—2-—A; (iii) inconsistent. 
11 bc+ca+ab = 2abe+1. 
. Exercise 11(c), p. 413 
1 (b—c)(c—a)(a—b). 2 (b-—c)(c—a)(a—b)(a+b+e). 
3 (b—c)(c—a)(a—b)(a+b+¢). 4 (b-—c)(c—a)(a—b) (be+ca+ab). 
5 (b—c)(c—a)(a—b). 6 —(b-—c)(c—a)(a—b). 
7 (b%—c?) (c?—a?*) (a? —b?). [Use result of 11.5, ex. (i).] 
8 —(b—c)(c—a) (a—b) (a+b+c) (a? +6?+c?). 
9 (b—c)(c—a) (a—b) L(a?+ be). 10 x =abc, y = —Xbe, z = Xa. 
11 z= Gstwen etc. 12 pp SO gs 


~ a(b—a)(c—a)’ pi+be 


(28) ANSWERS 


Exercise 11(d), p. 415 


1/1 2 8 2/1 1 #1 
2 2? a i, 1 2 2% |. [Derive by columns. ] 
0 2 6a 1 3 32? 
3 | logx « 2 
l/je 1 2x 
—2/e7 0 0 


8 2(y—z)(z—x) (w—y). 
9 56. [First interchange c, and c,, then r, and r,.] 
10 —32. 11 — 5650. 13 «=—-8, y=14,2=-2,¢=4. 
15 —(x%—a) (x—b) (a—c) (b—c) (c—a)(a—b). With notation of Ex. 11(e), 
no. 22, y — (b—¢)(c—a)(a—b), V_ = (b—c)(c—a) (a—b) (a+b+e), 
V, = (b-—c)(c—a) (a—b) (be + ca+ab). 


Miscellaneous Exercise 11(e), p. 416 


1 The equation is linear in 2, y, and is satisfied by (x,, y,) and (xz, Yq). 
4 (b—c)(c—a)(a—b). 5 4(b—c)(c—a)(a—b)(a+b+c). 
6 (b—c)(c—a) (a—b) (abc +1). 
7 (b—c)(c—a)(a—b) (a—d) (6—d) (c—d). 
8 2abc(a+6+c)8. 10 sin? 6—2cos?6+2sin @ cos 0. 
11 | ap ag ap aq br bs br bs 
cp cq dr ds cp cq dr ds 


12 x= 1 twice, 2. [c, > c,—C,, remove x— 1; C, > C3—C,.] 

13 x=), c¢, a®/be. 

15 Three distinct collinear points cannot be concyclic. 

17 (i) Unique solution z = 3,y=1,2=0; (ii) x= 3-2A,y=1-A,z=A; 

(iii) inconsistent. 

18 (i) A+ 3; (ii) A=3,4+10: (iti) A= 3, w= 10. : 

19 A=—-1,k= 18,2 =6—4a—-3f,y=a,2=f; A=-19,k=—-18,x=a, 
y = 2a, 2 = 8a42. 

20 A=l1a:b:c = 0:—2:1; A=4,4:4:-—3; A= $,4:4:5. 


22 (ii) 1 1 1 1 1 1 
(ata)? (*#+06)? (+c)? |, 2) «ta a+b ate |, 
(a+a)® (a+b6)3 («+c)§ (x+a)® (x+b)® (a#+c)8 
1 1 1 


6; wzta a+b x+e 
(a+a)? (a+b)? (x+c)? 


ANSWERS (29) 


Exercise 12(a), p. 422 


1 8la*—216a* + 216x?— 96x+ 16. 2 25+ 503+ 10x + 5/x* + 1/25. 

3 1432+ 22? — 223 — 3z7t— 25. 4 14 127+ 54a? + 1002? + 15a*+.... 
5 60. 6 969. 7 —105x 2-8, 8 7920. 

9 37x 154e. 10 —16x217. 11 (i) 1-2166; (ii) 0-9039. 

12 7. 13 5th term = 44 x 58 x 238, 


14 Coefficient of the 6th term = 231 x 41! x 58, 
15 *C,+2°C,_,+"C,_, = "t2C, (r > 2). 
18 *81C, = "C,+7-1C,_, +7 2Cyagt-.-b27tC* +1. 19 724. 


Exercise 12(5), p. 425 


3 n.2"-!, 4 0. 8 0. 
‘i (2n—1)! (L+2)"t2—(n+2)x—1 
{(n—1) 2° (n+1)(n+2) ° 


13 (i) 48; (ii) 2080, 2016, 
14 (i) (1 +%+2?)" = agx**® +a, 279*-14+...+don, 
(l—x+2?)" = ag—a, 2 +a, 27 —...4+4,,0°"; 


(ii) Gp +a, 2% +agu*+...+dg,09"; (iv) $(38"—-1); | (v) (n +1) 3". 


Exercise 12(c), p. 432 


1 (n+1)2(2n+1)%. 2 4n(4n?—1). 
3 (—1)*-1 4n(n+1). 7 tn(n+1)(7n+2). 
8 a=2,6=-3,c=—3,d=0; $n(n4+1)(n?+3n—-1). 
9 an(n+1)(n—4). 10 3n(n +1) (n+2) (3+ 1). 
11 3(2n+1)(2n+8) (2n+5) (2Qn+7)—-4.3.5.7. 
12 4n(n+1) (n +6) (n+7). 13 Jen(n +1) (n+ 2) (8n+ 5). 
1] 1 1 1 
14 3 ~ 3an41) ; S i{58- Garb was 60° 
16 5 4n+5 : 2 17 il 12n+11 suk 
4 2(n+1)(n+2) 4 120 8(2n+3)(2n+5) 120 
18 3 1 1 3 19 17 1 _ 2 17 


4° 2(n+1) 2(n+2)’ 4° 
20 4nsin 6+ 4sin (n+ 2)0 sin nO cosec 0. 

21 4(2n—1)+4sin(2n+1)0 cosecO. 22 cot@—cot (270). 

23 cot 0—2" cot (2"0). 24 22" cosec® (2°09) — cosec? 0. 
25 2cosec 26 sin n@ sec (n + 1)6. 26 tan—{n/(n+2)}; 47. 
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(30) ANSWERS 


Exercise 12(d), p. 435 


8 4(a+ 2b). 
Exercise 12(e), p. 442 

4D. 5. c. 6 D. 7c. 8 c. 9 ©. 

10 pb. 11 c. 12 pb. 13 D. 14 c. 15 o. 
Exercise 12(f), p. 446 

1 ©. 2 Dz. 

4 oforallz> 0. § 0<2z<1,c; e>1,D. 

6 O<x<1,c; 21.D. 7 *~D for all «> 0. 

8 O<x<l,o; x21,D 9 0O<2<4,C; x 24, D. 

10 0O<x<1,c; e21,D. 11 O<x<1,c0;2>1,D. 


12 {na"™*1—(n+1)a*+ (2-1)? ife +1; gn(n+1)ifv=). 


Exercise 12(g), p. 450 
2 p>1,0;p<1,v. 4 7/2a, 7/2a+1/a*. S27}. 


Exercise 12(h), p. 459 


1 o. 2 c. 3 6. 

4D. : 5.0} 6 No. 2. 

7 a.c. by comparison with X(1/r2). 9 |x| <1, 0; |2| > 1, D. 
10 c for all 2. 11 |z| <1. 0; |2| > 1, D. 


12 |x| <1, 0; |x| 21, D. 
13 |x| < 2, 0; |z| > 2, D; (tc = 2, D; = —2, C). 


Exercise 12(i), p. 465 


1 log2. 2 iz. 3 See 12.72 (2). 
fo) or co : at 
4 > 2isin (4r7)—, all x. 5 > 24 cos (8r7)—, all z. 
r=1 rt r=0 rt 
eo ar 
6 > 2-141 +(—1)} cos (377) — all x. 
r=0 Pe i : 
9 sine +heose—— sinr——, cose +..+s all x and h. 


10 {4(n—1)?+ 1} {4(n —2)241}... {22+ 1}/(2n)!. 
12 1—4u?+ fx®—S0t +405 —41908+..., 


6 
10 
12 


ANSWERS (31) 


Exercise 12(j), p. 468 
¥(7r+1)(r+2)(—2)"; 1-3” +4 6x? — 1023 +...; |x| < 1. 


—2.1.4...(387—5 is 
Ait eG) ; 1—8e—427? —-fa3—...; |x| <1. 


1.3.5...(2r—1) 


3 (—Bey, n> 1; 1—de tga? Abe ts fe] <4. 
1.3.5... (2r—3) xr 
eg UA Cegeeh fee 2; 2440?-Jat+ gigat—...; [a] < 2. 
(r+1)att!; 2422+ 30234 4et+...; |a] <1. 
(3/2°+1)(—a)', r > 1; $-S0+ $e? — Hat +...; [2] < 2. 
(724741) 2%; 14304 722+ 1322 +...; |x| < 1. 
67225, 9 —10(3x)-21. 10 —+;/3. 
5th term. 13 27th and 28th terms. 
Ist term. 15 33-6241. 16 9-8995. 
1—4o— $e" + Fhe +... 18 |x| < 4; 3{5+(—2)*}. 
|x| <2; #{2-7—(—3)—}. 20 |x| <1; 2-*-r—4. 
|jz| < 1; +1, —1, 0 according as r = 3p, 3p+1, 3p +2 (p = 0,1, 2, ...). 

(n+r—1)! 1.3.5... (27—1) 

renee oar Each is —-——____,__ » r 21. 
ea rer lea 7 a os 
2/3. 25 #4. 26 10932—11. 

1+ 4a — 32? 
1. inca 
28 (i—2)? 
Exercise 12(k), p. 472 
3r = 2_4r4 
eee spe Say = 
rt r! 
1+(—1 
r! ° 

Poke 1 1 2 2 2 
Gi) 1i- +3 Say ha (ii) Its ita gitagit 

2 2 2 
(ii) 4+> tate 
1—e-3, 7 4(e4—e-*). 8 2e. 9 de. 
2,/e. 11 (e*—1—2)/v ifa2 +0; Oifa=0. 


{(x— 1) e*-+1— jo} /x? if x +0; Oifx =0. 


51-2 


13 
17 


ANSWERS 


Exercise 12(/), p. 475 


oe 4° i2) at? 
—->d —2, -$<x<h. 2 log2-—d) —(-9)", -2<2<2 
r=1 7 r=1 7 
= (—1) 2 i 
—2y oe peel. | 4 YH (2°48) 2", —b <a ch. 
r=] r r=] r 
2 2r—1 
—lya’, -l<a<l. 
eT 


1 2 
7 ifr = 8p, — ifr = 3p 41; -l<ex<l. 


14+2(-1) 
= gen appear ee! ar. 
SRT for ; 5 for x"; |x| <1. 
00 (-1)-1 
Qa+u2?-Iei+ict, 9 DY ——: 14 log3. 
r=1 TX 
t log 2. 16 —4log(1—2"). 17 log2. 
log 4—1. 19 log2—}4. 20 4Jog2. 
1 1 1+” : : 
i (2-3) toe E44 ite + 03 Oifx=0. 


] 
-(1+5) log(l1—2)-3-—- if2 +0; 0ifz=0. 
xv H 


log 222. 24 2? >1. 25 Each is —2logcosa. 


Exercise 12(m), p. 481 


1-4142136. 8 1+a?+ $2°. 12 $+. 
1+4x+ fo". 14 0-0037. 18 0-393. 
1+4p—7s0". 18 3. 19 loga. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 12(7), p. 482 


(2n) 1/(n 1). 
(i) #(r—1)r; (ii) (r—U) r+], r(r+1)—-1; (iii) 7°; (iv) m§, 
g ici of iBpiy t 180 comtltl 8 
n+1 12° 2n+2) W%n+3) 12 
in. 9 Hn? +n+2). 10 —7. 


: ne ek 0g roe 
(i) log sin 0 —logsin =; —nlog 2; (ii) gn cots, — cod; (iii) 6-1— cot 0. 


(i) and (ii) 15, 18. 20 27. 
|z| < the smaller of 1/|a|, 1/|A|. 22 c=%o,y¥=—v%y, 2 = 8. 
2. 24 1+log§. 25 e7}, 26 0. 


e+2. 28 &. 29 3—log 16. 30 ay. 


ANSWERS (33) 


31 (143+ 2%) e*. 
3 1 (1-«z)? 


ene ees ek —e#) if — - Life =i. 
32 race Oa log(l—x) if -l<aw<1; 4if#=1 
33 (i) 4(cha+cosz); (ii) $(sha—sin2). 34 1-609. 
Exercise 13(a), p. 493 

1 56+112. 2 -14+%. 3 7437. 
4 7432. 5 —94+1%. 6 41402. 
7 H+4y. 8 284 37. 9 21, —4, —84. 
10 ~—10. 11 cos(9+¢)+ésin (9+). 
12 cos(0—¢)+%sin(0—¢). 

_ #+y—-1 _ 2y 
MX ay? 7 Gay 

1 L—CR?\? 

py (eemenyemeanniee | he 

15 0, t (co p=oR) 16 2+2 


17 (x® — 3xy?) +4 3e%y —y5); (a — Bay?) —7(3z%y —y%). 
26 {ad—bc, bd}, {ad, bc}. 


Exercise 13(b), p. 498 


1 2(cos4a+isin 47). 2 2(cos(— 4m) +isin (—4n)). 
3 ./2 (cos $7 +7 sin 27). 4 2 (cos ( —471) +isin(—47)). 
5 2(cos 47 +78in 47). 6 cos 47+7sin $7. 


7 cos $7 +7sin $7. 
8 2cos4$0(cos 40 +7sin $0) or —2 cos $0 {cos (40 +7) +isin ($0+7)}. 
9 2cos }$(a—f) {cos 4(a+ f) +7sin $(a + £)} or 
— 2cos $(a— f) {cos (a+ 8+ 27) +isin $(a+8 + 27)}. 
10 (2?+y?)*". 13 (u—1)?+v? = 9. 
16 (w+y) (w+ wy) (x+y); (2+ wy) (2+ wy). 


Exercise 13(c), p. 506 
2 2zg+2, = Bey. 3 (lz, +kz,)/(U+k). 
4 The region between the circles of centre (— 1, 2) and ra-lii 2, 3. 
5 (i) 5,3; (ii) 9,0. 10 Apply no. 9 after the product construction. 


13 The point corresponding to the least value of |z| is the foot of the per- 
pendicular from O to the line. 


15 ./3. 17 2(cos47+isin 27), z(cos $7+7sin $7). 
18 r{cos(a+2km) +isin (a+2km)}, k = 0,1, 2, 3, 4. 
20 Straight line through P, and perpendicular to P, P;. 


(34) ANSWERS 


Exercise 13(d), p. 514 
2 147,1+,/3. 3 —2,2+,/3. 4 a, o, w*, w?, 4. 
5 +/2+.,/3, w, w% 6 The root z = —b/a is real, so 8 = 0. 


7 (ii) The division process introduces coefficients of the same type as in 
divisor and dividend. 


9 pr—4s. 11 —3. 12 +4, 5. 
13 —4, 2, w, w. 14 —4, —1, 2, 5. 
15 y®+3(a—k) y? + 3(k? —2ak +b) y—k3 + 3ak?—3bk+c¢; a. 
16 k=1or —3; w=—2, —4,1+,/15. 
17 k= 2; y*+ 2y8— 9y?-—16y—6 = 0. 
18 (i) y®—2qy?+ (qg?+ pr) y+ (r?—paqr) = 0; 
(ii) ry® — (q+ 3r) y2+(p+2q+ 3r) y—(pt+qt1) = 0. 
20 g(yt+1)?+p%y+2) = 9. 


Exercise 13(e), p. 520 


1 2. 2 3, —2. 3 None. 

4 (-—2, -—1), (0,1). 5 (-1,9), (1,2). 6 (1,2). 

7 Roots in (a1, @_), (Ag,44), (455 He)- 11 (1,2), (—6, —5). 
12 (2,3). 14 One root. 15 8<k<11. 
16 —47<k< 98. ° 

Exercise 13(f), p. 524 

1 2-0946. 2 0-2261. 3 —2-0945. 4 4-25. 

5 1-52. 6 0-3399, 2-2618, —2-6018. 

7 1:3569, 1-6920, —3-0489. 8 0-567. 9 0-057, 1-468. 
10 1-3503. 11 4-4934. 12 1-87. 


14 K+1/2K?—1/4K*. 
15 Newton’s method fails; but put « = 2n7+h and expand. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 13(g), p 525 

2 st+ic. 4 r?+p?—2rp cos (6—«a). 

7 (ii) $(11—72), —$(3+ 5). 

8 (i) Point dividing P,P, in the ratio k:1—k; 

(ii) (V8 —1) (1-4), 23-1) — (V3 — 2) 4. 
10 (i) Straight line y = 1; (ii) circle 27+ y? = 4k?; (iii) arc of a circle through 

P,, P, and containing angle 47; (iv) branch of a hyperbola which encloses the 
focus P, (P, is the other focus). 


11 (ii) v?—y? = 2. 


14 


ANSWERS (35) 
wi+y?—(a/u)x = 0, 22+y%+(a/v)y = 0 (if u + 0, v + 0). 
If P describes |z| = 1 counterclockwise, Q moves from — coto + oalong Oy. 


y = 0 or (c—a) (x2 +y?) + 2(d—b) 2+ (ad—be) = 0. 


n n n 
(i) 3D) agp0°?; (ii) 3 >) 23 p29? -?, 3D) A gpg? . 
p=1 


p=1 p=1 
b?c—abd+d? = 0; or b= 0=d and a? > 4c. 
x' — 324 — 623 + 1402 -—7a+1 = 0. 24 s>p*. 
b= 1—43+4+4-...—I)n. 26. —8, —2, 4, 2. 
1, $(34./5), $(1+7,/3). 28 —1, 4(1+47¢./3), 4(—1+47,/15). 
(n+4)m7+4(—1)"-1/(2n+1)7. 


Exercise 14(a), p. 532 


(2.cos $0)5 cis 70. 5 32,—27. 
; : ‘ . {8r+l1 
2 cis 4m, /2cisi4n, ./2 cisi8z. 7 ca ( — nr), 7 =0,1.23. 


cis (40+4k7), k = 0,1,...,5; cis(40+km), k = 0,1. 
cos 30 +7 sin 36 = cos? @ + 37 cos? 0 sin 0 — 3.cos@ sin? 6 —i sin? 6; 

tan 30 = (3tan 0 —tan® @)/(1—3tan?@). 
(i) cosO0—isinO; (ii) 2cosO; (iii) 2ZisinO; (iv) 2cosnO; (v) 2sinnO. 


2k 
ca ( fea), k= Oly. n—1. 12 ~seot(—* 
n an 


n), k=0,1,...,.n—1. 
1 kr 

= (1+éc0t%), k=1,2,...,.n—1. 

2 n 


kr 
iten—, where k= 0,1,....n—1 if is odd, and the value k = 4n is 


excluded if n is even. 


15 


18 


20 


Na bk W = 


. {2kr 
cis > te ,*k=0,1,....n—-1. 


224+2+2 = 0. The + sign is correct since 
sin 37 +sin $7 = sin$a7—sinj7 >0 and sin$7> 0. 


(i) |z]| = constant; (ii) argz is a rational multiple of 7. 


Exercise 14(b), p. 538 
4(cos 40 + 4cos 20 + 3). 2 4(cos 40 — 4cos 20 + 3). 
(sin 50 — 5sin 30 + 10sin 8). 
$3a(sin 90 —sin 70 —4sin 50 + 4sin 30+ 6sin 0). 
— zin(sin 80 + 2 sin 60 — 2sin 40+ 6sin 26). 
3z(4.cos 70 — Zcos 50 + 7 cos 30 — 35 cos 8) +c. 


(36) ANSWERS 
1 
7 — 5 (Ho sin 100 — 4 sin 80 — } sin 60 + 2sin 46 +sin 20 — 60) +c. 


8 abe(7+ $5 V3). 
9 (i) 32c°—48c4+18c?—1; (ii) 1—18s?+ 48st — 328°. 
10 7s ~— 56s3 + 11235 — 648”. 11 1—248?+ 80s4— 648°. 
12 06=2nnr+4n. 13 0=nz7 or (~1)"ia+nz7. 
16 (i) (a) (—1)#* 8", (—1)#*-1ncs*-1; (Bb) (— 1) "DY nes", (— 1) HD 9, 
(i) (a) (— Bt mena, (—1)Rmem, (6) (— 1) Keen, (— 1) RD ge, 
17 See answer to Ex. 14(a), no. 9; tan+4g7, tan -5,7. 
18 (i) Xt, = Xt, t,¢,; 
(ii) (c—a)/(1—b+d); XO, is zero or an integral multiple of 7. 


20 (v) (a) anton —n,2n-ton-2 4, ES) gn—5en—-4 
_ 2-4) (0-5) on anes 
3! : 
2 2( 2 2 242 2 2 2 
ere eas n2(n? — 2?) __ n?(n* — 2?) (n? — 4") 
(6) (=1) ( ag ey... 


_m(n?— 1?) ae 1?) (n? — 3?) sb: 


— ])Kn- 
(—1)k- {ne ME 5 


Exercise 14(c), p. 544 
1 (x?— 2x cos 4m + 1) (x? — 2% cos $7 + 1) (a? — 2a cos 7 + 1). 


2 (2?—2,/22 cos jgm + 2) (w+ 2 ./2% cos pgm + 2) (a? — 2 ./2% cos Py + 2) 


x (v7? + 2,/2x cos 37 + 2). 
3 (w*— 2x cos 27 + 1) (x? — 2x cos $7 + 1) (x? — 2a cos $7 + 1). 
4z=1,a=2f+4+7/n. 5 #=—-1l,a=2f. 
n—-1 9 
6 «=-l,a= 2fh+a/n. 7 ~tannf= cot (24 U7), 
r=0 


8 Derive wo B the result of 14.33, ex. (iv). 


n—-1(] 
10 > {* cosec ne sin (+=) [fos 2a cos («+= ne i P 
r=0 (0 n n 


n—1 
13 (i) 1 = 2"-* TT] Pra eae 
r=0 
... cotd—neot nO n 1 
a sin 0 ~ 4, cos 6 — cos (r7/n)" 


16 Equate coefficients of 2?"-. 


ANSWERS (37) 


Exercise 14(d), p. 547 


1 82°—62—/3 = 0. 2 16a*—20z27+5 = 0. 
3 4094 2e—-1=0; 4/541). 5 (i) yS—Ty*+ 14y?-1 = 0. 
9 Zz 


Exercise 14(e), p. 550 
1 —sinnf sec 48 cos{a+(n—4)f}. 3 2"%cos"O sin nd. 
4 cosné. 5 {2nx"2—1)+(x+1)(1—2")}/(x—1)?. 


é b\" . b\ n+ b b? 
6 cina-(2 cin(n )A+(” sinna} |(1-27c084 +5 , 
C c c c 


7 cosec 6 cos (a—8). 


Exercise 14(f), p. 556 


1-1. 2 $e(1+72./3). 3 reis0. \ 4 2cosl. 
ees 
5 2¢°089 cos (sin 0). 6 2ie%*sin bx. 7 > ea. all x. 
r=1 : 
8 e008 9 gin (asin 8), all x, 0. 9 ¢—00s'8 cos (a —sin f cos f), all a, £. 
10 e*sin («tan f), all x. 11 cos(sin 6) sh (cos 6), all 0. 
12 4e— $e 0320 cog (sin 20). 13 Line v = 0; line v = u. 


14 (i) w+v27 =e; (ii) wsiny = vcosy; circle and a diameter. 


Exercise 14(g), p. 560 
4 chaz cosy+ishz siny. 
5 2(cosa chy+7sin x sh y)/(cos 227+ ch 2y). 
6 (sh 2x+7s8in 2y)/(ch 2x + cos 2y). 
8 (i)aw+tnm; (ii)z+QHornm+yi. 9 (n+4)7+ log 2. 
10 (2n7 +47) +7, both + or both — signs being taken. 
12 (i) Hyperbola, (ii) ellipse, in the (w, v)-plane. 


11 
(9g es. alle: 14 sh(cos6) sin(sin 6), all 0. 


15 3{sh (cos @) cos (sin 0) + sin (cos @) ch(sin 6)}, all 6. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 14(h), p. 561 
4 (i) cistkn, k= 1,2,...,5; (ii) +1, cis 4, cis(—47). 


2 
5 —icot en r=0.1,...,2n—1. 


. a—] 1 b?-1 1 1 pe fo Sol at—] 1 1 
8 (i) ps iy ag Si 


Take ¢t = tan}¢. 


23 
25 


“eS 


ANSWERS 
8c® — 9c? +1 = 0; 0 = 0, 4a, Ba, 27. 
—$, —#(1+icotirm),r=+1, +2, +3. Put z= —sin?d. 
z—acisirm, r= 0,1,..., 5. 
1 
eT 
(ery? 


v= ((@—1)sina—yeoosa}|. 


u= ((@—1)oosa-+ ysinat| 
1 


cos u = cos 49 —sin $0, chv = cos 40 + sin 30. 


Denoting the vertices +a, +a+ia, —a+ia, —a by A, B, C, D respec- 
tively, then as z moves from O to A, w moves along the u-axis from O to (a?, 0); 
as z moves from A to B, w moves along the parabolic arc v? = 4a?(a?— wu) from 
(a2, 0) to (0. 2a2); from B to C, w moves along the parabolic arc v? = 4a?(a?+ wv) 
from (0, 2a?) through (—a?,0) to (0, —2a?); from C to D, w moves along arc 
4a*(a? —u) from (0, — 2a?) to (a2, 0); from D to O, w moves along the w-axis 


from (a?, 0) to O. 


27 


de —1 + 4€°8 2% cog (sin 2a), alla. 28 ch(xcos@) sin(xsin 6), all x, 0. 


ee) Nyn 
29 > =~ o08nd, where r = +,/(a? +b?) and cos@:sin0:1 = a:b:r. 
n=0 : 


30 


31 
plex 


33 


7 mv fing 8 
(ii) (a) ot ep ait ... = 4e%+ 2e-4* cos (42 4/3 +27), 
vt gt 
(b) eta ee tet + 2¢-t cos ($a ./3 —27), for all real x. 
z = e tkt(C et#t 4+ Det), where “2? = n?+k? and C, D are arbitrary com- 
constants, 


x’ = xcos0+ysin 0, y’ = —axsinb+ycos0. 


Exercise 15(a), p. 575 


x+y = 2ccosec w. 7 x+y =csec? fu. 


8 x*?+ 2xycosw+y? = 4c? cosec?w. 9 Straight line. 


11 


Oo A » = 


h/etk/y = 2. 12 Circle with centre O. 


Exercise 15(b), p. 578 


x—2y = 0. 2 38x—5y+9 =0. 3 10x—9y = 5. 
7(x—y) = 6, T(y~ x) = 16, ll~+ dy = 0. 5 (ii) (-—1, 1). 
2a—y—1=0. 7 Yes. 8 No. 

Yes. 10 Yes. 11 -—%. 


atb+c=0. 14 Xsine = 0. 


een eee | 
x—1)?+y? 


ANSWERS (39) 


Exercise 15(c), p. 585 
1 2. 4 bx? —2hay+ay* = 0. 
5 (i) tan-1(2,/21); (ii) 1la®—26ay—11y? = 0. 
7 pg(xi+y*) = (p? +4") xy. 
8 (i) 47, (—1,4); (ii) tan, (— Hy, — ah) (iil) 477, (—2, 3); 
(iv) tan-1(2./6), (1, — 2). 
9 (i) 3a%—Tay+2y*=0; (ii) 2a*+ay—15y?= 0; (iii) zy = 0; 
(iv) 207+ 4ay—y? = 0. 
ROS Se Fone oly es 12 %Ag—-g/)e@+Af—f’)y+(e—c’) = 0. 


Exercise 15(d), p. 592 
1 2?+y?— 2px —2qy = 0. 
4 (i) (ay +2) e+ (Yt Ya) y = M1 Xt YiYs—2*, wa, + yy, = a’. 
5 (a*l/n, a*m/n). 6 = a%(1+4+m*). 
7 (i) at+yi = 20%; (ii) a7 +y? = 2a%. 


8 (i) Transverse common tangents divide the line of centres internally in 
the ratio of the radii. 


(ii) 5a + 12y = 29, lla +4,/3y = 61. 
9 {(ry +19) &— (417244971)? = {(@y— Gq)? — (7, +1'9)"} y*. 


13 a8 +y?-37—5y+1=0. 14 a+y?+2n—8y+5 = 0. 
16 Straight line. 17 s—s’ = 0is a diameter of o. 
20 x8+y?+x—4y—2=0. 21 tytet+y—2=0. 


Exercise 15(e), p. 600 


1 —2,0. 2 x?—ay— 6y? = 1. 3 xy = — fa’. 
4 New equation is x = p. 5 $tan-}4. 
6 a%+3y? = 1. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 15(f), p. 601 


2 t,t,t,f, = 1. 7 3(a+56)? = 4(h?—ab). 
8 (gh—af)x = (hf—bg)y, 2gx+2fyt+e = 0. 11 (a,3a), $a. 
12 #?+y?-— 52+ 5y = 0. 13 (a+rcos0, asin 8). 


15 (i) (w@—#)(e—a,) = 0; (ii) (y— 41) (¥— Ys) = O- 
17 3a%—8xy—3y? = 0; x? +y?—2a—4y = 0. 


(40) ANSWERS 
19 (1+ 2gl+ cl?) x? + 2(fl+ gmt elm) xy + (1+ 2fm+em*) y? = 0; 
( b(b—a) — 2mh m(a— b) — 2th 
2(am? — 2hlm + b1*)’ 2(am? — 2hlm + bl?) 
20 (1—h) (a? +y?) = Mx+y); (a+k)(2*+y?) +k(e—y) = 0. 
21 b(a? + y?) = 3axy(x%—y). 


): mz +ly = 0. 


Exercise 16(a), p. 605 
1 2/(t,+4,). 2 a(é+1/2)2. 10 Focus A, directrix 1. 


Exercise 16(d), p. 610 


5S y=2+4a, 4+2y+ 4a = 0. 10 The directrix. 
11 Each is equivalent to t,t, =—1. 12 y? = 4a(x+a). 
13.221. 17 (i) Equally inclined to the axis. 


19 xat + ybt + (a2b?)* = 0. 
20 fy = 2%(a4+4); 2y = 4v4+1, by = 9x44. 
25 The directrix. 
Exercise 16(c), p. 614 
3 y? = a(x— 3a). 4 s¢=-t—2/t. 6 (—2a,0). 
7 £2£-y = 3a, 3u—y = 33a, 4a+-y = 72a. 
13 «+4a = 0, y* = 16a(x— 6a), y® = 2a(x— 4a). 


Exercise 16(d), p. 616 
1 y = 32. 2 -2 


Miscellaneous Exercise 16(e), p. 616 


1 Mid-point of OC, where O is the point of contact and C is the centre; line 
perpendicular to OC at distance 40C from O on the side remote from C. 


72 ob 
2 2+y?—(pt+g)x— Ely +pq = 0. 
b 4ac—b*\ 1 : 
ae em ee Sh Dae Es 1. 
: ( 2a’ 4a ) |a|° 4 


10 x = 2a if the normals meet on the curve at a point distinct from P and Q; 
the locus stated if the normal at one passes through the other. 


12 y? = a(a—3a). 20 (2a—b)y? = 4a%x. 22 Yyy— 2a(% +2) = 0. 


23 {yi(y—Y1) — 2a(x—x,)}* = (y—y,)? (y2—4a2,), which can be reduced to 
the form in 16.26, ex. (v). 


24 (i) k= 1, 25 x+2y—8 = 0; (4, 2). 


ANSWERS (41) 


Exercise 17(a), p. 629 


1 26?/a. 2 PN”: B‘’N’.N’B = OA?:0B?. 

5 Ellipse with semi-axes a, b. 8 4a, 4b. 
10 (i) ay = batana; (ii) x2/a*+y?/b2 =cos?a. 15 (i) —3¢. 
17 (x/a)cos¢+(y/b) sing = 1. 20 mab. 


Exercise 17(b), p. 634 


2 0-g=+H7. 
4 Tangents at corresponding points meet on the major axis. 
11 ON’.OT’ = Bb. 19 (a(a*—b?)/(a? +b), 0). 


22 4u+2y=1; e+y—3=0, x—5y+9 =0. 
24 Tangents at the extremities of a focal chord meet on the corresponding 
directrix. 


? 2 2 2 vx. 2 
27 (244-1) (5+5-1) = (3+%-1) 5 tty? = at+b%. 


Exercise 17(c), p. 637 
1 6?.0G’ = —a®e?. PN. 
aa? y* 1 
(Qa? ba? B24" ARG? 
7 ax? +b?y? = atb4/(a? —b?)?. NN’ is the normal at the point 
(Ab cos (7 — ¢), Aasin (7 — $)), where A= ab/(a*—b?). 


Exercise 17(d), p. 641 
1 5¢4+3y =0. 2 —i. 4 J{4(a? + 5%}. 
10 (ii) a%l?4-b%m? = 2n2; (ii) 22/a?+y2/b? = }. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 17(e), p. 642 
1 x?/a?+y?/b? = 1. 
8 A hyperbola having focus S and the given circle for auxiliary circle; 
pp passes through the point on the circle diametrically opposite to S. 

9 4y=42+5,/17. 12 (i) @+y? = a?+6?; (ii) ky? = b%(k—2z). 

13 If T is (f,9), 
(9? — 6?) a? — 2fgaxy +(f?—a*)y? =0, {gx—y(f—ae)} {gx —y(f+ace)} = 0. 

14 x?/a? + y?/b? = ke’. 


52 GPMII 


(42) ANSWERS 
20 bh? — a2) x? + 2a%*hkay + ak? — 6%) y? = 0. 


Ph y? ] ] ee xe y? 
(i) att be = a B® (iJ) oat Be = 2. (ta, +5). 


23 (—2,1); 2, /3; 4; (-1,1), (-3,1); 2 = 2,7 = —6. 
24 (1,4); 3, 2./2; 4; (2,4), (0,3); c= 10,%=—8. 
25 (0,1); 2, /3; 4; (4,4), (-4.9); e-y—-3 = 0, e-y+5 = 0. 


Exercise 18(a), p. 651 


2 A branch of a hyperbola with foci A, B: if AB > nv, the branch enclosing 
B; if AB < nv, the branch enclosing A. If AB = nv, the perpendicular bisector 
of AB. 

3 That branch of a hyperbola with foci A, B which contains the centre of 


the smaller circle. 

4 (i) Referring to fig. 182: —co <t<—1, A’Q’; -1<i<0,PA;0<i<l, 
AQ; 1<t<-+0, P’A’. (ii) (a) (1—&) (1—@) > 0; (6) ha = I. 

13 (1+,t,)av/a+(l—t,t) y/b = +t. 

14 (14+ #@)a/a+(1—-#) y/b = 2é. 

15 (1—#) axz—(1+#?) by = (a? +b?) (1 —é*)/2¢. 


Exercise 18(b), p. 656 


12 3x?—-Txy+ 2y?+ 5a—5y+3 = 0. 
13 2a+y—3 = 0, e—38y+2=0; 2x?—-5ay—3y?+a+1lly—4=0. 


Exercise 18(c), p. 659 


4 Write the equation as xy+yx = 2c?. 
31 (—d/c,a/c). 33 «=4p, y = dg. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 18(d), p. 661 


3 x?/a?—y?/b? = 1 (a > Db). 
5 Branch of a hyperbola which contains the centre of the smaller circle, if 
both contacts are external or both internal. Ellipse if one contact is external 


and the other internal. 
6 Foci A, B in either case. 10 (u+w)x/a+(u—w)y/b+v = 0. 

12 (%, —Yy,). 14 See 18.53, example. 

18 (i) (a) Repeatedliney = 0; (b)repeatedlinex = 0; (ii) (+ /(a*—8*), 0). 

20 (i) pa®?=qb?; (ii) r= 0. 

21 (i) (a?sin? 6 —b?2cos? 0) r? + 2(a®y, sin 0 — b*a, cos @)r 

+ (a®y? — 67:3 + ab?k) = 0; 
(iii) OK, OK’ are the semi-diameters drawn in the given directions to the 

hyperbola or to its conjugate. 


ANSWERS (43) 
22 The case k = 0 in no. 21 (ii): the same argument applies. 
23 (0,0); 2, 3; 4./13; (0, +./13); y= +4/J/13; y = +42. 
24 (—1, —2); $, 2; 8; (8, —2), (-% —2); r= —do, © = —45; 
4¢—-3y = 2, 4a+3y+10 = 0. 
25 (0,1); 1,42; 48; (4481); @= tas y = 1ttpe. 


Exercise 19(a), p. 672 


2 yi—4ax, Y1Ya— 2a(x, + 24). 


3 ayi—0C7, He, Y.+%2y,) —C*. 
4 (le, + my, +n) (Va, +m’y, +1’), 
$(lay + my, +7) (tg + m’yg +N’) + (la, + my, +n) (Ua, +m'y, +N’). 

5 s = 0 passes through the mid-point of P, P,. 

8 pb—Qrh+qa=0. 9 (ax®+2hay + by?) (a+b) = 2(ab—h?) (x? +y?). 
11 (ax, -+hy, +9) (w@—2,) + (ha, + by, +f) (y—y) = 9. : 
13 (i) aw? + 2hay + by? +ga+fyt+eo=0; (ii) ax®+2hay+by?+c = 0; 

(ili) gu-+fy+e = 0. 

14 (x/a) sin d + (y/b) cos ¢ = 0; at the point at the end of the question. 
15 Hither h + 0, ork = 0 and/ = 0. 


Exercise 19(b), p. 681 


1 327+ 3ay + 2y?-—92—2y = 0. 
2 165a?—2942y + 120y? — 2732 + 69ly+ 1572 = 0. 
3 (a—b)h’ = (a’—b’)h. 
4 l1xz*—252y+ lly? = 0, (x+y)? = 47, (x—y)? = 3. 
a*—b?\2 b2\ 2 
2 8 x2+y?+ 2ae8x = a3(1 —e? —e?). 9 (= re +y¥ = (=) : 
2_ f2 2 h2 
11 “cos $—Zsin $ = cos 2p; (- cos? d, _@ . sint ); 
(a? sin? ¢ +b? cos? g)§ 
e ab ‘ 


12 £(x? + y?) —c(3¢4 + 1) w — ct2(t* + 3) y + 3c*%t(t4 +1) = 0; 
i 
(3. (+8), te (#+3)); $e (#45) ; 
15 (i) af = kyd. 


17 ky:kg:kg = (¢g—tg) (1 +22) : (ts —t,) (1 +22) : (¢; —¢,) (1 +2). The circumcircle 
of a triangle circumscribed to a parabola passes through the focus. 


= 


52-2 


(44) ANSWERS 


Miscellaneous Exercise 19(c), p. 682 

8 (am? + b?) (x? — y?) = (1—m?) a2. 

10 252?-—(k+1)y?—(k+26) y+ (6k+169) = 0; y = 27 +488. 
12 8458, —8115, = 0. 

Exercise 20(a), p. 688 
2 1rg7r38in (O,—9 5) +737, sin (0, — 91) +7172 9in (8, —O,) = 0. 
5 (i) (a) r?—2prcos (06 —-a) +p? cos?a = 0; (b) r= + 2asin#§; 
(ii) tangents at O are Oy, Ox. 

6 (4/(a?+5%), tan-1(b/a)). 

10 rcos(0—6,—6,+a) = 2acos(6,—«a) cos (6,—4a); 
r cos (9 — 20, +a) = 2acos? (0, —a). 

11 Circle through O. 12 6%c?+2ac = 1. 


Exercise 20(b), p: 696 
1 a=1/(e?—-1), b =1/J(e?—1). 2 Parabola 2a/r = 1—cos@. 
3 Conic with 1 = k/a, e = (b?+c?)4/a. 5 (2—e)/21. 


8 l/r = ecos(O—y) +sec 4(a — f) cos {9 —4(a + £)}, which is therefore obtain- 
able by writing a—y, S—y, 6—y for «, £, @ in the standard equation. 


9 (Ll, 47). 
15 Concavities of the arcs DL’ may be the same (— ) or opposite (+) in sense. 
18 (ii) 2lsec ¢, sec ¢. 
21 The directrix l/r = cos 6 of the parabola I/r = 1+cos0. 
25 (1/p) cos (0 — a) + (d0/dr),, sin (@—a) = 1/r. 


Miscellaneous Exercise 20(c), p. 698 
3 (asin a—bdsin f£) sin 6 = (bcos f —acos«@) cos 6; 
(ab/r) sin (« — f) = asin (a — 6) —bsin (f—98). 
r* — {acos(0—«) +bcos(0—/)}r+abcos(a—f) = 0. 
6 (2-—e?)/l. 8 (ii) r = asec? $a cos (0+ 4a). 


9 Ife<1,a= +cos"1(—e); ife > 1, thereisno sucha; r = lcosec? 6. 


a 


12 (1—e?)7r?+ 2elr cos @ = I?; the auxiliary circle if e + 1, the directrix ife = 1. 
14 ey?+lx = 0. , 
Exercise 21(a), p. 704 


1 (+,+,+), (—,+,+), (-—,—,+), (Fs Fs (+3 +9 —): (-—,+,-—), 
(-; —~> = 5 (+, —~>s =); 

2 (i) Plane yOz; (ii) zOx; (iii) eOy; (iv) w-axis; (Vv) y-axis; (vi) z-axis. 

3 PB= J(22+27), PC = f(z? +y?). 4 15,/2. 


ANSWERS (45) 
7 2,/46, 2,/38. 8 3:4, 5:7, —2:1. 


13 x =pcos¢, y = psing; p = v(z?+y"), cosd:singd:1=a:y:p. 
14 (i) On a cylinder with axis Oz, radius k; (ii) on a half-plane through Oz; 
(111) on a line parallel to Oz. 
15 x=rsin0 cos¢, y = rsin6O sing, z = rcos9; 
r= /(2?+y?+2"), cosd:sing:1 = x:y:,/(z?+y?), 
cos 8: sin @:1 = 2:,/(2?+y?) ir. 


16 (i) On a sphere with centre O, radius k; (ii) on a cone with vertex O and 
semi-vertical angle a; (iii) on a half-plane through Oz; (iv) generator of cone; 
(v) great semi-circle of sphere; (vi) small circle of sphere. 


Exercise 21(b), p. 708 
5 l:l:1,1:-1:1, l:1:-1, —1:l:l. 6 cos-}2. 
7 cos—1{(b? + c?—a?)/(a? + 6? + c?)}, ete. 


109 -7 
8 A=cos122, B= cos" 3 7a’ C= corte 


2 2, 2 
10 (55 sets i). 15 Each is equal to OP*, 


OP?’ OP?’ OP? 


Exercise 21(c), p. 713 
x—4y+ 5z = 0. 2 6x+ 2y—10z = 31. 3 34+3y—z = 6. 
5a + 2y —3z = 17. § 62+ 3y—2z = 18, 2x — 3y — 62 = 6. 
(i) cos—2(1/,/14); (ii) sin-1(1/,/6). 
cos [¢//{(p—q)? + (p—r)? +03], ep|(p—4), ep|(p—). 
cos—! {(a—? + b-? — e—*) /(a-2 + b=? + c—*)}. 
(@1—2%q) B+ (Yr — Yo) ¥ + (41 — 2) 2 = H(e3—ah + yt —Y} +274 — 23). 
13 —(Awv,+ By, +Cz,+ D)/(Axz, + By, + Cz,+D). 


oon A hm 


Exercise 21(d), p. 721 
1 (11, 22,19); 5/38. 
2 (0,b—amlil, c—an/l), (a—bl/m, 0, c—bn/m), (a—cl/n, b—cm/n, 0). 


w-l y-2 2-38 
: SS Se > »—2). 
4 21 5 0 i = (1,3 ) 
x—-l y—-3_ 24+3 
6 «—-4=—9y—9 = — 32421. 7 qr sae cag 
8 5x—22y—19z2+27 = 0. 9 (4,2, -—1), x—-y—z=3. 
12 3e+y—42=0. 13 12. 


14 60°. 15 w=wWwr=-24,%=-y=k. 


16 


17 
19 


oS a ol 


wo on nA NA 


ANSWERS 


3 
ail = wDES = = (both upper signs, or both lower). 
2 18 22+ 60y—162z+ 27 = 0, 54z—18y—62+1=0. 


ne = 5PM + mt +n?) 20 6x volume of OP, P,Ps3. 
Exercise 21(e), p. 726 
12¢—lly+4=1. 2 387+ 4y—22 = 7. 


9x —3y—z+14=0. 4 2:-1:1. 


1 ee | —1 
30—8y + T2+4 = 0 = 80+ 2y +z, —— = Ames ee 


Th 15 
7:-—11:10. 
3a + 2(3 + ./3) y—3(4+./3)z = 0 (both upper or both lower signs). 
2ea-—y—24+3=0=x+y+2—-—6; 1:0:—1 or 1:—1:0. 
x—y+z+1=0, 4r—6y—z-—3 = 0, Tx— 9y+ 22 = 0. 


Exercise 21(f), p. 732 
+6 _yt4 2+6 


10:3:—4. = 4, 2, _ ‘ 
2 = = (4 2 6), (-1, -1, 0) 
(3, 0,0), (24, 0, 0). 5 2./3. 6 5. 
xw-l y-2 2-3 ew—-2 y—84 2-22 
13; —— = — = —-. —_ = = 3 ./ 82, 
3 4 12 : 3 3 5 3H 


See 21.52, ex. (iv). 


Miscellaneous Exercise 21(g), p. 733 


ae a Jigee (5. as 156—- =); aed V709 
13° 13 13 13° 325 

6 =fs5 (§ —3> —$) 7 60°; aty—z2=0. 

8 (LAV) at(mtim’)yt(ntn’)z = 0 = X(mn’—m’n) x (all+ or all—). 

9 (0,0, 0), (1, 1, —1). 10 x«—4y+6z = 106; ,/293. 

11 7x—8y+3z = 0; 132 = 122, 20y+ 232 = 0. 


12 


15 


d b 
(2-249) (a—ay+(y-"$*] 6-0) +(e-F2) 0-1 =0. 


-1i2L -12 
Ccos™ 4, COS “3. 


Exercise 22(a), p. 740 
7 (a? + y? +22) + 16x— 3ly —8z+ 34 = 0, (— 4, #, F). 
A sphere if A + 1; the plane bisecting AB at right-angles if A = 1. 


16 
18 


ANSWERS (47) 
2(a? + y? + 2?) — Tx — By — 92413 = 0. 
vi+y?+227+4+ 2w—Qy+2z2-6=0. 5 3(2?+y?+27)— 2x—2y—2z2-1=0. 
6(a? + y? + 2?) — 18% — 36y— 122 = 0; 7. 
3(a? + y2 +22) —12e—6y—4z = 0. 9 (u—5)?+(yt 4)? +(z+4)? = 41. 


(2,4, 4), (3, 4, $4). 11 (—4, —5, 3), $14. 

(4,4, %), 35 (2,2, 2), 2. 

81(a? + y? +22) — 126(a+y+z)+98 = 0. 15 2x+2y+z2=3. 
x+2y—2z4+15 = 0, 4y+3z-—11=0. 17 (ir?/p, mr?/p, nr?/p). 


(lut+tmv+nw—p)? = (2+ m?2+n?) (uv2+0?+w?—-d). 
(a — 5)? + (y+2)?+ (2-3)? = 49; 2an+3y+62=71. 21 (5, Hs, —¥%). 


(ii) Tangents from a point on the common circle have equal lengths zero. 


Exercise 22(b), p. 745 
(0, 0, 0). 2 Plane touches circle. 


4. 4 x?+y?+2*%—8r—6by = 0. 
3e+y— 32 = 3, x?+y?+22-a2-—3y+2= 0; (4%, 24, —).- 
(2, 2, 3). 

vi+y?+27+ 62-16 = 0, 5(a? + y? +2?) — 14y— 28y— 1224+ 32 = 0. 
x?+y?+22—22—8 = 0, 22+ y?+27+4 2024 20y+ 182+ 72 = 0. 

x? + y? +224 Qa — 8z = 0. 

x+y? +294 2ay—a* = 0, v2+y? +224 4ax—2az+a? = 0. 

B(x? + y? + 27) + 192 —13y+4+ 102+ 27 = 0; 3/,/10. 

a+ y?+22— e+ Wy + 62—5 = 0. 15 (43, 4; 18)- 
e+y+227+at+ 9y—4z2=0. 


Cylinder with generators parallel to (i) Oz, (ii) Oy; surface of revolution 


with axis (ii) Oy, (iv) Oz. 


19 


1 


10a? + l2vy + 5y? = 16. 


. Exercise 22(c), p. 755 


cos b = cose cosa+sinc sina cos B, cosc = cosa cosb+sina sin b cosC. 


2 427, 477. 5 19° 28’; 1,440,000 sq. miles. 


(48) ANSWERS 


Miscellaneous Exercise 22(d), p. 756 

2 w+y?+2?—2cz = 0. 

3 (2442, —14+2,/2, $./2), 4(7./2—6). 

4 >= s = _ cos! 48, 5 (—al/n, —am/n). 9 |J/p—/vgl- 
10 (Zul)? = dXI?; (Al, Am, An) where A = —d/(Zul). 
12 (w+ 4)?+ (yt 4)?+(z2+ 3)? = 25. 
13 w?+y?+2?—-2e—4y—4z2—-7 = 0, 

5(a? + y? + 2?) + 22x + 44y + 442 — 323 = 0; (3, 6, 6). 
, ( 2a2u 2a? ee 
w+yta® w+eta?? w+ev%+a? ]- 
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ellipse, 633, 634 
hyperbola, 649 
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s = 0, 667 
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Convergence, 436, 551 
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speed of, 446 
Coordinate planes, 700 
Coordinates 
cylindrical polar (p, ¢, z), 701 
plane cartesian and polar, 565, + 
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spherical polar (r, 0, ¢), 702 
Coplanar lines, condition for, 717 
Coprime, 384 
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Cosine rule, 751 
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Cramer’s rule, 404 
Cube roots of unity, 497 
Curvature, circle of, 611, 679 
Curve, skew, space or twisted, 745 
Cyclic 
expression, 373 
interchange, 373 
order, 373 
Cylinder, 745 
Cylindrical coordinates (p, ¢, z), 702 


D, 437 
deg, 383 
Derived polynomial, 509 
Determinant 
cofactor in, 402 
derivative of, 413 
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Determinant (cont.) 
elements of, 394 
expansion of, 394, 395 
factorisation of, 411 
fourth-order, 414 
leading diagonal of, 395 
leading term in, 395 
minor in, 402 
muéstiplication of, 417 
notation c, r, 397 
row and column operations, 393 
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second-order, 393 
symmetric, 403 
third-order, 394 
transpose of, 393 
‘triangular’, 399 
Determinants and linear equations, 404 
Diameters, 615, 639, 649, 669 
conjugate, 640, 649, 655. 670 
equi-conjugate, 641 
extremities of, 640, 656 
ordinates to, 615 
Difference method, 423 
Dihedral angle, 713, 748 
Direction 
cosines, 706 
ratios, 707 
Director circle, 633, 649, 697 
Directrices, polar equations of, 691 
Directrix, 594 
Discriminant of s, 583 
Distance formula 
cartesian, 566, 702 
polar, 684 
Distance of a point from a 
line, 575 
plane, 718 
Distance quadratic, 617, 638, 670 
Divergence, 437 
proper, 437 
Division 
external, 567, 703 
internal, 566, 703 
long, 363 
successive, 384 
Dominated, 518 
Double contact, 611, 675 


e, irrationality of, 470, 

Eccentric angle, 627 

Eccentricity, 594 

Eliminant, 379, 408 

Elimination, 378 

Ellipse, 594, 620, 
as orthogonal projection of a circle, 626 
conjugate diameters as coordinate 

axes, 640 


pin construction, 625 
(p, r) equation wo centre, 641 
(p, r) equation wo focus, 634 
Elliptic trammel, 624 
Equating 
coefficients, 367, 509 
real and imaginary parts, 496 
Equations 
approximate solution of, 521, * 
cubic, 375, 390 
homogeneous linear, 407 
linear simultaneous, 391, 404 
quadratic, 374 
quartic, 377 
reciprocal, 527 
transformation of, 513 
with rational coefficients, 511, 516 
with ‘real’ coefficients, 510 
Error in 8,,*=8, 476 
Euclid’s algorithm, 384 
Euler’s 
constant y, 450, * 
exponential forms, 555 
Evolute, 613, + ® 
exp, 480, 552 
Expansion 
in power series, 461 
formal, 464, 479 
of a determinant, 394, 395 
of circular functions of compound 
angles, 537 
of circular functions of multiple angles, 
535 


Factor 

repeated, 381 

simple, 381 
Factorisation 

in complex algebra, 507 

in real algebra, 515 

of a determinant, 411 

of a polynomial, 366, 507, 515, 538 

of sinné, 542 
Finite series, 422 

trigonometric, 431, 548 
Focal 

chord, 604 

distances, 624, 647 

radii, 634 
Focus, 594 
Focus-directrix property, 594, 603, 620 
Foucault’s pendulum, 563 
Frégier point, 671 
Function 

alternating, 372 

cyclic, 373 

skew, 372 

symmetric, 371 
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exponential, 552 
hyperbolic, 558 

Fundamental theorem of algebra, 507 


Gauss, 489 
Gauss’s theorem, 507 
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General equation of second degree in 2, y, 
581, 664 
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General linear equation(s) 
in a, y, 571 
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a.P., 437, 551 
Gradient of a line, 567 
von Graeffe’s method of root-squaring, 
523 
Great circle, 737, 747 
Gregory’s series, 463, 476 
e 
Hamilton, 493 
Harmonic 
conjugate, 668 
division, 590 
series X(1/r), 438 
H.C.F., 383 
process, 384 
theorem, 385 
Highest common factor (H.c.F.), 383 
Horner’s method, 522 
Hyperbola, 594, 621, 645, 658 
asymptotes, 646 
asymptotes as coordinate axes, 657 
mechanical construction, 648 
of Apollonius, 658 
(p, r) equation wo focus, 662 
rectangular, 647, 659 


4, 487 
4 as an operator, 488 
Identity, 364 
of form, values, 367 
Image, 716 
Imaginary 
expression, 487 
number, 487 
part, 496 
Induction hypothesis, 434 
Infinite series, 423, 436 (also see ‘series’) 
and integrals, 447 
of complex terms, 550 
rearrangement of, 457 
regrouping of, 457 
Integral test, 448 
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Integration by C+4S, 555 
Intersect, 736 
Interval of convergence, 456 
Irreducible 

polynomial, 385 

rational function, 386 
Isomorphism, 491 


Joachimsthal’s ratio quadratic, 589 610, 
635 
for s = 0, 666 
for sphere, 742 


Latus rectum, 603, 621 
Legendre polynomial P,,(x), 519 
Leibniz’s 
series for $7, 476 
theorem on alternating series, 451 
theorem on nth derivative of uv, 434, * 
Limit of 
a complex function, 550 
a"[n!, 455 
Limits, calculation of, 480 
Line (see ‘straight line’) 
Line of intersection of two planes, 717 
Linear system of equations, 391, 404 
homogeneous, 407 
inconsistent, 391, 406 
indeterminate, 391, 407 
non-homogeneous, 408 
solution in ratios, 409 
three equations, three unknowns, 392 
two equations, two unknowns, 391 
two homogeneous equations, three 
unknowns, 409 
Line-pairs, 579 
angle between, 580 
angle-bisectors, 581 
centre of, 584, 597 
coincident, 580, 582 
general, 581 
intersecting, 584 
intersection of, 584, 597 
necessary condition for, 582 
parallel, 582 
through origin, 580, 584 
vertex of, 584, 597 
Loci in the complex plane, 500, 504 
Long division, 363 
Longitude, 702 
Lune, 748 


Machin, 476 
Maclaurin—Cauchy integral test, 448 
Maclaurin’s series, 460 
Mathematical Induction, 433 

and difference method, 435 
Matrices, 493 
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Medians of Pappus’s theorem, 679 
spherical triangle, 752 Parabola, 594, 603 
tetrahedron, 704 general equation, 618 
Menelaus’s theorem, 574 Parametric representation(s) of 
Minor, 402 ellipse, 627, 628 
Modulus, 495, 499 hyperbola, 649, 650, 658 
Modulus-argument form, 494 parabola, 603 
of expz, 554 Partial fractions, * 
de Moivre’s theory, 386 
property of the circle, 542 use of, 430, * 
theorem, 528 Pascal’s 
Multiple angles and powers, 535 theorem, 679 
triangle, 421, 470 
Net of conics, 681 Pencil of conics, 675 
Newton’s theorem, 638 Period of 
Normal to expz, 554 
conic (polar equation), 698 generalised circular functions, 557 
ellipse, 636 generalised hyperbolic functions, 558 
hyperbola, 649, 651 Perpendicular from a point to a 
parabola, 612, 614 line, 575 
plane, 710 plane, 718 
rectangular hyperbola, 659 Perpendicularity condition for 
Notation directions in space, 707, 708 
c, r, 397 lines in a plane, 571, 581 
P,, 565, 701 planes, 713 
85 815 8115 849, 664. m, calculation of, 476 
Urns Sy» 8, UUy, 422 II-notation, 539 
Number, * Plane 
complex, 489 as a surface, 710, 744 
imaginary, 487 distance of a point from, 718 
of a point, 495 of contact, 739, 742 
purely imaginary, 496 Plane, forms of equation, 709 
rea], 488 general equation, 710 
‘real’, 496 intercept form, 713 
Number-pairs, 489 P, P,P, 712. 
perpendicular form, 710 
Oblique axes, 565 through P, perpendicular to l:m:n, 
Octants, 701 711 
Operator 7, 488 Planes 
Order of a root, 381 bisecting angles between two planes, 
Ordered 719 
pairs, 489 incidence of three, 724 
triplets, 493 through a common line, 723 
Ordinates to a diameter, 615 Polar coordinates (see ‘coordinates’), + 
Orthocentre, 609 Polar equation of 
Orthocentric points, 659 circle, 686 
Orthogonal conic, focus as pole, 688, 690 
circles, 591 line, 684, 685 
projection, 625, 626 Polar of a point, 591, 612, 635 
spheres, 740 reciprocal property, 591, 669 
Osborn’s rule, 559, * wo line-pair, 668 
Outside of wos = 0, 668 
conic s = 0, 667 Polar triangle (on sphere), 749 
ellipse, 643 Pole of 
parabola, 610 circle on a sphere, 747 
line wo a conic, 591 
Pair of tangents, 589, 596, 610, 649 plane polar coordinates, + 


to s = 0, 667 Polynomial equations, 374 
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Polynomial(s) 
change of sign, 517 
coprime, 384 
derived, 509 
in more than one variable, 370 
irreducible, 385 
Power series, 423 
Powers 
and multiple angles, 534 
of integers, series of, 426 
Product for sinné, 543 
Proper conic, 690 
Proportional parts, method of, 521, * 


Quaternions, 493 


Ratio equation or quadratic (see 
‘Joachimsthal's ratio quadratic’) 
Ratio test 
d’Alembert’s, 443 
modified, 456 
Rational function 
irreducible, 386 
proper, 386 
Ray, unit, 706 
‘Real’, 496 
Real part, 496 
Rectangular hyperbola, 647, 659 
Remainder theorem, 364 
Repeated 
factor, 381, 509 
line, 580 
root, 381, 509 
Riemann’s rearrangement theorem, 458 
Rolle’s theorem for polynomials, 518, * 
Root-squaring, 523 
Root(s) 
and coefficients, 374, 512, 546 
changing sign of, 513 
common, 380 
conjugate complex, 510 
diminishing of, 513 
equal, 381 
given trigonometrically, 545 
location of, 516 
multiple, 381 
multiplying of, 513 
of general polynomial equation, 515 
of unity, 497, 531 
r-fold, 381 
repeated, 381 
simple, 381 
squaring of, 513 
Rotation of axes, 596, 597, 709 


s = ks’, 674, 742 
degenerate cases, 675 
Secondary, 747 


Section formulae, 566, 703 
Segments of a chord, 671, 696 
Semi-convergent, 454 
Sequence and series, 422 
Series (properties) 
absolutely convergent, 452, 551 
convergent, 436, 551 
divergent, 437 
oscillating, 437 
properly divergent, 437 
Series (special) 
a®, 471 
binomial, 463, 466 
cha, 471 
comparison, 440 
cosine, 461 
exponential, 461, 470, 552 
‘factor’, 428 
‘fraction’, 429 
geometric, 437, 551 
Gregory’s, 463, 476 
logarithmic, 462, 472 
powers of integers, 426 
sha, 471 
X(1/r?), 543 
sine, 461 
trigonometric, 431, 548 
Series (types) 
alternating, 451 
finite, 422 
harmonic, 438 
infinite, 423, 436, 550 (also see ‘infinite 
series’) 
Maclaurin, 460 
power, 423 
Series 
and approximations, 476 
and product, comparison of, 543 
notation 8, 8, Uy, 422 
terms of, 422 
Sides of a 
conic, 666 
line, 573 
plane, 714 
x-notation, 373, 422 
Sine rule, 752 
‘completed’ form, 753 
Simson line, 687 
Skew lines, 727 
common perpendicular, 728 
common transversal through a given 
poimt, 728 
standard equations, 731 
Small circle, 737, 747 
Speed of convergence, 446 
Sphere 
general equation, 736 
‘normalised equation’, 736 


INDEX 


Sphere (cont.) 
on diameter P, P,, 737 
Spheres through a given circle, 742 
Spherical 
coordinates (r, 0, ¢), 702 
distance, 747 
excess, 750 
Spherical triangle, 748, 755 
altitude, 756 
angles, 748, 755 
area, 750 
cosine rule, 751 
four-parts formula, 758 
median, 752 
sides, 748, 755 
sine rule, 752 
Straight line, distance of a point: from, 
575 
Straight line, forms of equation, 570, 684 
general equation, 571, 685 
gradient form, 570 
intercept form, 571 
joining (7,, 01), (79, 92), 684 
P,P,, 572, 715 
parametric form, 572, 573, 715 
perpendicular form, 573, 685 
symmetrical equations, 715 
through P, in direction [:m:n, 714 
through P, with gradient m, 570 
Successive division process, 384 
Supplemental 
chords, 642 
formulae, 754 
relations, 750 
Sum 
of finite series, 422 
to infinity, 423, 436, 551 
to n terms, 422 
Summation by diagonals, 553 
Surds, conjugate, 511 
Surface of revolution, 745 
Surfaces, 744 


Taking 
arguments, 496 
conjugates, 497 
moduli, 496 
Tangency and repeated roots, 608 
Tangent 
and normal as coordinate axes, 671 
at the vertex (of parabola), 603 
cone (to sphere), 739, 742 
general definition, 607, * 
plane (to sphere}, 737, 742 
Tangent to 
circle, 587, 687 
conic (polar equation), 694. 
ellipse, 632 


general curve, 618 

hyperbola, 649, 651, 658 

parabola, 607 

s = 0, 666, 667 
Tartaglia, 390 
Theory of Numbers, 386 
Touch, 608, 736, * 
Transformation of equations, 513 
Translation of axes, 596, 705 
Transpose, 393 
Trial exponehtials, 555, « 
Triangle 

formulae, 751 

inequalities, 501, * 

inequality for infinite series, 454 


Unit ray, 706 


Vectors, 493, 496 
Vertex of 
line-pair, 584, 597 
parabola, 603 
Vertices of ellipse, hyperbola. 621 
Volume of tetrahedron, 720 


wo, Xxt 


[a, 6], 489 

c, 397 

Cy, 424 

"C,, 419 

e, 470. x 

{l, m, n}, 706 

l:m:n, 707 and footnote 


(”) , 424 


p(o), p(— 0), 518 
P,,(x), 519 

P,, ete., 565, 701 
r, 397 

8, 8, 841, 912, 664 
8, 8,, 422 

Up, 422 

|z], 495 

Z, 2*, 497 

~, 496 

|, is parallel to 

1, is perpendicular to 


y, 450, * 

1, 476 

II, 539 

x, 373, 422 

Lu,, 422 

Lu, C, Lu, D, 437 
w@, 497 

{w}, 565 
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